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A GLANCE AT THE 


Ir at this moment the questions 
of Poland and Greeee, by their im- 
minence, have stronger claims on 
our interest than that of Italy, still 
the interval is by no means un- 
favourable to inquire into the rela- 
tions of that country, and answer, 
if we can, how is it that the Italians 
have done so much?—why have 
they not done more? The inquiry 
obliges us to go somewhat back 
upon the past few years, but almost 
centres in the life and intentions of 
one man, Count Cavour. To that 
great statesman, who combined 
within himself qualities the most 
remarkable and most opposite, all 
that Italy has acquired is due, and 
which nothing could have won for 
her but his mingled sagacity and 
boldness, his pradenee, his patience, 
his craft, and his audacity. 


For years back Piedmont had 
been the Holland of Neapolitan 
Whigs. It was there that they 


wrote, they reasoned,-and they con- 
spired. Men of great ability and 
of great moderation, they never 
moved, nor advised a move, beyond 
the strictest legality. They believed 
that the great motive power of our 
age was Paoblic Opinion; and to 
bring that power to bear upon 
Italy, it was alike necessary to dis- 
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abuse Europe of many ancient er- 
rors with regard to that country, 
and to show that it could lay claim 
to that high place which its tradi- 
tions, its position, and its popula- 
tion, should rightfully assign it in 
the first rank of Continental na- 
tions. 

Travellers and tourists had, un- 
consciously perhaps, done great 
disservice to Italy. The immense 
prominence given in all books on 
this country to questions of art or 
antiquity, eventually led the world 
to regard the peninsula as a great 
storehouse of things beautiful or 
curious. They came to it as a land 
teeming with memories of the past, j 
rich in the most splendid tradi- 
tions—and by the colossal remains 
of great monuments, able to revive 
that past even to minds the least 
speculative or fanciful. Such were 
the claims Italy was supposed to 
have upon the attention and re- 
spect of Europe; and, such as they 
were, they all referred to a bygone 
time. None, not the most ardent 
worshipper of her glorious monu- 
merts or splendid galleries, ever 
thought of speculating on a future 
Italy. None ever imagined a re- 
vival of that great Latin race whose 
civilisation had once been the day- 
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star of » Southern Europe—none 
fancied that, in a word, Italians 
could be a people and Italy a na- 
tion ;—none but one, and that man 
was Cavour. 

Ralbi, Gino Capponi, Farini, Ri- 
dolfi, and Ricasoli, were each and 
all men of considerable _ political 
eminence. Watching — stuciously 
and attentively the course of pub- 
lic events in Europe, they saw 
what constituted the elements of 
strength in other lands—what se- 
cured liberty, and what increased 
national wealth. Men of patience 
and moderation, they took England 
for their model, and believed that 
a@ well-regulated monarchy realised 
all that men could ask for or ex- 
pect as a good government. To 
liberalise the policy of the State 
they lived in, was then their task; 
to teach that the age of repressions 
was bygone—that a wide latitude 
should be given to the expression 
of opinion—and that men were not 
necessarily enemies to order who 
thought it might be maintained 
with less ostentation of power, or 
less of cost to those who obeyed it. 
In this sense they wrote, discussed, 
and talked, eagerly seeking to make 
a public willing to lend an ear to 
such themes, and give a hearing to 
topics of a more serious interest 
than usually appealed to Italian 
attention. Their aim -was so to 
improve the existing Governments 
of Italy that men who lived under 
them should enjoy a larger share of 
personal liberty, and a wider sphere 
of opportunities of knowledge and 
of wealth. It is scarcely. possible 
to say what success might or might 
mot have attended their efforts, 
when the revolution of °48 in 
France led the way, so to speak, to 
those excesses, and subsequently 
to that reaction which for a while 
dashed the hopes and dishearten- 
ed the courage of Italian patrivt- 
ism. Oavour, it is said, had never 
expressed himself with any confi- 
dence as to those reformations of 
wiich the Grand Dake in Tuscany 
-or the Pope were the chief leaders. 
He regarded these princes as men 
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simply fascinated by an enthusiastic 
popularity, and not seriously im- 
bued with the principles they pro- 
fessed. He saw, or thought he 
saw, that what they did they did 
with a certain fear and misgiving; 
and that they would never pledge 
themselves to an extent which left 
retreat impossible, nor ma!le a 
liberal policy any other than a 
mere matter of experiment. 

So long, therefore, as Austria 
held her position in the north, so 
long must this road of retreat be 
left open. ‘ Let the Grand Duke be 
only once led to believe that he has 
gone too far—that he has endan- 
gered his dynasty and perilled his 
throne—and you will see,” said 
Cavour, “how little weight he 
will give to his pledges. Let him 
only begin to fear Liberalism, and 
you will see how soon he shall ask 
for an Austrian occupation.” It has 
often been asserted that the crafty 
statesman assisted his prediction 
to a fulfilment, and mainly aided 
that show of menace which made 
the timorous Prince ‘insist upon 
being escorted to his capital by the 
Imperial troops. It has been fre- 
quently declared that Cavour exult- 
ed over the discomfiture of Ricasoli 
and Ridolfi and the others, who, in 
their indignation, refused now to 
lend their counsels to a sovereign 
who had insulted his people so 
grossly. Cavour had so often in- 
sisted on the correctness of his 
own foreeastings that he was not 
over merciful to those who were 
now driven to acknowledge their 
justice. “ Fuort i Barbari” had been 
his watchword for years. Out with 
the German, was the phrase with 
which, with little deference to 
argument, he would meet the state- 
ments ‘made by him. He _ recog- 
nised no other remedy, he would 
discuss no other cure. “ Fuori 4 
arbari”’ comprised a policy and a 
flag. It was alike a great scheme 
and a popular appeal. It was a 
code so simple that all could un- 
derstand it; not like one of those 
subtle theories of government 
which require time to consider and 
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experienc? to pronounce upon. 
This was one of those propositions 
which address themselves to all 
ranks and gradations of men. The 
great Lombard noble and the peas- 
ant coald feel it alike.. Each 
sought for independence. If the 
ingenious speculations of Gioberti 
and others had made few followers 
outside the ranks of the learned 
classes, Cavour saw the reason, 
that these -fine-spun theories could 
never appeal to the masses; and 
yet, if Italy were ever to win her 
freedom, it must be by these same 
masses. Every successful popular 
leader has been distinguished for the 
adoption of some one simple, easily 
intelligible principle, which each 
conld repeat and each comprehend. 
O'Connell understood this thor- 
oughly in his cry for emancipation. 
His theory was, “ Emancipate us— 
the rest will follow.” Now, as to 
all the great train of results, he only 
vaguely pictured them; he dwelt, 


it is true, largely on the evils 
which a condition of ineqnality 
enforced, and left his hearers to 
infer what an opposite state of 


matters would produce; so Cavour 
enumerated carefully all the wrongs 
and grievances of Austrian rule, and 
said, * These, whatever we do, these 
we must get rid of.” What shape 
or form the liberated country was 
to take, he cautiously abstained from 
predicting. Lombardy was to be 
free—free to choose her own for- 
tune and the form of government 
she would live under; either as an 
independent state or a province of 
the kingdom he affected to think it 
mattered little, so that the rule of 
the German was abolished. There 
was consummate skill in this. Not 
only did he band together men of 
different shades of political opinion 
in one common object—for in this 
the constitutionalist stood side by 
side with the Mazzinian, the mon- 
archist with the red republican— 
but he at once escaped from all the 
shoals and quicksands of that muni- 
cipalism which is the greatest of all 
the internal difficulties of Tialy. 
Fuori i Barbari was a creed so wide, 
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none could refase to subscribe to 
it. It left all the great fature open ; 
it prescribed. nothing—it deter- 
mined nothing Italians were to be 
independent of Austria—the rest 
would follow. 

Of the efforts the great statesman 
made to draw England to his side, 
and to make her his chief ally iu 
the war, it is not my intention to 
speak. Those remarkable letters, 
whose authentic veracity none in 
Italy certainly dispates, with what- 
ever qualification of their accu- 
racy Lord Clarendon may speak of 
them, have declared that Cavour 
would infinitely rather have assigned 
the first place to England than to 
France. “As I could not obtain 
the Saint J have put up with the 
Devil,” was the remark he himself 
made, employing a favourite Italian 
adage to express a forced choice of 
alternatives. Cavour was never a 


Franco-Italian; all his leanings 
were English. He liked our Par- 
liament, our press, our judicial 


system, and, strangest of all for an 
Italian, our social habits. He al- 
ways professed to think that there 
were many things in our institu- 
tions which would be easy of adop- 
tion by his countrymen; and this, 
if Piedmont meant Italy, he was 
unquestionably right in asserting, 
Necessity, however, imposed the 
French alliance, and its price. By 
its price, I do not mean the ces- 
sion of Nice and Savoy, or that 
more painful cession still, by which 
the hand of a princess of this proud 
house was accorded to one whose 
personal .character has never stood 
high in Italy. The price of French 
assistance was that preponderance 
of France over Italy which weighs 
in all her councils, and is felt in 
every struggle for her independence 
—which, establishing a French gar- 
rison in the very heart of the penin- 
sula, declares, as de droit, what Ita- 
lians may or may not do. “I never 
promised you Rome!” is the Jan- 
guage of one who has no more real 
right to dispose of Rome than of 
Madrid. The Lombard war is as- 
sumed to be a debt which, let Italy 
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pay what she may, can never be 
acquitted. Nice and Savoy are, as 
it were, but mere instalments of the 
interest. 

The proud spirit of Cavour chafed 
and fevered under this insulting 
dominance. He essayed, by every 
means in his power, to draw Eng- 
land to his side, and to make the 
weight of ber influence bear heavily 
on her haughty rival. England, 
however, neither could nor would 
go to war for an Italian question ; 
and it was in vain to expect any- 
thing important from notes, “ offi- 
cial” or “ officious.” 

Moral aid has, however, , the 
power of the incommensurable ; it 
is “the unknown number.” No 
one can predict at what moment the 
sympathies of a people, long pledged 
and persisted in, will not assume 
the character of a debt to be ac- 
quitted; and Cavour calculated on 
this. His language was—‘ Eng- 
land may not help us to a forward 
movement, but she will never de- 
sert us if we be driven to a back- 
ward one.” It was in this spirit 
he dared the boldest stroke he ever 
waged—the invasion of Umbria 
and the Marches. France positively 
forbade the step—threatened, tele- 
graphed, and withdrew her envoy 
from Turin. Cavour sent his orders 
—“*Go on;” and “on” the army 
went. The French General at Rome 
would not even believe the tidings ; 
and, it is said, actually rebuked the 
officer for inaccuracy who brought 
them. We live in an age of coups 
d@état, and the chief element of a 
success is a surprise. To do some- 
thing very suddenly and very un- 
scrupulously—to astonish, not less 
by our energy than by our con- 
tempt for legality—to appear to 
assert that our object is too high 
and our aims tvo lofty to be ar- 
raigned by the tests which are 
applicable to everyday events—is 
the great principle on which this 
mode of action is based. The 2d 
December was a great lesson in 
this policy; and Count Oavour un- 
questionably profited by the teach- 
ings of his master in this new poli- 
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tical discovery, the grand secret of 
which lies in the fact of making the 
road back more difficult ‘than the 
road forward, and compromising 30 
many interests at one stroke that 
retreat is more dangerous than ad- 
vance. It was thus the Empire 
was made in France, and thus so 
much as we see of a united Italy 
was won in this peninsula, 

The march into the Papal terri- 
tory was a coup d'état not less bold 
and daring than any ever-dared by 
Louis Napoleon himself. In one 
respect it was a& more audacious 
step than any taken by him—that, 
while it faced an enemy it threw 
off an ally. The French policy 
had hitherto been to maintain the 
Italian Government in a condition 
of subserviency to France. Cavour’s 
reply came at last, and he said; 
“Deal for the fature with the Ita- 
lian people; it is with them you 
must treat.” 

The artful blending of constitu- 
tional forms with the force to be 
derived from popular enthusiasm, 
was Cavour’s own invention. No 
men ever understood this chemistry 
of nations more thoroughly—as was 
displayed in the alternate pressare 
he knew how to apply to England 
or to France, alarming the jealous- 
ies and exciting the susceptibilities 
of each in turn. 

It has often been said that the 
despatch of the Sardinian troops to 
the Crimea was a master-stroke of 
policy; but even its fullest merit 
has not been accorded to it; for 
while Cavour, by this step, advanced 
the claims of Italy as a warlike 
country, he was able to contrast 


Italian energy, promptitude, and 
daring, with Austrian slowness, 
hesitation, and _ distrust. ‘ Look 


at your ancient ally,” was the cry 
of the Italians; “see with what 
readiness he answers to your call.” 
There was consummate raft in this, 
It was one of those instances in 
which statesmanship condescends 
to deal with popular sentiment, 
and calls upon the millions to ratify 
the decrees of a council. 

Never, however, did Cavour dis- 
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play his twofold mode of action 
more perfectly than in the Gari- 
baldian expedition to Sicily. The 
attempt was too outrageous to be 
glossed over by special pleadiag of 
any kind, so he left the issue to the 
greatest and last of all judgments 
—its success.” When once that 
success was certain, he set to work 
to legalise it,—not a very easy task, 
it must be owned, but at the same 
time not a more difficult one than 
he had before confronted. Where 
there has been much to complain 
of, the means for extinction will 
scarcely ever be closely scrutinised. 
The Government of the Bourbons 
had been long condemned by France 
and England; and the State which 
defies the judgment of two such 
powers combined, is hardly in a 
position to brave an internal revo- 
Jution. Oavoar well knew that the 
popular voice of Europe would hail 
the downfall of the Neapolitan 
dynasty, and that he need be little 
scrupulous as to the means, Oécr- 
tainly if the genius of a government 
were to be traced in the character 
of the governed, very little could be 
said for the Neapolitan Bourbons. 
Insecurity to life and property, 
theft, perjary, highway robbery, ex- 
tortion, und roguery, on every hand; 
an unlettered aristocracy and a de- 
graded people; a proprietary whose 
lives were passed between miser- 
able parsimony on their estates and 
wasteful profusion in foreign capi- 
tals, and a peasantry who seldom 
rose above squalid misery ere they 
took to the highroad as brigands! 
—such was, and, with very little 
change, such is, Naples. 

It has always been reproached 
to the Neapolitans that they sym- 
pathised little with the great move- 
ment in Italy, and accepted with 
coid indifference those changes 
which have led to Italian unity. 
Let it, however, be borne in mind 
that the south never was one-mind- 
el with the north on the question. 
The foreign oceapation which op- 
pressed the Lombards was not felt 
in Naples. The presence of the 
German, which made life a slavery 
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in the north, was unknown in the 
south. The one great grievance out 
of which sprang all the sorrows and 
sufferings of the northern Italian, 
was what the Neapolitan had not 
known, or, when he had known, not 
felt. The great fight in north Italy 
was for independence—the straggie 
in the south was for liberty. These 
were two very different issues, and 
evoked very different sentiments 
and passions. In the north, no- 
thing could suffice short of a war—a 
war’ that would expel the dominant 
stranger and leave them free to desl 
with their own affairs in their own 
way. Not so in the south. There 
was no boon that a foreign Govern- 
ment could bestow that might not 
be given to them by their own. 
Certain reforms and changes, cer- 
tain guarantees, it is true, were 
urgently needed. The laws of the 
realm were admirable could their 
administration be secured; but these 
might be accorded by their own 
sovereign just as well as by a new 
king. So, many thought and rea- 
soned, and so, too, some foreign 
statesmen, little friendly to the 
Bourbons, felt bound to acknow- 
ledge ; but the ery had gone forth 
that the perjury of the father would, 
be repeated by the son—that the day 
of oaths to constitutions was over 
—that the nation would not again 
give its faith to the family who had 
betrayed it. In fact the two great 
contending parties of Italy—the 
Piedmontese and the Mazzinian— 
had determined that the dynasty 
should fall, each confident that the 
booty would fall to his own share. 
For a while the result was far more 
doubtfal than many will be dis- 
posed to believe. Garibaldi was 
surrounded by partisans of Mazzini, 
who worked unceasingly upon his 
generous nature, suggesting distrust 
of Cavour and his Oabinet. To dis- 
believe in ministers of all sorts, is 
an instinct with men of the Gari- 
baldi order. The great minister was, 
besides, no favourite at any time 
with the soldier of fortune. Pas- 
sages had occurred between them, 
in the Chamber, of the fiercest kind, 
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when the practised orator most 
mercilessly dealt with his less ac- 
complished antagonist; and with 
all Garibaldi’s generosity of charac- 
ter, it would be too much to suppose 
he had forgotten them. 

Intoxicated by a success which 
seems the more marvellous the more 
we learn of its details, Garibaldi’s 
demeanour and pretensions grew 
each day more assured. He dis- 
tributed rewards, named to offices, 
assigned a pension to this one and 
apalace to that, with more than 
royal munificence. This must be 
pat a stop to at once, or how poor 
wil) kingly condescension and fa- 
vour seem after such lavish gene- 
rosity. It was not easy to do this. 
To reduce such a man to mere 
citizenship in the province he had 
won, was a difficult task. Cavour 
approached it in the spirit of an 
Italian. With consummate subtlety 
he counselled the King to send Gari- 
baldi the order of the Aununciata, 
and which, although the highest in 
the state, would at once recall the 
recipient to a recollection of his 
position, and also of that fount from 
which all honours flow. 

Garibaldi sent it back, not over 
graciously hinting that there were 
others just as worthy of it, and who 
would prize it more highly than he 


Of these last few days of Gari- 
baldi at Naples, before leaving for 
his island, various strange stories 
are current. The courtiers who 
eame in the suite of the King were 
not slow to vent a number of petty 
insults on one who was not “of 
them,” and whose pretentious 
bearing, while Dictator, exposed 
him to such slights. The creatures 
to whom he had assigned costly 
apartments in royal residences re- 
ceived “notice to quit;’ rewards 
he had decreed were referred to 
ministers for confirmation, Even 
the petty spite of titled lackeys 
went so far as to expose him to an 
open slight; and when he sent for 
a@ carriage to the royal stables to 
convey him to the station—the 
privilege being one he had hitherto 
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enjoyed daily—“ the Master of the 
Horse” sent him a message that 
he had none at his disposal, and re- 
commended him to “ take a fiacre.” 

It can scarcely be asserted that 
Garibaldi used his temporary power 
at Naples merely as such. In that 
trustfulness of disposition which is 
alike his charm 4nd his defect, he 
never scrutinised the characters of 
those who stood around him; and 
probably there is not anything so 
wonderful in the whole career of 
this remarkable man, as that one so 
ill-supported, so inefficiently aided, 
and so miserably surrounded, should 
have accomplished the great feats 
that he has done. Though loyalty 
to his King was his guide-star 
hitherto, the intoxication of power 
seemed too much for him at Naples, 
and in the struggle to repress his 
ambition he threw himself into 
the “Revolution.” The Mazzin- 
ists at this time had entire posses- 
sion of him. The disbandment of 
the Bourbon army, the promotion 
to place of all the most advanced Re- 
publicans, the lavish sums decreed 
as compensation to the sufferers 
under Bourbon cruelties, and, least 
defensible of all, the pension award- 
ed to the widow of Milano, the 
assassin who had attempted the life 
of the late King—all these attest 
the spirit of the Garibaldian Gov- 
ernment, and plainly indicate to 
what a condition the whole nation 
was hastening. 

As a measure of policy, nothing 
ever was more repugnant to Cavour’s 
sentiments than the system of “ com- 
pensations.” It was not only, as 
he said, that people valued very 
little what cost them little, and that 
the liberty which was cheaply won 
was held as cheaply, but that the 
process of indemnification was in 
itself a hurtful and demoralising 
one, “La guerre est la guerre,” said 
he, one day, to a deputation who 
waited on him to ask for compen- 
sation for the damage done to their 
crops by the war. “Some are 
killed—some are wounded: you 
are luckier; youhave only lost 
some rice-fields,” This conscious- 
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ness that the morale of a people 
must be at the level of the spirit 
of its Government, ran through all 
his policy, and was evidenced in 
the language he ever used when 
speaking of Naples and the Neapo- 
litans.. The corruption whic per- 
vaded every class would offer, as 
he well knew, a greater obstacie to 
the effective working of a good gov- 
ernment. than any openly avowed 
and boldly maintained opposition. 
Mazzinism -he could combat — an- 
archy he could crush; but what do 
with a race who asked neither to be- 
lieve nor to be believed—who trust- 
ed no man’s word—who hated 
Jabour and felt no shame in crime. 
The greatness of the task before 
him was such as to appal even his 
own sanguine temperament. “ What 
is a war with Austria in comparison 
with what I have now to do?” said 
he. “The assimilation of north 
and south—the fusion of these two 
Italies—is an infinitely more diffi- 
cult problem than all that I have 
ever dared before.” 

The cold, stern Piedmontese, rug- 
ged of speech and ungenial, but 
brave, steadfast, and faithful to his 
word, was the very opposite of the 


pliant, subtle, insinuating Neapo- 
litan, who shanned danger and 
hated every fatigue, and whose 


patriotism had no other form than 
an organised selfishness. What link 
was there between the two? Not a 
common origin: they were races 
essentially, radically different. Not 
common traditions: all their his- 
tories were dissimilar. Not lan- 
guage—for they were not intelligible 
to each other; and the first step of 
a Piedmontese soldier, as he landed 
at Naples, was to look for an inter- 
preter! The Lombard, the Tuscan, 
the Romagnolo, and the Ligurian, all 
have their distinct and well-marked 
traits of nationality, but not so in- 
congruously impressed as to defy 
the process of a fusion. But how 
make one people of north and 
south ? And, above all, how do so, 
through the ageney of the Pied- 
montese, the least conciliatory, the 
least genial of all Italians? Oavour 
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never undervalued the difficulty of 
this task. The last few days of his 
life scarcely any other topic was on 
his lips. He seemed to have fore- 
seen the exact course events would 
take with his successors, and how 
resistance would provoke severities, 
and reprisals would follow cruelties. 
“ Any one can govern with a state of 
siege,” was the proud and scorn- 
ful speech he uttered, as he pointed 
to the troubles in the south, and 
warned those who should come 
after him that to such a conflict 
between insurrection and“ power 
there is noend. “There never was 
worse uso made of a man than 
hanging him,” said Curran; and his 
name again reminds us how alike, in 
many respects, are Ireland and 
Naples: not that any amount of 
prejudice could class the intrepid 
and gallant Irishman with the faint- 
hearted and eraven southerner; but 
their resemblance in other points 
is remarkable. The same inherent 
belief that they are intellectually 
higher than their masters is in each 
—a rooted conviction that they are 
the slaves of a mere brute force, and 
that in such a conflict as they are 
reduced to, all weapons, all devices, 
and all stratagems are fair. Neither 
reposes the slightest faith in the 
Law, which is simply regarded as 
an organised system of oppression. 
In their reverence for the Church, 
the Irishman and the Neapolitan are 
identical; the same blind bigotry, 
the same implicit credulity, the 
same slavish submission, are com- 
mon to both. If we, therefore, 
would form a gauge of the diffi- 
culty that presented itself to Ca- 
vour, we need go no _ farther 
than the records of our daily news- 
papers, and see how ineffectually 
we have combated the chronic 
spirit of rebellion at home. How 
much have we done in the task of 
“nnification”? Is Tipperary more 
like Norfolk than the Basilicata is 
to the Lombard province? Have 
all our schools, colleges, canals, rail- 
roads, and harbours, made one of 
the two peoples; or are their traits 
deeper than institutions, and are 
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there traditions which become gra- 
ven into instincts? 

The Italy of Cavour lasted ten 
years. It was ten years from his 
accession to power to his death, 
and probably no other statesman 
accomplished more for his country 
within such a period. To have 
stood between the two parties in 
the state—the extreme “right,” 
the clerical and Oorervative part 
of the Chamber, and the extrava- 
gant Republicanism which formed 
the “ left’—and to have drawn over 
recruits from either, was no small 
achievement. But a far greater 
triumph was it to make of this 
moderate and coalasced party the 
source and origin of an energetic 
patriotism. Italy had talked, writ- 
ten, and “conspired,” for years; 
she had done everything for her 
liberty but one—she had never 
fought for it. Cavour only seems 
to have known that this was the 
one sole test of sincerity that the 
world will accept or believe in. 
With a dry brevity of which he 
was master, he placed the situation 
of Italy between two alternatives— 
“reconciliation with Austria and 
the Pope, or a War”—a “ War,” as 
he writes it in English, “to the 
knife.” 

He had elesely studied the posi- 
tion of the French Emperor: he 
saw how the Crimean war had 
never either satisfied the aspirations 
of the army or the sentiments of 
Frenchmen generally. Would not 
a campaign against Austria accom- 
plish both? was Cavour’s calcula- 
tion. Would it not, besides, gratify 
that Napoleonic ambition to carry 
out the traditional policy of his 
house, and once more to dictate a 
peace to the head of the Hapsburgs ? 
Of all Italian statesmen Oayour was 
remarkable for his close and careful 
study of European politics. He 
saw that Italy’s opportunity must 
be seized from some contingency 
iin the condition of the Continent 
—some old grudge that would ripen 
iato an open contention — some 
rivalry that would demand a for- 
-cible solution—or, as in the present 
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case, some political necessity, which a 
war alone could resolve. 

“ L’Emperenr ne saurait s’ opposer,” 
Cavour writes to Ratazzi, “a cette 
guerre; en secret il la désire.” A 
brilliant fait d'armes—something to 
recal} the Empire in all its splendour 
—was a necessity to one whose 
achievements were certainly any other 
than heroic; and Cavour rightly 
judged that such a war would be 
popular in France. 

Cavour never deceived himself as 
to the part England would take in the 
coming struggle. No man better 
understood the practical common- 
sense view English statesinen of either 
party in the House would take in 
such a question, nor how carefully 
they would weigh their “ Italian 
sympathies” against the memories of 
an old and stanch ally ; but, with all 
this, Cavour expressed himself bit- 
terly, and as though disappointed, bd 
the cold reception he met from Lor 
Palmerston, and in consequence threw 
himself with increased ardour into 
the French alliance. And it was in a 
sort of triumph he brought back 
to Turin the words of the Emperor, 
“ Que pourrait-on faire pour Ita- 
lie?” 

Though the accession of Lord 
Derby to power in England was 
felt as a discouragement by Cavour, 
he soon saw that, in the maintenance 
of Sir James Hudson as Minister at 
Turin, no change of policy was con- 
teinplated by the new Ministry,— 
the incoming Government wisely 
deciding to avail themselves of the 
services of one of the most able 
and certainly the most popular envoy 
England had ever sent as her repre- 
sentative to a foreign court. With 
him Cavour had always maintained a 
close intimacy, and he soon saw 
that no intention existed of opposing 
the policy of the Whigs regording 
Italy. Lord Malmesbury’s efforts 
were exerted to prevent a war, 
it is true; but it was because he 
hoped that, by a peaceful solution, 
the claims of Italy might have 
been as advantageously dealt with: 
and who can say that a congress 
might not have done at Brus- 
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sels al] that was achieved at Villa- 
franca ? 

To bring the wavering public 
opinion of Europe, and particularly 
of England, to the side of Italy, was 
Cavour’s next care; and to do this 
it was necessary to make Austria 
appear as the aggressor. Of the 
deep intrigue by which this was 
effected we do not know yet, nor 
indeed may we ever learn, the secret 
history. That Cavour himself at 
last had to concede the working of 
the scheme to the French Emperor 
is, however, clear; and that, at the 
very moment of its success, he was far 
from being aware of his triumph is 
also certain, 

On the 20th of April came a tele- 
graphic message to him from Paris 
in these words,—“ Aecept immedi- 
ately all the preliminaries for a con- 
gress, and reply in these terms by 
telegraph.” To do this was to sus- 
pend all armaments, to arrest the 
volunteer movement, to disband 
the irregulars, stop recruitment—in 
a word, to accept a humiliating 
check in the face of Europe, and 
meet the Chamber with the load of 
an enormous debt and a disgrace 
together. For a moment he was 
overwhelmed. To have ruined his 
own reputation—to have to own 
himself cheated, tricked, and dis- 
honoured, was much; but how much 
more to have brought his country 
to open shame and derision! He 
hesitated. It was a moment of in- 
tense struggle; but through the cloud 
of his doubts his clear quick glance 
caught a gleam of light, and he re- 
plied in his own hand, “I accede.” 
Forty-eight hours afier came the 
Austrian pitimatum—a summons to 
surrender, so insvlent that all Europe 
felt the outrage, and war was now 
inevitable. 

La Marmora, in accepting his 
command, transferred his charge 
as War Minister to Cavour, who at 
last felt himself in his real element, 
where there was work in abund- 
ance, and of a kind he liked. In 
fact, combining within himself the 
home adininistration, the direction 
of foreign affairs, and the organisa- 


tion of the army, he had attained 
a dictatorship the most complete 
and sovereign. Steppiog from a 
position of equality from amongst 
his fellows to such an eminence, no 
wonder that he soon acquired that 
habit of domination which would 
not brook an obstacle, nor some- 
times even hear a reason. Forta- 
nately for his country, it was the 
despotism of a great mind, equal 
to all the strain and all the de- 
mands to be made upon it. Oavoar 
used to speak of the period of the 
campaign as one of rest and leisure 
to him. The direction of home 
affairs was naturally. easy so long as 
the great struggle of the war threw 
all the energies and interests of the 
nation in one direction. To what 
sort of existence he employed the 
term “tranquil,” may be judged from 
the fact that it was in this very in- 
tervai—with hands full enough for 
most men’s tastes—he set to work 
to overthrow the sovereignties of 
the Duchies! Of Modena the case 
is one easy of appreciation; there 
were great hardships and great 
difficulties. The rule of the Duke 
had one radical fault—it was not 
national; and it certainly derived 
little, either of guidance or intelli- 
gence, from the great events of Europe 
at large. Parma was, however, not 
ill administered under the regency, 
and the heaviest reproach against it 
was from the past. But Tuscany, 
without an exception, was the 
model state of the peninsvla 
Mild laws mercifally administered, 
peace and prosperity everywhere, 
were what struck the traveller as 
he crossed the frontier; and the 
most inveterate grievance-hunter 
would have been puzzled to find a 
flaw, except in certain religious in- 
tolerances, which are common to all 
Catholic countries, and which here 
were almost provoked by the defiant 
attitude of a propaganda. 

To the capital of this state Cavour 
sent M. Buoncompagni, nominally 
as Sardinian envoy, but in reality 
as the chief agent of a revolution. 
The game was-played with con- 
summate craft and skill. The 
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first step was to place the Grand 
Duke and his family before the 
people as aliens, destitute of Italian 
sympathies, and merely ruling by 
the grace of Austria, Knowing 
well the nature of the man with 
whom they had to deal—a prince 
whose good qualities were always 
subordinate to his fears—they prac- 
tised on him by a series of threats so 
constituted as to make him. seek 
safety in complete inaction, They 
brought him, in fact, to that point in 
which he neither would take part 
with Austria nor against her; and, 
discredited and unsupported, he lived 
on for weeks at the Pitti, a puzzled 
spectator of a revolution that was 
hourly encroaching, and whose march 
he knew neither how to turn nor 
retard. 

The downfall of the house of 
Lorraine, and the annexation of 
Tuscany and the other duchies to 
Piedmont, had, however, been no 
part of the Imperial programme. In 
that pompous declaration at Milan, 
of “Italy from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic,” no word of Central Italy had 
been dropped; on the contrary, it 
was currently reported, and as cur- 
rently believed, that one of the ob- 
jects of the war was the re-establish- 
ment of one of the kingdoms of the 
first empire, and that Etruria was 
again to figure in the map, with 
Prince Napoleon Bonaparte for its 
king. No sooner, therefore, had the 
Cavour intrigues become known to 
the Emperor, than he despatched 
an agent of his own to countermine 
them. The choice was perhaps 
not fortunate. The Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski was a Tuscan, it is 
true, but one who possessed no 
weight nor influence with his coun- 
trymen. Neither his habits, bis 
tastes, nor his associates, were such 
as would impose respect on men 
engaged in a serious and important 
project, and his mission was, a 
failure. 

The Prince’ Napoleon was next 
sent, nominally as in command of 
the fourth corps d’armée, but in 
reality to “sonnd the channel,” 
and examine for himself, and with 
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his own “eyes, the chances of suc- 
cess. As a boy and a young man 
he had lived much in Florence; 
and although a city assuredly where 
tolerance in morals is carried to an 
extreme, he had left behind him 
a reputation for such excesses as 
find few apologists. He, too, failed 
—failed more egregiously than his 
herald! 

The Prince did not “ ménager” his 
disappointment. He received the 
deputations of the municipalities 
with rudeness, and dismissed them 
with sarcasms; and, indecorously al- 
luding to what he himself character- 
ised as mere newspaper gossip—the 
desire of establishing himszlf as a 
sovereign in Central Italy—declared 
that in no moment of his humility 
had he ever contemplated such’ a 
destiny ! 

The Prince, with the fourth army 
corps, arrived at Solferino after the 
battle. They were not in time to 
defeat the Austrians, but they were 
quite early enough to vanquish 
Cavour! 

The interview between the Em- 
peror and his cousin at once ex- 
plained what had occurred in Cen- 
tral Italy, and explained how, while 
the French were conquering, Cavour 
was intriguing, and that while the 
rich plains of Lombardy were being 
won by the sword, the more splendid 
prize of Tuscany was gained by diplo- 
matic subtlety. 

The Emperor saw that Cavour was 
about to win the game, and be upset 
the chess-board. The treaty of Villa- 
franca was the reply to the annexation 
of the Dachies! 

Most men would have sunk under 
such a blow as this. For a while, 
indeed, Cavour seemed to feel it as 
the wreck of his hopes and the ruin 
of his ambition; he gave ino his re- 
signation as minister, which was 
accepted, and he retired into Swit- 
zeriand. He was beaten at his own 
weapon, too, by one who combined 
the craft of Macchiavelli with the 
force of “les gros bataillons.” It 
is said that the French Emperor 
could not conceal his triumph at the 
discomfiture of his opponent, and 
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actually overwhelmed the new min- 
ister, M. Ratazzi, with assurances of 
confidence and esteem. 

Even in thé close intimacy of 
his dearest friends—to whose so- 
ciety, on the Lake of Geneva, he 
now hastened—Cavour preserved a 
guarded reserve as to the motives 


‘ of the Emperor, which bis bio- 


grapher, M. de Ja Rive, attributes 
to the moderation and justice with 
which he could jadge even an ad- 
versary, but which it is by no means 
unfair to ascribe to a very different 
reason—the discomfiture of defeat 
in a struggle where each had at- 
tempted to outwit the other. Ca- 
vour had won “the first innings.” 
The Duchies were his own—he 
owed nothing to France on that 
issue whatever. The popular voice 
—how persuaded it is not part of 
my present task to inquire—had 
declared for annexation to Pied- 
mont; and it is well to remember 
this fact, for at that moment there 
was no question whatever of Italian 
unity. The object of the movement 
was a larger kingdom for the house 
of Savoy. Now, this was not 
“the idea” for which France had 
gone to war. It was far less her 
object to aggrandise Piedmont than 
to humiliate Austria. “He has 
given me excelient reasons,” said 
Cavour, speaking of the Emperor; 
“for not making war, but not one 
—not one single one—for making a 
peace.” 

* Be it so,” cried he. ‘ One road 
has been closed against us—let us 
try another. lt may take us twenty 
years to do what we should have 
done in a few weeks, BUT: WE WILL 
po iT. Besides; England has not 
yet helped ns. Let us see what she 
will do. Meanwhile Till turn my 
attention to Naples.” 

Little did the King of Naples 
suspect how closely his destiny was 
bound up with that treaty of Villa- 
franca. Indeed the most forecast- 
ing of politicians could scarcely 
have predicted how the discomfiture 
of Piedmont in the north was to be 
compensated in the sogth. 

The biographer who would exalt 
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Count Cavour above all other states- 
men, and make such names as Pitt, 
Fox, and Peel pale before him, is 
certainly wise in passing over in 
silence the history of the intrigues 
against Naples. At no time a 
scrupulous man, here he transcends 
all that even the late history of 
Italy exhibits of Machiavellism and 
duplicity. He writes and receives 
despatches from the Neapolitan 
Court; he receives the visits of the 
Minister; discusses with M. Ludolf 
all the possible and impossible 
reforms to be introduced in the 
south ; talks of treaties and customs, 
leagues and maritime conventions ; 
and.then retires to his cabinet to 
confer with Garibaldi, and plot the 
invasion of the kingdom and the 
downfall of the dynasty! Yes; but, 
asks some one,—are you about to 
uphold the rule of the Bourbons, 
or attempt to justify the well- 
known atrocities of their Govern- 
ment? Nothing of the kind. 
There was much to reprobate in 
the old sway of that house. They 
had faults in plenty, but perhaps, 
after all, neither of the kind nor to 
the extent ascribed to them. The 
question is, Was the mode in which 
they were treated—not by Gari- 
baldi and his filibusters, for it is 


not to such acts the rule of right- 


can be applied—but was the treat- 
ment by Cavour’s Government jus- 
tifiable on any ground of honour or 
good faith? Was it fair to discuss 
the terms of an alliance with a state 
in the morning, and plot its revolu- 
tion in the afternoon? Was'it by 
such a policy as this that the new era 
of a moral Italy was to be inaugu- 
rated? Was it thus that the double- 
dealing and falsehood, which he de- 
plored as the vices that rendered all 
constitutional government in Italy 
so difficult, were to be shamed down 
and discouraged ? 

It is generally believed that the 
whols work of the downfall of the 
Bourbons was accomplished by 
Garibaldi. This was not the case. 
All the agencies so successfully 
employed in Tuscany—the same 
machinery, worked by the same 
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hand—were engaged at Naples. 
The civil servants, the highest in 
the state—the army, from the 
generals down to the corporals—the 
fanctionaries of the various depart- 
ments of the post-office and the 
customs—were all bought. The 
King, in fact, was left with a few 
Jesuits and some Bavarians to ad- 
vise and to support him—to coun- 
sel him to yield when he ought to 
have resisted, and to resist when 
resistance was all in vain! 

No apologist of Cavour has ever 
attempted to palliate the course of 
this policy. Indeed, he made a 
half-avowal that its necessity was 
its sole excuse. “Ils me forceront 
& passer la reste de ma vie 4 con- 
spirer,” was the very frank con- 
cession of the line te which he felt 
himself reduced. In other words, 
—“TI shall be driven to plot and 
scheme and undermine—not to 
treat, to diplomatise, nor to ad- 
minister.” 

In jockey phrase, Cavour did ‘not 
“stand to win” on Garibaldi ;. but 
he risked little if he lost, nay, it 
was not quite certain if there would 
not be a real and tangible gain in the 
discredit that failure would bring 
upon a daring and aggressive par- 
tisan. Garibaldi had begun to hold 
his head high, and to employ a tone 
which ministers are not prone to 
admire. 

That the expedition was neither 
interfered with nor impeded—that 
it was secretly encouraged and 
sided,-is now no longer questioned. 
Many' of the famous * thousand” 
were discharged and pensioned sol- 
diers, who never would have re- 
signed their hard-won pensions had 
the spirit of the Government been 
adverse to the cause. It is very 
probable Cavour never, in his most 
sanguine moments, ealeulated on 
the succes; achieved by Garibaldi, 
which was out of all proportion to 
the means at his command, and to 
the forees against him; but what he 
certainly did and could count upon 
was, the mistakes and errors which 
the Bourbon Government would in- 
evitably fall into in their attempts 
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at resistance. “Je le ferai faire 
une indiserétion,” was the subtle 
exclamation of Talleyrand when an 
adversary presented a front too dif- 
ficult for open attack. The repres- 
sive measures which the eventuality 
would call for must necessarily be 
severe; and it would be hard if a 
ery of cruelty and inhumanity could 
not be raised against a sovereign 
driven to bombard his own cities and 
shoot down his own subjects. 

Let Garibaldi, therefore, win or 
lose, good to the cause of Piedmont 
must come of it. With all this, 
Cavour affected to ignore the expe- 
dition. He wrote to his agents at 
foreign courts, that the Government 
not only discountenanced such at- 
tempts, but that orders were given 
to the fleet to stop all suspected 
ships, and carefully watch the va- 


rious ports of embarkation. The - 


ministerial press scarcely alluded 
to the expedition, or did so in 
terms of gontemptuous disparage- 
ment. Meanwhile large steamers 
were chartered by the Garibaldians ; 
arms and ammunition purchased ; 
recruitment practised in open day; 
and an actual ostentation of open- 
ness displayed by the leaders of the 
expedition. 

No gloss of excuse, or even of pal- 
liation, can cover the conduct of 
Cavour as regards the Neapolitan 
Government. It was one unbroken 
course of duplicity. He had de- 
creed that the monarchy should 
fall—“ delenda est OCarthago;” and 
he cared very little by what means, 
When the Bourbons stood at bay 
before Capua, he saw the moment 
was critical, and at once sent the 
army to the aid of Garibaldi. He 
hurried off the King, too,.to the 
scene, as though to cover by the 
presence of royalty the illegality of 
the movement. It was like de- 
spatching a sheriff to take the com- 
mand of a mob! Speed was the 
great element of success here as in 
the invasion of the Marchese—speed 
that might outstrip France and pre- 
vent her interference. The only 
policy to whieh the French Em- 
peror has always succumbed is 
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“le fait accompli;” and this none 


understood better than Cavour. In 
eighteen months, therefore, from 
the defeat at Villafranca, Cavour 
saw himself master of all Italy ex- 
cept Rome and Venice. The world 
is too ardent a worshipper of suc- 
cess to be very critical about the 
means employed to obtain it; and 
this is essentially the case in poli- 
tics, whose paths are believed to 
be of necessity tortuous and crook- 
ed. Few crimes, besides, are less 
reprehended than those which assail 
the unpopular. To him, therefore, 
who would arraign the honesty or 
good faith of Cavour in these ne- 
gotiations, the reply is always ready 
—Are you going to uphold the 
Bourbons? What can you say for 
a rule which has beer a standing 
outrage to all Europe, and whose 
misdeeds have been the subject of 
universal complaint? In a word, 
the plaintiff isto be nonsuited on 
account of his character. Such is 
the judgment which grave, and even 
honourable men have come to pro- 
nounce on this issue. This would 
be a very dangerous doctrine at any 
time, but still more so if the pro- 
perty of the defaulter was to be 
ceded to the judge who condemned 
him. 

Not, indeed, that Italians them- 
selves have censured Oavour on 
this head. Intellectual greatness 
has a dazzling brilliancy about it 
that blinds the eyes of the impas- 
sioned native of the south, The 
immensity of the prize has, be- 
sides, absorbed all consideration as 
to the mode in which it has been 
won, 

It was thas, therefore, that a 
great Italy has been made: By 
long persistent intrigues; by craft; 
by daring; by a careful study of 
the character, the position, and the 
requirements of the French empire; 
by a cautious balancing of the 
rivalries of the two great states of 
the West; and, last of all, by an 
audacious contempt for right, so 
Jong: as that right was associated 
in the popular mind with acts of 
cruelty and oppression, and which 


would make its downfall a triamph 
to the cause of liberty in Europe. 

No man less great and gifted 
than Cavour could have done these 
things. They were beyond the 
reach of any who could not com- 
bine within himself a range of qua- 
lities the most opposite and most 
varied. He was at once patient 
and impulsive, a quick reasoner, a 
reflective thinker—cautious to what 
seemed timidity at times, and then 
bold with a courage that scorned 
danger. With a manner and ad- 
dress the most insinuating, he car- 
ried insolence, when it suited his 
purpose, even into the presence of 
royalty. He was a statesman by 
predilection, and a soldier by in- 
stinct; bat, above all, in his per- 
sistent acheming, his unwearied 
resources of craft, of apparent bon- 
hommie and seeming trustfulness, 
he was the beaw ideal of his nation 
—a perfect Italian ! 

Having said thus much on how 
Italy has done what she has, little 
remains to be added as to why she 
has not done more. The answer is 
in one word—she has lost Oavoar. 
He alone could have guided the 
country safely through the shoals 
and quicksands that surround it; 
and, in seeing the doubts, the in- 
decisions, the impulsive efforts at 
action, followed by intervals of 
halting uncertainty, which have 
marked the latter administrations 
of Italy, one is forcibly reminded 
of that passage in Mr. Kinglake’s 
history, where he speaks of the 
Englisb generals as only eager to 
discuss what would the great Duke 
have done in an emergency like 
their own—how would he have met 
such a crisis as that before them ? 

No other policy than this has 
presented itself te M. Ricasoli, M. 
Hatazzi, or his successors. The de- 
fiant tone assumed towards France, 
the impulse imparted to the rifle 
clubs throughout the kingdom, the 
Garibaldian menace at Sarnico— 
what were they all but imitations 
of the policy of him who, had he 
been alive, would never have men- 
aced save when he meant to strike 
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—if indeed he did not strike before 
he menaced ? 

Assuredly, had Cavour lived, the 
position of Italy had now been dif- 
ferent. Discontent would not, as 
now, lift its voice in the north, 


- nor brigandage ravage the south. 


Tt is possible that the French might 
be still at Rome; but one thing is 
certain, there would have been no 
discredit thrown on the rash en- 
thusiasm of the nation—there 
would never have been an Aspro- 
monte! nor would Garibaldi now 
lie wounded and dishonoured on 
his lone island at Caprera! 

Since the foregoing remarks on 
the Italy of Oavour were written, 
a small volume has been published 
in Florence, entitled ‘Il Oonte 
Camillo di Cavour,’ whose author, 
M. Bianchi, is said to have laid “ one 
more garland on the tomb of the 
great statesman.” Indeed his book 
is assumed to be the final vindica- 
tion of Cavour’s character against 
the calumnious attacks of the Re- 
publican party. One of the chief 
charges brought against the Cavour 
cabinet, was the backward and un- 
willing way in which Garibaldi’s 
expedition to Sicily was seconded ; 
and here, in the present volume, we 
have a distinguished member of the 
moderate party, a politician of note 
and merit, the personal friend of 
Ricasoli, distinctly and plainly de- 
claring that, so far from acting in 
opposition to Garibaldi, so far from 
any discouragement or coldness, 
M. Cavour only shronded his acts 
within the thin cloak of diplomatic 
treachery, and, while he was treating 
with Neapolitan envoys, discussing 
the conditions and terms of a future 
alliance, his subordinates were all 
actively employed in fi:ting out the 
expedition, and preparing for its 
embarkation. > 

This defence of Cavour, however 
unsuited to English notions of 
honour and rectitude, will astonish 
no one who is conversant with Italy. 

It never occurred to M. Bianchi 
to think when he wrote his book, 
nor, we venture to say, to any of his 
Italian readers when they read it, 
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that he was uttering the most fatal 
condemnation on*¢the character of 
that statesman whose fair fame he 
would vindicate. M. Bianchi tells 
us “it would not do for the Gov- 
ernment to have accorded Guri- 
baldi’s demand of arms from the 
royal arsenal; but Farina was de- 
spatched by Cavour to Genoa to 
assist in procuring arms; and an 
order given to furnish all the guns 
of the arsenal at Modena was issued 
and promptly obeyed.” These were 
despatched towards “La Foee” and 
“Quarto,” while the government 
ofticials, to keep up the semblance 
,of good faith assumed by Cavour, 
were told to watch the cvast atten- 
tively, and directed in particular 
to Polcevera and Cornegliano, two 
places in a directly opposite posi- 
tion to those named ! 

Finally, we have the very words 
of a secret telegraphic despatch 
from the hands of Count Cavour to 
Admiral Persano, who had _ been 
ostentatiously despatched with the 
fleet, to prevent, as Cavour alleged, 
all unauthorised landing on the 
Neapolitan territory. Here it is— 
we give it, as M. Bianchi does, in 
capitals :— ° 

“Srenor Count,—TaKE CARE TO 
CRUISE BETWEEN THE NEapPo LITAN 
FLEET AND GARIBALDI, I HOPE YOU 
COMPREHEND ME.” 


The reply was worthy of the 
order, and is really too characteristic 
to be omitted :— 

“Srienor Count,—I believe I under- 
stand you thoroughly. Should the case 
arise, you will send me to Finestrelle.” 

Finestrelle is a fortress in the 
high Alps, used for the punishment 
of the highest military derelicts, 
The Admiral’s meaning  there- 
fore was, “If I get the opportun- 
ity, I shall do something so com- 
promising, that only my own dis- 
grace will suffice to rescue you from 
the difficulty.” - These great men 
were really worthy of each other! 

M. Bianchi is so ardent an ethu- 
siast of Count Cavour’s duplicity— 
so fearful lest a-vestige of doubt 
might rest on the active treachery 
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of his conduct—that he gives a de- 
spatch from the Neapolitan Prime 
Minister, Carafa, to the Neapolitan 
Minister at Turin, in these words :— 
“ Notwithstanding the assurances 
given us from Turin, and the pledges of 
the Government to prevent all buccan- 
eering expeditions to our shores, such 
an expedition landed yesterday at Mar- 
salla, under the very eyes of the Sar- 
dinian fleet, Is piracy to be tolerated 
from a state with whom we are on 
friend/y relations? CaraFa.” 


On the 19th June Cavour writes 
to his agent, La Farint, in Sicily, 
“Persano will aid you in every- 


thing without compromising our 
flag!” and his -postscript is, “ It 
would be a fine thing if Garibaldi 
should pass over into Calabria! ”’ 
and adds, “ Diplomacy here is some- 
what stormy—Russia in particular 
—Prussia less so: our own Parlia- 
ment is very prudent!” 

When such a book can be written 
as the defence of a great statesman, 
and can be received as a noble and 
complete vindication of his memory, 
an Englishman must lay down the 
volume with some misgivings as to 
the future of a people so guided and 
so advocated. 





ROUGH NOTES OF A RIDE TO BABYLON. 


Ir, reader, at any previous period 
of your life, you have had the good 
fortune to visit the fair city of Bagh- 
dad, I pray you to look upon the 
following opening pages of my story 
much in the light that young ladies 
are wont to look upon the meta- 
physical disquisitions of a novel— 
as pages, in fact, containing matter 
wholly superfluous and void of in- 
terest to you, and which you may, 
therefore, lawfully and advantage- 
ously skip. I take it for granted 
that your stay there, whether short 
or long, did indelibly impress upon 
your mind the general appearance 
of the town, and the manner of life 
there—at least that of the Euro- 
pean. a: description of mine is 
likely t@freshen those memories of 
the old, quaint, Oriental city, such 
as I hold you must keep stored 
away somewhere, treasures to the 
mental vision. But, on the other 
hand, if you bave never made that 
weary desert ride that has Damas- 
cus as a starting-point and Bagh- 
dad as q goal—if you have never 
won your way against the current 
of the Tigris, rolling its fast rush- 
ing waters over countless shifting 
sand-banks—if you have never en- 
tered the city by any of its na- 
merous gates—if, in fact, for non 
cuivis homini contingit adire Cor- 
inthum, you have never seen Bagh- 


dad except in your childhood, peo-. 
pled with genii and barbers, cal- 
iphs and calenders, I beg you will 
bear with me while I give you, in 
as few words as possible, the very 
roughest sketch of the appearance 
of the town and of our manner of 
life there, as we remember it dur- 
ing one sunny month of May. For 
the prettiest first glimpse of Bagh- 
dad that you can get, is when you 
enter the town from the south by 
the river. The Tigris, d3ubling 
and turning like a hunted hare, 
takes you for the last few miles 
through a country perfectly flat and 
level. Bat, flat and level as the 
country is, the eye cannot wander 
far over it. As you approach Bagh- 
dad, dense orange groves, long dark 
sweeping lines of pomegranate and 
date trees, shut in the view. The 
whole country seems a rich culti- 
vated garden. You cannot look 
over it and come to any other con- 
clusion. Cultivated it is, and fer- 
tile beyond all telling, but what 
you see is merely a fringe of ver- 
dure to vast tracts of desert sterile 
wastes. Looking over this garden, 
you may observe at work, wells, in 
number more than you. can easily 
count—wells whose construction 
is identical with the early stories 
of the Bible. Your boat passes in 
mid-stream little islands covered in 
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such a way that you can make out 
nothing but a tall tangled mass of 
reeds and grass. Should the cur- 
rent swing your boat near to any 
one of these islands, you may hear 
a sudden rush and an angry gront 
that will probably startle you. The 
reeds’ canes rattle again, and the 
agitated slender points mark the 
course of a wild boar roused from 
his quiet island Jair. The last bend 
of the river arrived at, you gaze at 
once upon the very heart of the old 
city, as it lies divided before you by 
the waters of the noble stream; and 
at once you are aware that fallen 
away indeed is Baghdad from her 
ancient splendour. A bridge of 
boats spans the current. You can 
distinguish, swarming across, a 
motley crowd of horsemen and foot- 
men, and beasts of burden laden 
high with fruit and vegetables of 
all kinds. Jf you watch attentively 
you will see, between you and the 
clear sunlit sky, the dark form of 
some Arab Sheik or Bedouin of the 
desert emerge for a few moments 
distinct from the crowd, and as the 
eye is tracing the picturesque out- 
line, crossed at an angle by the long 
tufted lance, the whole disappears 
behind, a camel, moving slowly 
along under bales of goods piled 
high aloft. The waters are at their 
full height, and bathe in places the 
walls of the houses, some two or 
three feet above the usual level, 
To the right and to the left are the 
light-coloured sides of the houses, 
built, many of them, with bricks 
brought from the ruined Babylon. 
These walls, for the most part 
crumbling to pieces with age and 
neglect, present but a fragile barrier 
to the turbid current rushing so 
angrily by them. Tall window- 
frames of intricate wood-work, into 
which tiny fragments of painted 
glass are fastened, pierce the sides 
of the houses. As you glide under 
them a casement is run up, and a 
light floating cloud of white muslin 
gauze betokens the presence of some 
carefully barred-in, secluded inmate 
of a harem. Whether the “sweet 
soul that breathes beneath” the 
cloud is passing fair or the contrary, 
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young or aged, it is impossible for 
mortal eye to distinguish. But, of 
course, your innate gallantry in- 
clines yon to invest the mysterious 
apparition with all the bloom and 
with all the charms of youth and 
extreme beauty. On the flat ter- 
raced roofs a few figures veiled 
from head to foot, shapeless forms 
of blue drapery, are moving about, 
engaged apparently in various do- 
mestic occupations. You silently 
wonder how woman so disguised 
can make use of either hand or foot 
—at least to any purpose. In a 
shady verandah overhanging the 
waters is a fat Turk, resting his au- 
gust person on piles of silk cush- 
ions, and motionless as a statue. 
A crowd of white-robed menials 
stand near; and the only thing 
moving about the group is a wreath 
of blue smoke, curling upward from 
the fragrant latakia, kindling in a 
pipe-bowl. The domes of mosques 
and graceful tapering minarets— 
some ruined, some brilliant with 
gold-leaf and porcelain—rise from 
the sea of flat-roofed houses around. 
Away to the left, appearing from 
behind the mud-bank of a canal, is a 
curious-shaped building, small, but 
in shape something between a pyra- 
mid and aspire. Itis too far to make 
anything ‘of it, and as you are giv- 
ing it up in despair, you are told it 
is the tomb of Zubeide, the wife ot 
the great Caliph Haroon al Rashid. 
Whilst your mind is still glowing 
with the recollections of tere 
adventures of the fair ladWRof the 
diamond, boldly described big as 
an ostrich egg, which she found 
in the desolate city—of her two 
naughty sisters—of her wonderful 
escape from their treachery—of her 
daily beatings of them, when trans- 
formed into black dogs—and of her 
final happy union with the Com- 
mander of the Faithfal_—you are 
off the steps of the British Resi- 
dency. The house, built on the left 
bank of the stream, looks wonder- 
fully substantial and solid, con- 
trasting with the frazile-looking 
buildings and crumbling walls in the 
neighbourhood. 

Life at Baghdad 


during the 
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summer months, if you are not 
living under canvass in some shady 
leasant garden of the suburbs, 
eaves its impression on the mind 
as a game of hide-and-seek with 
the sun kept up the live-long day, 
and in which you find you have 
considerably the worst of it. In 
the morning, if you go for a ride, 
and leave the town by one of 
the eastern gates, you see before 
you a desert reaching away to a 
distant horizon line, Jike a watery 
waste, from the very®spot whereon 
you are standing immediately be- 
neath the city walls. Your good 
horse breathes gladly at the fresh 
free air of the desert, and at that 
moment not the wealth of a king- 
dom, not even the behest of your 
own lady-love, would prevent you 
from doing what you have in your 
mind to do. Your hand, by some 
almost imperceptible movement, 
causes a slackening of the rein; 
your knee gently presses the flank 
that is throbbing beneath you. For 
the sight of the far-stretching plain 
has not been lost upon your horse. 
His heart is thumping against the 
saddle flap with the bounding beat 
of a steam-driven piston. In that 
moment, as if some electric spark 
had kindled your natures simul- 
taneously, be starts with a bound 
like a deer; in another you are fly- 
ing along, urging the high-couraged 
animal beneath you to the top of 
his speed, and nothing before you 
but the wide wide desert, glisten- 
ing in the morning sun, whose beams 
meet you pleasantly enough as you 
rush through the keen cold air of 
early day. But by the time your 
gallop is over, and you are home, 
and long before you have finished 
your bathing and dressing, the 
sun’s rays, so pleasant in the early 
morning, are now pouring into the 
house, and heating it as furrace 
flames heat an oven. You fly with 
cracking skin and throbbing tem- 
ples and hide yourself in the bowels 
of the earth. Below every house 
are subterranean chambers, far- 
nished as the rooms above—an- 


other house, in fact—a range of fur- 
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nished cellars, called a “ sirdanb.” 
Here you breakfast: the morning’s 
gallop, now a thing of the past, has 
bequeathed to you an appetite be- 
fore which little hills of young green 
cucumbers, and of piloff (whose rice 
is largely mottled with boiled raisins 
and cinnamon), disappear like misty 
valley clouds before a midday sun. 
During the day, if you are a sen- 
sible man, you keep quiet, sheltered 
in these subterranean chambers 
from the fierce glow of noon by 
kindly mother earth. If you are 
otherwise, you roam about seeking 
a cooler place, but finding none. 
You are Jured perhaps to the banks 
of the stream, where a reed-built 
room—the technical name of which 
I never could pronounce, se will 
not hazard reputation by writing— 
sprinkled constantly with water, 
holds out a tempting refage. There 
is something pleasant in the sound - 
of the rushing stream close beside 
you, and in the noise of the con- 
stant splashing of water on the 
reeds—the walls, as it were, of the 
room; but the thermometer stands 
considerably higher than in the 
house, and flies, as of those of the 
plague of Egypt, beset you, and 
give you not a moment’s peace of 
body or mind. During these mid- 
day hours, should you be unfortn- 
nately abroad, wandering with rest- 
less spirit, you will find no sympa- 
thising Turk about. In the door- 
ways and in the passages you will 
stumble across the prostrate bodies 
of cavasses and turbaned menials 
by the seore; but they give no 
signs of life, and for all the assist- 
ance they are likely to give you in 
your distress, you might as well be 
among the petrified worshippers of 
the great Nardoun. 

But there is an occasion on which 
all these apparently lifeless forms 
start into sudden action. We remem- 
ber sometimes as the noontide hours 
were dragging their slow lengths 
along, a clattering of horses’ - hoofs 
would be heard in the yard. In a 
few minutes, cavasses and servants, 
bathmen and Turkish guards, would 
be hurrying—as much as a Turk, 
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ever does hurry—towards the sound. 
On looking into the yard to see the 
cause of this unusual excitement, 
we would see two horses, reek- 
ing with perspiration, nostrils dis- 
tended, flanks heaving, and so 
wretchedly thin and worn withal, 
that we would not have been 
surprised if one or both had 
dropped down dead on the spot. 
One horse carries a pair of large 
leathern bags; on the other sits 


a man with the broad shoulders 
and thick arms of a giant. His 
face, notwithstanding the dark 


colour of the skin, has a terribly 
sunburnt look, and his beard and 
mustaches, once glossy and sleek 
with the blackest of “reng,” are 
now white with the dust of travel. 
In the creases of his upper coat 
and of his enormous boots lie 
whole drifts of the desert sands. 
The reins drop mechanically from 
his hands; and as he inode mut- 
ters a sonorous prayer to Allah, be 
makes himself into as heavy and 
into as helpless a bundle as he pos- 
sibly can, and drops off his horse 
into the arms of a cavass, who 
stands by with muscles braced 
ready to receive the inert mass. In 
the course of a few minutes that 
brawny breadth of shoulder, that 
formidable thickness of the arms 
that had so attracted our attention, 
would entirely disappear. There 
steps forth from a pile of furcoats, 
felt cloths, linen wrappers, leather 
leggings, and a perfect armoury of 
sundry defensive weapons, a large- 
framed man certainly, bat so ex- 
.ceedingly spare that the large frame- 
work of bone appears to have no- 
thing .but skin upon it, not an ounce 
-of superfluous flesh or muscle. He 
tucks the leathern bags under his 
arm,,and strides away with legs im- 
umensely distended, a sort of striding 
-bridge, towards the quarters of the 
Vice-Consul. This travel-stained 
man is the Tatar from COonstanti- 
nople. -He has been a number of 
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consecutive hours on horseback, the 
mere mentioning of which would 
make the toughest of postboys, the 
most dunderheaded, enduring of 
German ‘“ postillons,” stand aghast. 
This Tatar has ridden in hot haste, 
and his ride has cost Her Majesty’s 
Government about £100 sterling. 
He has probably left more than one 
horse dead or dying upon the road; 
and if the servants at the different 
post-houses had it in their power 
to sue bim at law for assault and 
battery, the ®ritish Treasury would 
possibly have to pay a much longer 
bill. For in their zeal of office these 
Tartars slash about with surprising 
energy, on every possible occasion, 
over the heads and faces of the un- 
fortunate attendants at the post- 
houses, the long leathern lashes of 
a whip, which is carried fastened 
to the wrist. Those leathern bags 
that the Tatar has brought with 
him may contain a despatch, on 
the reading of which the destina- 
tion of an army may depend; or, 
as once happened, there may be 
pulled forth from their dusty re- 
cesses @ pair of French pumps, for 
the diplomatic feet of some dandy 
attaché.* This pair of French pumps 
that bad probably caused an amount 
of woe to man and beast beyond all 
telling, had happened to be the only 
packet to be taken eastwards, there 
being no despatches lying or ready 
at the Embassy at Constantinople 
when the time came round for the 
Tatar to start for Baghdad. 

About five o’clock, while your 
enemy the sun is engaged slanting 
his beams down the river, making 
its waters look one mass of mol- 
ten gold, you prepare for a stroll 
through the crowded bazaars. 
There you will be jostled more than 
to your heart’s content by every 
variety of picturesque Oriental cos- 
tume. Albanians in richly em- 
broidered jackets and loose baggy 
trousers, and girded round the waist 
by a sash bristling with silver- 





* Written when British troops were 


occupying Persian territory, and at the 


time when Her Majesty’s ministers at the Court of Persia and suite were resident 


at Baghdad. 
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‘ mounted pistols and maurderons- 


looking “ yatagans.” Wild Arabs 
straight from the desert, * stalking 
along in their black and white 
striped “abbas,” and with gay 
coloured handkerchiefs fastened 
over the brows with a rope spun 
from their own camel’s hair, Veil- 
ed women shoffling about awk- 
wardly on their high-heeled yellow 
slippers. Grave, solemn Turks 
seated on donkeys, who charge the 
crowd recklessly, never deigning to 
look either to the right or to the 
Jeft. Half-naked, ragged beggars 
will throw themselves at your feet, 
contort their features, and in ram- 
bling incoherent speech will invoke 
all the blessings of Allah and his 
holy Prophet on your Obristian 
head. I remember in those even- 
ing strolls we generally stopped 
before the pipe-shops, and those 
shops where the delicaté Bussorah 
goblets were set out in tempting 
array. Neither the prettily-fash- 
ioned pipe- bowls, nor the fragile, 
gracefully-turned claywork of Bus- 
sorah did we find expensive: in- 
deed much the contrary. Bat the 
recklessness with which we invest- 
ed our Tomauns in basketfuls of 
the one and the other, was some- 
thing incredible. When we used 
to gaze with fond eyes upon our 
treasures spread out on the floor of 
our rooms, in despair our thoughts 
would turn upon a long journey of 
months that was before us—a jour- 
ney before starting upon which 
every single article that was not 
an actual necessary of life would 
have to be discarded, and left as a 
legacy to some unappreciating, un- 
imaginative, ungrateful Turk. In 
one corner of the room stood a per- 
fect bundle of cherry pipe-sticks, 
which had been chosen with im- 
mense judgment, as we flattered 
ourselves. What eventually be- 
came of them, we do not remem- 
ber; but we can well call to mind, 
how in those days no earthly consi- 
deration would have induced us to part 
with any single one of them, no, not 
to our dearest friend, not for life 
itself. 


By the time we were home again 
from the bazaars, that part of the 
house which at noon was the cool- 
est, was, now that the sun was 
down, simply unbearable. The at- 
mosphere was close and heavy, and 
clouds of musquitoes hung about, 
filling the air with an ominous 
everlasting hom. This hour of 
parting day, as the bullying sun 
is dipping behind the glowing 
horizon, is the hour at which all 
Baghdad flies to the house-top, 
There, a gentle breeze coming down 
the river fang your cheek, and puts 
to utter confusion the adventurous 
musquitoes who followed you like 
a pack of hounds as you fled through 
the yard and lower rooms. On 
looking about you, over the broad 
open terrace of the house, it would 
appear that some good kind genii 
had been at work, and had trans- 
ported hither by a shake of his 
head everything appertaining to 
your evening’s comfort. <A table 
is spread, and preparations evi- 
dently for dinner are being made 
by a crowd of servants. Other 
servants are standing about, arms 
folded, and with a resigned, long- 
suffering look on their countenances, 
as if they had been waiting your 
arrival ever since daylight. A tiny 
cup of black coffee is presented to 
you, and the amber end of a long 
cherry-stick wheeling round ap- 
proaches your lips. Sipping the 
black coffee, and coquetting with 
the smooth, clouded amber that 
yields generously to the slightest 
request of your lip such peace-re- 
storing, grateful clouds, you beguile 
the intervening half-hour to dinner. 
If you are a man of an inquisitive 
turn of mind, or desirous of dis- 
traction with your tobacco, you 
need only take your seat on the 
parapet of the terrace, look over 
it, and note the’ various domestic 
arrangements that are being car- 
ried out on the neighbouring roofs 
around. Whole troops of veiled 
figures are flitting about like 
ghosts in the rapidly increasing 
gloom, and swarthy Nubian slaves, 
staggering under mountains of — 
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blue striped bundles, are emerging 
through a hole in the roof. These 
bandles are the beds of the family; 
and in the course of a few hours, 
when night has hung her black pall 
over the face of the Jand, you will all 
be sleeping, young and old, men and 
wemen, Christians and Turks, with 
the same ceiling, the same roof, above 
your heads—the dark-blue, starlit 
vault of heaven. 

It was after a stay of ten days or 
so at Baghdad, that a party of four 
of us determined upon starting for 
the ruins of Babylon. There was a 
difficulty about horses, as only one 
of the party had his at Baghdad. 
The rest of us, on making up our 
minds to ride, on hire, whatever 
wretched animals the bazaars might 
prodace, had this sorry consolation 
in our hearts, that at least half-a- 
dozen good horses, sound in wind 
und limb, calling us lords and 
masters, were stanjing engaged in 
that pleasant occupation of “ eating 
their heads off” in a camp situated 
certainly on the same river-bank as 
we ourselves were then, but sepa- 
rated from us by some hundreds of 
miles of desert trackless wastes. 
On leaving the camp, at a few 
hours’ notice, about a fortnight 
previous, I had tried hard to bring 
away a horse with me. I knew 
that if I did not succeed, there was 
but very little probability of my 
ever seeing cither of my two again. 
The forces under Sir James Outram 
were about to leave the camp they 
held on the river-bank, and I felt 
sure that two ownerless horses 
would stand but a poor chance 
when the hurried transfer of an 
army from terra firma .to the 
decks of transport vessels was in 
question. Of the two horses that 
stood at my tent door, one was an 
old favourite; so when the servants 
were engaged thrusting all my 


worldly goods into as small a space 
as was possible, I found time to 
run down to the captain of the 
little war-steamer that was about 
to start up the river for Baghdad 
and beseech him to take a horse on 
board. He consented, only provid- 
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ing that the animal should be sent 
a mile or so up the river, to a spot 
where he gave me to understand 
the depth of the water would allow 
of the steamer runping in, and the 
nature of the bank would permit of 
the horse walking on board. Walk- 
ing on board! These were his 
words, and I pondered over them 
much in the secret corners of m 

heart. However, so it was arranged. 
The good captain seemed tuo think 
it a very easy matter; I had an 
evil foreboding that it would be very 
much the contrary. A six years’ in- 
timacy with my old favourite had 
afforded me various opportunities of 
studying the quips and cranks of 
his odd nature. He had an unrea- 
sonable, absurd, unwarrantable dis- 
like to shipboard. The idea of his 
walking on board! I felt instinct- 
ively that there was as much chance 
of his walking straight off the earth 
to the moon. Unless he was to be 
conjured on board, I felt pretty cer- 
tain that slings, and slings only, 
were the sole earthly means that 
would resist with success that re- 
fractory natare of his, and these the 
slender spars of the small steamer 
did not admit of. But as it was 
simply a question to me of losing 
or keeping a valuable horse—losing 
if he was left behind, and keeping 
if he could be by any” means in- 
veigled on board the steamer—I 
thought the captain’s plan worth 
a trial, and wisely kept my own 
counsel ; for I was fally sensible of 
the extreme horror in which every 
sailor holds anything likely to give 
rise to detention when once he is 
under weigh, As I returned to my 
tent that was—now three or four 
dirty-looking bundles strewed about 
—I pictured to myself, in defiance 
of all gratitude, the man with whom 
I had just been in such amiable con- 
verse as he would appear ,an hour 
or so hence. I knew that cheerful, 
obliging sailor, a favourite with 
everybody, whom I had just left 
pacing so calmly his quarterdeck, 
would be, on my account and before 
lung, in the sudden space of a few 
minutes, transformed into entirely 
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a different being. Where he was 
walking now so quietly, he would 
be stamping his feet like an en- 
raged gnu. That bland conntenance 
would be purple; those lips would 
be consigning me and everything 
belonging to me to eternal perdition. 
For did I not see as clearly as if it 
was all before my eyes, the little 
steamer, with steam up, grating her 
trimly painted sides against the 
projecting roots and stones of a 
ragged bank, my horse tied with 
ropes in every conceivable way, 
but still able to lash out and 
sidle, and back and drag after him 
over the plain the whole sbip’s 
company like so many Hectors in 
the dust. The event turned out 
much as I had expected. ‘The very 
sight of the river and the approach- 


‘ing steamer made the horse stiffen 


his crest, extend his thin postrils, 
and prepare himself for battle. 
Planks were laid down from the 
deck to the bank, and artfully cover- 
ed with grass. A tempting lock of 
fragrant hay was held out by a kind 
hand on board. The crew fastened 
on to the halter like bull-dogs, and 
tugged with all their strength. The 
groom coaxed and shouted, and even 
threw stones at the poor dear old 
horse. But all in vain. He “ beg- 
ged to decljne.” His desert blood 
was as *shy of shipboard as is a 
delicate timid woman, After a 
desperate attempt to kill his groom, 
and drown me—for as a last resonrce 
I had tried to ride him, blindfold, 
across the planks—the captain, with 
patience quite exhausted and be- 
side himself with wrath, called us 
all on board, and ordered the 
steamer to go ahead. As we 
pushed off from the bank, the feel- 
ing that I had parted perbaps for 
ever—and i¢ was for ever—from an 
old friend sat heavy on my heart. 
On taking a last fond look at 
my old favourite, it was only too 
evident that no reciprocal feeling 
of sorrow crossed that broad breast. 
There he stood with head erect, 
snorting defiance at the departing 
steamer, The groom was standing 
by, significantly tapping the girdle, 


that wound so tightly around his 
own slim waist. Now that I, his 
“lord and master,’ was gone from 
his gaze for ever, who was to pat 
rice into tbat humble stomach ? 

Reader of mine! I trust yours is 
a forgiving nature. I had nearl 
started you off to Babylon, when 
started myself off on the above 
needless digression about a horse; 
and I cannot even give a reasonable 
excuse for having thus wandered 
away from my original subject. 
When it was known in the bazaars 
that horses on hire were wanted for 
Babylon, a man, one Hassan, speed- 
ily presented himself at the Resi- 
dency. The bargain was soon 
struck, and according to the terms 
of it we were to be provided with 
three horses, and some mules to 
carry the servants and our bedding, 
Notwithstanding the man Hassan’s 
dilating much on the excellent 
qualities of the horses .that we 
were to be provided with, and his 
vowing by all that he held sacred 
that we had only to sit on their 
backs and ride them at a hand-gallop 
from one Serai to the other, we in 
our own minds were nearly certain 
that horses hired as these were 
would be but sorry brutes to look 
at; so not wishing to make our- 
selves needlessly. uncomfortable by 
ordering them out to be looked 
at, we told the owner to take 
them some six miles down the 
river. By this arrangement, when 
we should arrive in the afternoon 
by water at the spot agreed upon, 
we should find him and the animals 
awaiting us on the bank, and we 
should ourselves be some six miles on - 
our road to Babylon. 

Early in the afternoon we threw 
our saddles into what looked like a 
large black shield floating on the 
water of the river. We ourselves step- 
ped in over the side after our saddles, 
and in another minute, smiling tri- 
umphantly at greeting friends on 
the bank, we were shooting down 
the Tigris, midstream. A muscular 
Baghdadee, reaching over the edge of 
the shield, worked a paddle and kept 
us from spinning round io the boil- 
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ing eddies of the current. This 
black shield we were in, that glided 
so merrily over the seething, turbid 
waters of the river, was a “ ghoofa.” 
Its willow twigs, now precious to 
us as the breath in our bodies, bent 
under feet, as the wicker sides of a 
basket would have done. A thick 
coating of bitumen made the willow 
twigs water-tight, and inside was a 
sort of lining of rushes and date 
leaves. The enjoyment of this novel 
manner of proceeding down a river 
was rather marred by the idea that 
if any one of the party were sud- 
denly to give a kick on the spot 
whereon he stood, the action would 
most inevitably consign’ the whole 
of us to one “ watery grave.” But, 
fragile as these “ ghoofas” appear, 
in reality they are not so. They 
will cross a river with one or two 
horses on board with perfect safety. 
We sped rapidly down through the 
gardens and groves of Baghdad. 
Our ghoofaman plied his paddle 
craftily, and as he inclined his body 
forwards above the edge, he repre- 
sented as it were the prow of our 
shield-like basket-boat. Singular as 
was the appearance and construc- 
tion of our own ghoofa, and of the 
numberless others we passed, our 
attention was also much attracted 
by some large boats‘of quite another 
build. These were moving along, 
some down stream, under a huge 
lateen sail; others were being towed 
up stream by a string of stalwart 
naked Arabs, who chanted to their 
work a wild melancholy strain. 
These boats were also covered with 
bitumen as ours was, but the build, 
instead of being round, was that of 
a boat, with a fantastically-curved 
raking prow ‘and sharp stern. 
Projecting far ont behind the stern 
were several large logs of wood, 
fastened together in an objectless, 
untidy sort of way; these logs so 
fastened formed a grotesque-looking 
thing enough, which served, rather 
to our astonishment, as the rudder 
to the boat. These boats, a sort of 
“bagala,” are simply a basket-work 
of rushes and straw, covered thickly 
with bitumen, and from forty to 
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fifty feet long, with good beam, and 
drawing but little water. An Arab 
will tell you that diligent workmen 
will finish a boat of the kind in one 
day. They are laden, some of them 
with grain, from Bussorah the 
great corn market, the Odessa of 
these countries. Others are carry- 
ing valuable merchandise, that has 
found its way up the Persian Gulf 
from the markets of Bombay. If 
you could manage to have a talk 
with that magnificent-looking fel- 
low, whom, were you to meet him 
in Europe, you might take for a 
brigand straight from the Abruzzi, 
but here in Asia you know him to be 
a sort of Bashi-Bazook, half Kurd, 
half Chaldean, who scowls down at 
you as he lies sprawling on his 
deck, with weapons of all kinds 
within reach of his right hand, and 
who then, as if you were quite un- 
worthy of any long scrutiny of his, 
looks afterwards about and around 
him as if he were lord of the whole 
universe; well, if you could manage 
to have a talk with him, and he 
would condescend to answer you 
in phrases of more length than 
merely cursing at you as an infidel, 
he could probably tell you that he 
and his companions have had more 
than one fight for dear life on their 
way up the river, with plundering 
Arabs from the Benilam and Monti- 
fica tribes, boat-loads of whom had 
pushed off from the baoks with a view 
to appropriate ,the contents of the 
boat intrusted to his mercenary care. 

As we stot down the stream, 
the cultivation and trees became 
thinner; and we could now see 


across the far-stretching broad 
plains on both sides of us. The 
river was very full, and having 
overflowed in places its banks, 


large sheets of water lay over the 
country, glistening in the light of 
the descending sun. Away to the 
right we caught a glimpse of K—— 
spurring across the plain. As he 
had his own good horse to carry 
him, he natnrally preferred the 
gallop of six miles to the “ ghoofa.” 
Every now and then, a sheet of 
water, that had been laid over the 
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desert by the river, would meet the 
distant horseman in mid-career, 
We would see a thousand diamonds 
gleam suddenly brilliant in the 
evening light, and then through the 
midst of them horse and rider 
would appear, skimming like some 
enchanted spirit across the smooth 
face’ of the waters. On onr ap- 
proaching the spot where it had 
been agreed that Hassan and his 
horses were to wait us, not a living 
thing did we see upon the plain for 
miles around, except a very lightly 
clad boy on a white donkey. The 
boy appeared to be watching our 
boat; and finally, as we touched the 
bank, he approached cautiously, and 
peered at us as if to satisfy himself 
of our identity. He then delivered 
himself of something very guttural 
to our boatman, settled himself 
quite on the tail-end of his donkey, 
broke into a hand-gallop, and, disap- 
pearing from our sight, vanished 
into space across the plain. Though 
certainly partaking largely of the 
mysterious, there was something 
business-like in the bearing of the 
boy that a little encouraged us; 
but for the rest it appeared that the 
fates had willed we were to be left 
an indefinite period of time with our 
own meditations on the banks of the 
stream. . 

And so left we were for two mortal 
hours. The glowing sun had gone 
down upon our impatience, and the 
short twilight was launching us 
rapidly into night, when Hassan, 
horses, and mules, made their appear- 
ance, The reason for their being so 
late at the trysting place was this: 
They had arrived at noon, but had no 
sooner sat down to await our arrival, 
than a party of horsemen, supposed 
to be Bashi-Bazooks, were descried 
in the distance. As it was nearly 
certain that, if by chance these despe- 
rate marauders caught sight of the 
horses, they would instantly ride 
up and appropriate them, and pro- 
bably amuse themselves by pricking 
the owner with their lances till he 
jumped into the river, or otherwise 
considerately disposed of himself, 


Hassan and the muleteers crept 


away to a place of concealment 
some four miles off, leaving the 
white donkey and boy as a sort of 
vidette. We said nothing. It was 
quite possible that the story was 
true. It was also quite possible 
that the party of dreaded Bashi- 
Bazooks was the mere creation of 
Hassan’s brain rendered snddenly 
imaginative by the hopes of detain- 
ing us that night from proceeding 
onwards for some inscrutable object 
of his own. There was still day- 
light enough left to see only too 
clearly the wretched, miserable ani- 
mals that we were about to mount. 
There they were, three angular 
galloways, sore-backed, girth-galled, 
hocks spavined to a degree that was 
a study, and feet all shapes and 
sizes, turned up like a Chinese 
slipper at the toe, and worn away 
to nothing at the heel. We posi- 
tively shuddered as we thought over 
the long weary miles that lay be- 
tween us and Babylon. We went 
through the farce of drawing lots, 
I remember, and having chosen our 
horses as the lots fell, we were 
about to saddle up, when Hassan 
rushed towards us with  terror- 
stricken countenance, stayed our 
hands, and implored us in the name 
of the Prophet to desist. Good 
heavens! what on earth did the 
fellow want? What farther de- 
tention could he wish to put upon 
us, we’ who had been hitherto so 
long-suffering, so indulgent of past 
delay, we who had listened without 
a murmur to the Bashi-Bazook story ? 
It was simply this: night was com- 
ing on apace, and our starting in 
the rapidly-increasing darkness and 
gloom was a thing not to be dreamt 
of by the most foolhardy of men. 
The boy would be lost; the mules 
would stick fast and be deplorably 
drowned in the flooded tracts of 
the plain across which our road 
lay. We ourselves would inevitably 
catch fevers from breathing the 
nightly exhalations of the sub- 
merged desert. Even the dreaded 
Bashi-Bazooks were lugged in in the 
vain hope of establishing some sort 
of indecision, some sort of fear, in 
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our stubborn hearts, Hassan beat 
his breast, and finally went to the 
length of throwing his round felt 
skull-cap on the ground, and that 
with a vehemence and a suddenness 
that made even one of the poor 
horses prick his ears, and give a 
sign or two of life. But instantly 
our saddles were placed, as gently as 
circumstances would permit, on the 
raw backs of our horses, start we did, 
fcr we bad no ambition of bivouack- 
ing around our saddles on the banks 
of Tigris, romantic as the situation 
might appear hereafter to friends in 
England. Under a starry heaven—I 
thought not even in Southern Africa 
I had ever seen one equal to it in 
brilliancy—we struck away south- 
west across the plain, leaving the 
Tigris behind us; and now our 
horses’ heads were turned in the 
direction of her sister river the 
Euphrates. It had been long dark 
when the howling of dogs told us 
we were passing through an Arab 
encampment. Still on we went, 
every now and then splashing 
through acres of water, our horses 
profanely treading upon what seem- 
ed a brilliant starlit firmament 
spread beneath us. It was within 
ao hour of midnight when the large 
Serai of Kan-e-zad loomed up sud- 
denly, dark and massive, before us. 
At the Serai we found K » Who 
had arrived several hours previous, 
and the Turkish guard of four 
dragoons under a lieutenant, pro- 
vided us by the Pasha of Bagh- 
dad. As the road is not considered 
safe, travellers to Babylon are pro- 
vided with guard from Baghdad; 
bat I’m afraid few travellers find 
the officer commanding the escort 
the obliging being that we found 
ours. He was a good-looking young 
man, with fair bair and grey eyes, 
the inheritance, probably, of some 
dazzling Georgian beauty. Late as 
the hour was, he stood, sabre-girt, 
ready to receive us; and upon our 
Cismounting he sate himself down 
upon the ground, and in the most 
humble way in the world set 
to work at palling off our dusty, 
travel-stained boots. We perched 
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ourselves upon one of the little 
raised platforms within the great 
quadrangle of the building, which 
seemed full of travellers, very few 
of whom appeared to be asleep, far 
as the night was spent. I believe 
your true Oriental when on the 
move sleeps but little during the 
night. You suddenly awake after 
a sleep of apparently hours, and 
look towards your watch-fire ; there 
you will see him; his fingers 
stretched out are red in the glow of 
the firelight, and his eye is gleam- 
ing out at you, bright like a beacon, 
through the darkness of night. The 
air was heavy with the smoke of 
various small fires kindled around 
in different parts of the large Serai. 
As we wandered away to smiling 
England, to home, to memories of 
those nearest and dearest, the ad- 
venturesome voice of some traveller 
near us broke from a dark recess 
of the building. The tale whether 
of love or woe "twas hard to say; 
but whatever it was, it startled the 
hush of night in piercing tones of 
nasal melancholy. 

The light of early dawn showed 
the corresponding terrace to ours 
on the other side of the quadrangle 
crowded with human beings. All 
were dressed alike, in a sort of 
white linen military dress. These, 
we learned, were Anatolian recruits 
for the Turkish army, some two 
hundred of them going to Hillah. 
The Tarkish officer in command 
commenced the morning’s work in 
the most orthodox way, which was 
in very strong contrast with what 
subsequently took place. He tho- 
roughly put any lingering drowsi- 
ness of ours to rout by screaming 
out the roll-call of the recruits, He 
then dressed then in line. The 
terrace on which they were, with 
perpendicular sides, was raised some 
four feet, and at one angle three or 
f.ur steps led down to the floor of 
the Serai. At this angle the officer 
placed himself. His giving the 
word of command to the recruits to 
descend was the commencement of 
a scene that defies any description. 
Before half-a-dozen of the recruits, 
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had filed by him the Turk had 
lashed himself into a perfect frenzy. 
Like a practised boxer, he hit out 
right and left at the unoffending 
Anatoliaus; he kicked at them; he 
cursed at them; he finished by 
spitting at them; he sent them by 
a dexterous push as they crowded 
towards the angle, a dozen at a time, 
sprawling down the steps, so that 
many of them lighted on their 
heads and hands on the dusty floor 
of the Serai below. But the re- 
cruits, for the most part broad- 
shouldered, stout-limbed men, moved 
not a finger in self-defence, and 
uttered not a word of complaint. 
The boldest of them screwed up 
courage and made a rush by the 
angle of the platform to avoid the 
blows of the tormentor. But the 
truculent Turk was too much for 
them; not one escaped without a 
cuff or a kick, or at least a curse, 
which annihilated him and_ his 
family for generations to come, 
The meanest official in Turkey, 
“clothed in brief authority,” is a 
greater despot, a greater tyrant, 


‘than the Czar of all the Russias. 


Any one of those Anatolians would 
no more have thought of disputing the 
right of the Turk to kick him, than in 
olden times a serf would have thought 
of disputing the vexing rights of .his 
feudal seigneur. 

Our morning ride was across a 
country lamentably desert and ster- 
ile. The only habitation of man 
we passed was the Khan of Bier- 
i-noos, Ofien did we push our 
horses to the summit of some little 
hillock, to the top of some long 
wave of the plain, in the hopes of 
seeing some green tree, some green 
thing. In vain: nothing of the 
kind was visible on the vast roll- 
ing plain which glared, arid and 
parched, with a fearful sameness, 
all around in the hot sunlight. A 
feeling of bewilderment, of melan- 
choly, took possession of us at the 
sight of these apparently bound- 
Jess imperviable wastes—a feeling 
much akin to that which Cortez 
and his Spaniards must have felt; 
only they, from the tops of tall 


trees, looked over a cheerless inter- 
minable waste of primeval forest. 
We were looking over the most 
ancient of this earth’s kingdoms. 
But the destroying hand of time, 
the awful wear and tear of more 
than fifty centuries, had laid the 
land of Shinar, the land of the 
mighty ‘hunter, of the idolatrous 
king, waste and desolate. Some 
of the weary hours we beguiled 
in converse with our lieutenant of 
dragoons. Any question as to the 
interior economy of his regimént 
puzzled him sadly. The Tarki 
troops quartered at Baghdad 
frequently employed against 
marauding Arab and  Kaurdis 
tribes in the vicinity, When we 
were on this subject, he gave us his 
ideas as to the proper means to be 
employed for utterly destroying off 
the face of the earth all the Arabs 
of the desert; but the views of the 
young “plunger,” when treating of 
military matters, were of an amus- 
ing, vague character, much as those 
of a French writer of a romance of 
the present century when on the 
subject of religion. The heat of 
the day we passed in the large Serai 
of Iskandria, At five in the after- 
noon we took to the saddle again, 
and a ride of some four hours 
through a country similar to that 
we had traversed in the morning, 
bronght us to the Serai of Moha- 
wul. Here the Serai bore so little 
tempting an appearance that we lit 
our fire away out in the plain. When 
our dinner was finished, or rather 
our “tea,” for tea was our great 
stand-by, we lay spokewise towards 
the fire, with the screams of jack- 
als ringing in our ears the live- 
long night. The next morning, be- 
fore the cold light of dawn had left 
the eastern sky, we were jogging on 
our road, In the distance, high 
above the plain, loomed a great 
mound of earth. On both sides of 
us lay what looked like long lines 
of parallel ranges of hills. These 
lines are pronounced to be the re- 
mains of those canals that once 
conducted the waters of the Euph- 
rates over the length and breadth 
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of the ancient Babylonia. What 
mighty canals must they have been, 
that still showed under the roll of 
centnries such substantial traces! 
now not so much as a drop of 


water, no, not even a drop of' 


heaven’s pearly dew, ever glistens, 
where once ships must have navi- 
gated. Those mighty banks that 
carried fertility to every corner of 
the ancient kingdom are now mere 
useless, sightless mounds. No 
morning mist, moistening the 
thirsty earth, ever hangs over them. 
No rain-clonds ever shadow them, 
tempering the rays of a fierce daily- 
returning sun. The end of her that 
“dwelt upon many waters” had 
been brought about only too surely. 
The awful prophecies bad been ful- 
filled, and desolation, in all its 
nakedness, in all its dreariness, was 
around us. After riding some two 
hours, we arrived at the fsot of the 
great mound that we had seen in 
the distance in the morning. We 
dismounted and scrambled to the 
top, for we had e’en arrived at the 
ruins of Babylon; and this great 
mound of earth that we were on 
was the grave of the golden city. 
I believe from the summit, raised 
some hundred feet above the plain, 
the walls of the ancient city may 
be traced. But a hot wind driving 
burning sand and the impalpable 
dust of ages into the pores of our, 
skins, made every effort to open an 
eye so terribly painfal, that we gave 
up the idea in despair of either 
tracing walls or, indeed, of looking 
about us much anywhere. I re- 
member seeing, away to the west, 
lines of willows, and a silver 
thread winding away into distance ; 
and, nearer, some unsightly bare 
mounds, looking as if volcanic fire 
had been at work underneath the 
smooth surface of the plain, and 
had thrown these mounds up in 
the spirit of pure mischief. That 
silver thread was our first glimpse 
of the waters of the Euphrates, 
and the mounds all that remained 
of the once beanatiful hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon; at least so the 
conjecture of men of research has 


accounted for them. But so com- 
pletely have the prophecies been 
fulfilled—so completely has the 
“name and the remnant been cut 
off” of all pertaining to the once 
mighty city, that even the great 
hill on which we were standing is 
only by conjecture supposed to be 
the ruin of some great building or 
royal palace that stood within the 
walls, Possibly the Palace of Semir- 
amis, There was this one fact that 
stood up before us, clear and indus- 
putable as the unclouded sun above; 
we, Englishmen, were looking over 
the site of a once immense city, 
whose inhabitants were counted by 
millions—millions who had never 
heard of our miserable little island, 
or even of the seas that surround 
it. Laying this fact to heart, how 
possible it seemed that a time might 
yet be, within the womb of ages, 
when our own great city would be 
but a heap of ugly ruin. There 
is this hope dnd consolation for us, 
No terrible doom of utter desola- 
tion, no awful prophecies of sudden 
and entire destruction, hang over 
the modern Babylon. Provided 
Father Thames rolls his much 
abused tide in the accustomed 
channel, and we English are a na- 
tion, there is no reason why Pall- 
Mall and Piccadilly should not exist 
till the end of all things. 

We descended from the great 
mound, and made for those lesser 
mounds which are supposed to be 
the site of the hanging gardens of 
Nitocris and Semiramis, In one 
spot—the only thing we saw in the 
shape of a building in a state of 
ruin—was a mass of vitrified brick- 
work, piercing the soil and debris 
of centuries, angle upwards. The 
bricks were square, of large size, 
and beautiful make; the angles 
of some clear and sharp, as if the 
brick had but left the kiln yester- 
day, instead of nearly twice two 
thousand years ago. Turning into 
a little hollow way between the 
mounds, we came suddenly upon 
the colossal stone lion. Time with 
his leaden hand had knocked away 
at all sharp angles of tlie statue. 
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The featnres of the lion are com- 
pletely obliterated, as are also those 
of the prostrate form that lies so 
helpless, so utterly and wholly 
human, beneath the upraised paw 
of the king of beasts. The group 
presents itself to the eye, owing to 
this wear of old Time, much in the 
appearance of those vast blocks of 
Carrara marble which the bold 
chisel of Michael Angelo struck 
into, and then at the point that 
the shapeless marble had begun to 
assume the merest “abbozzo” of 
the great sculptor’s idea, the block 
was suddenly abandoned, and left 
as a wonder and a puzzle to future 
ages; so does this group of the lion 
and the man now bear an un- 
finished, unwrought appearance, but 
you cannot look at it a moment, 
and not instantly avow the majesty 
and grandeur of the idea that once 
lay there so mightily embodied. 
This dark-coloured colossal statue, 
which may once have stood under 
the gorgeous roof of a temple, and 
before which the queenly Semir- 
amis, proud and supremely beauti- 
ful, may once have bowed, stands 
now canopied by the grandest of 
all canopies certainly—high heaven, 
but never noticed but by the desert 
wind ‘that sweeps moaning over it, 
and the. jackals that yelp around, as 
they hold high revel over the bones 
of some camel who has been good 
enough to die in the vicinity. 


Hillah is distant some seven 
miles from Babylon. The town, 
shrinking away from the howl- 


ing desert, clings, after the man- 
ner of confiding childhood, to the 
river’s banks. We passed through 
that part of the town which lies 
upon the left bank, and made across 
the Euphrates by a bridge of boats, 
whose uneven planks, rattling be- 
neath our horses’ feet, first tilted, 
then gaped, and obligingly ath us 
a good broad glimpse of the bright 
waters gleaming below. This sort 
of roadway would have proved try- 
ing to the nerves of most horses. 
I came to the conclusion that our 
horses had no nerves, and never 
could have had any. Poor beasts! 
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“Nerves” were not to be reckoned 
among their numerous ailments, 
The way they scrambled across that 
bridge, stumbling at every other 
step, as they struck their feet 
against the tilting planks, poking 
first a fore leg down a hole, then 
dropping a hind leg, then up again 
and boldly onwards, as if nothing 
in the world had happened, was a 
thing to be remembered. We took 
up oor quarters finally in a large 
airy house, built close on the river 
bank. This house, belonging to the 
Hillah Pasha, had been placed at 
our disposal immediately he heard 
that strangers had arrived. Whether 
it was that the Pasha was really 
indisposed, or that our visit to 
Hillah happened to be at a time 
of a rigorous fast, a period of 
time when the Pasha was sup- 
posed to be very sharp set, and in 
no mood to receive strangers under 
his roof, I know not; but we did not, 
owing to one of the above reasons, 
pay the usual visit of ceremony. 
That is to say, for the space of what 
is usually one mortal hour, we were 
not bepiped, and besherbeted, and 
becoffeed, under the august eye of 
a turbaned Turk “on hospitable 
thoughts intent.” In the afternoon 
we went for a stroll through the 
town. There was a bustle and stir 
in the bazaars that the general ap- 
pearance of the town did not war- 
rant us to expect. As we walked, 
there was a stillness and closeness 
in the atmosphere that was oppres- 
sive. It was that kind of stillness 
of the atmosphere which you in- 
stinctively feel must be followed 
by a storm sooner or later. About 
an hour before sunset we were 
standing on the bridge of boats, 
looking down upon the Euphrates 
rolling its dark turbid tide below 
us, The heaven above was without 
a cloud; but suddenly, in the course 
of a few minutes, as it appeared, 
we became aware that the western 
sky was becoming strangely obscare, 
and as we looked in the direction 
of the sun, we saw his rays were 
waxing dim by reason of a vast 
lurid cloud that was surging up 
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rom the western horizon at a pace 
that was terrific to behold. There 
was a sudden rush of feet across the 
bridge, for the people, men, women, 
and children, were flying in all 
directions, hoping to find shelter 
from the deluge which they sup- 
posed would, in a very short time, 
be pouring down upon the town 
from oat the midst of the omin- 
ous pillar of cloud that was building 
itself up so rapidly and with such 
magic speed in the west. Even an 
old Turk, who shot by us on his 
white donkey, wore a countenance 
perfectly alarmed and panic-stricken. 
I believe a Turk is the only man 
among men who looks wholly dig- 
nified and composed as he glides 
through the broad light of day 
perched on the back of a donkey. 
An Englishman on a donkey is not 
the “right man in the right place” 
by any means. He is either pos- 
sessed with a fit of boisterous mer- 
riment, as his knees go poking at 
the backs of the crowd, or else 
with a nervous dread that sooner 
or later he must ride over and in- 
jure some man, woman, or helpless 
child. Bat your true Osmanlee, 
with the shoffling, humble quad- 
raped beneath him, tilts at the 
crowd as if only intent as a ruth- 
Jess Vandal upon destruction and 
injury, breathing scorn upon your 
infidel head should he happen to 
jostle you, and withal proud and 
defiant, as if he were astride a 
caparisoned elephant. But, Turk 
as be was, the Tork we saw that 
evening was not “equal to the oc- 
casion.” He had no sooner passed 
us, his eye fixed on the darkening 
sky, and abject terror depicted in 
every line of his countenance, than 
he whirled his chibouque high aloft. 
The bowl flew heaven knows where, 
but the long cherry stick came 
down, like avenging fate, sure and 
swift upon the ribs of the poor 
donkey. A heavy gust of wind, 
the precursor of the storm, swept 
across the bridge, and barst irre- 
verently upon the sacred beard of 
him that fled, and, as a squall 


splits a light stun’ sail, split it into 
a thousand shreds that went stream- 
ing out over his shoulders behind. 
We ourselves hurried home, for 
we saw plainly that the storm would 
be upon us in a few minutes. Tho 
appearance of this driving cloud 
from our verandah was grand in 
the extreme. We now were con- 
vinced that a sandstorm, and that 
one of no ordinary kind, was about 
to burst upon us in all its fury; 
for the cloud, now that we came to 
look at it, and into it, evidently held 
no rain in its lurid depths. The dark 
shades of it were of the deepest 
purple, and the edges, as it came 
builing up from the westward, were 
tinted a glorious gold. Every in- 
stant, as the light played over the 
surface, we beheld colours vary- 
ing from a brilliant orange to the 
deep, dark, sombre tones of red 
and purple. Birds of all descrip- 
tions, screaming wildly, were en- 
deavouring, some by rapid flight, 
some by soaring high into the yet 
clear vault of heaven, to avoid 
the sand-laden atmosphere that was 
surging towards us in a way won- 
drous to bebold. In less than fif- 
teen minutes from the time we first 
observed it, the fiery breath of the 
storm was upon us, First came the 
moan of a rushing mighty wind as 
it swept angrily by. There were a 
few date-trees in the garden below. 
Their large sturdy leaves were for 
an instant strangely agitated; the 
next they were torn sway with a 
crash, and then hurried along to lee- 
ward as are the light leaves of a beech 
before an autumn breeze. The stout 
trees themselves swayed to and 
fro, then bent down, and bowed 
humbly before the wrath of the 
gale. A few seconds more and the 
town was plunged into an atter 
darkness as of midnight. Though 
two *of us were standing within a 
yard of each other, out in the open 
verandah, it was impossible to trace 
even the outline of the figure, so 
impenetrable was the gloom. There 
was a feeling that some kind of 
fine sand was pervading every sense 
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of the body. There was a peculiar 
taste in the atmosphere, and the 
eyes suddenly became painful and 
sore. After the one furious gust of 
wind had passed on, there was a 
great stillness in the air, and im- 
mediately the darkness set in the 
bazz and the hnm of the bazaars 
was completely hushed. Our ser- 
vants thought the last day had 
come, and, as we heard after- 
wards, this was the general opinion 
throughout the town; for even the 
“oldest inhabitant” had never seen 
any dust-storm resembling this. In 
those moments of darkness more 
than one pious follower of the 
Prophet, as he felt himself choking 
with dust, thought that the hour 
in which he should find himself 
gliding to heaven and unbounded 
bliss had at length approached. 
Had he not prayed at all hours of 
the day and the night? Had he 
not fasted till he had become the 
mere ghost of his former self? Had 
he not rubbed his forehead on the 
black stone of the distant Mecca? 
Had he not fairly won the joys of 
the faithful in that his hand had 
once been red with the blood of 
the Christian dog? or, as the case 
might be, did he not daily regret 
that no opportunity had presented 
itself of cutting some infidel throat? 
In about five minutes the darkness 
began to clear. Immediately we 
could see, we found ourselves and 
everything belonging to us covered 
with a fine impalpable dust of a 
reddish colour. There is no sand 
of this colour in any of these de- 
serts; so the opinion was that the 
dust-laden cloud was a traveller 
straight from the Fgyptian desert. 
As the darkness fled, a dull-red, 
luminous glare, the most awe- 
inspiring part of the storm, I 
thought, succeeded, and steeped all 
surrounding objects. A hum from 
the bazaars suddenly arose, and 
soon swelled into a loud prolonged 
shout, in which it seemed that 
every breathing soul in the town 
that had a voice took rejoicing 
part. We saw no sun set that 
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evening: the sombre red glare that 
came streaming into the windows, 
and bathing everything around, was 
gradually lost in the darkness of 
night. By ten o’clock that night, 
as we smoked our evening pipe in 
the open verandah, we looked up 
at stars shining forth bright and 
brilliant, Sut in vain did we look 
for any trace of the evening’s storm 
in the* dark-blue vault of heaven, 
For our visit to the Biers-Nimrood 
we hired some horses in the town. 
Our own poor beasts were in want 
of a day’s rest, and this we pro- 
posed giving them before starting 
on our return-ride to Bagdad. On 
the morning after the storm, we 
were threading our way through 
narrow silent streets and covered-in 
bazaars, shortly after break of day. 
All was silent as the grave, and 
nothing moving but great wolfish- 
looking dogs, who glared at us, 
showed us a long white fang or two, 
and then suddenly disappeared. 
Early as it was, there was no greet- 
ing for us from the fresh pleasant 
air of morn. As we pushed along 
through the empty bazaars, a heavy 
close atmosphere stifled us with its 
various scents of all manners of 
spices and fruits and stores; all 
which, good things in their way, we 
knew were piled up behind the great 
badly-jointed boards tbat stretched 
across the counters of the stalls. 
Not till-we issied out into the open 
plain, across which our road lay, 
did we drink in the pure morning 
air of the desert, and then it came 
to us like an invigorating draught. 
We coaxed the horses—which were 
small springy Arabs, not in the best 
condition certainly, but infinitely 
better in every respect than our 
Baghdad ones—into a cheering gal- 
lop. The Hillah Pasha had pro- 
vided us with an escort of two men. 
These men, chosen from among his 
own retainers, were supposed to 
have some sort of mysterions infor- 
mation as to the movements of a 
plundering tribe of the Shammar 
Arabs, who had lately been seen in 
the vicinity of the ruin we were 
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about to visit. Whether it was the 

resence of these two formidable- 
ooking horsemen with us or not, it 
was impossible to say; but no plun- 
dering Arabs molested us, nor did 
Wwe see any, nor indeed any living 
thing during our ride, if I remember 
right, beyond some terribly mangy- 
looking jackals, that slunk away at 
our approach as they say ghosts do 
at the approach of dawn. .One of 
our two men was a Kurd, the other 
an Arab. Any national character- 
istic they might have had in early 
days had been completely oblite- 
rated by the levelling hand of the 
Pasha’s service. The Kurd had little 
to distinguish him from the Arab, 
though he did certainly look rather 
the greater villain of the two. Had 
the question of cutting our throats 
arisen, the Arab would, no doubt, 
have seconded, but the Kurd most 
assuredly wonld have put the mo- 
tion. They were both armed to the 
teeth, and had all sorts of strange 
contrivances fastened about their 
persons. Powder-flasks of various 
shapes and sizes, cartouche-boxes, 
and an odd contrivance for strik- 
ing fire at an instant’s notice, were 
among the numerous things that 
dangled around their hips. In ad- 
dition to a whole girdleful of side- 
arms, one carried a lance, the other 
a long matchlock, with slow match 
kindled, ready for immediate action. 
When our gallop was over, and we 
were ambling along at a more sober 
pace, some premonitory signs given 
by our escort made us aware that 
they now thought a fit opportunity 
had arrived of giving us some idea 
of their martial prowess. The Kurd 
blew up his match, and gave a tug 
at his long wiry mustaches, with 
the air of a man prepared for some 
doughty deed. The Arab shook his 
lance, gave a yell—not an ordinary 
yell, let me add, but a yell that, 
going up somewhere above our 
heads, burst in the serene still air 
of early day, and shivered it into 
ragged reverberating . fragments— 
took his horse as tight by the head 
as he could hold him, and then sent 





him bounding over the desert in 
large sweeping circles. The Kurd’s 
tactics were different. He hung his 
reins dangling over the saddle-bow, 
seized his long matchlock with both 
hands, thumped lustily at the lean 
sides of his steed with the heavy 
iron stirrups, and in. another moment 
horse and man were flying across 
the broad plain in a line of flight 
straight as that of a shooting star. 
They went through a variety of 
maneuvres. The Arab was the 
better mounted man of the two, 
and appeared to have his adversary 
completely under command as far 
as speed went, but from whichever 
side he approached, from the right 
or from the left, from the front or 
from the rear, the death-dealing 
tube of the Kurd, like the finger of 
destiny, was ever pointing straight 
upon him. I think it is a Russian 
proverb that says “no man can 
attain to honour in the state, who 
is cursed with a stiff backbone.” 
If it is fair to apply the proverb 
“au pied de la lettre,” that poor 
Kurdish retainer who accompanied 
us that day ought by right to be a 
Pasha at least before he dies. The 
way he bent himself—his horse at 
ps all the while—backwards and 
sideways and forwards, proved that 
he was possessed of a backbone of 
more than ordinarily supple capacity. 

To our right, the bare plain was 
dotted by a little patch of brake 
and jungle: our Kurd could speak 
a little Persian, and in answer to 
our inquiries he informed us that 
wild bvar, as we had _ supposed, 
were sometimes the occupants of 
the little patch of covert. But the 
name of the unclean animal had no 
sooner passed the Kurd’s lips, than 
such sonorous maledictions, such 
sweeping curses rolled from off his 
true believing tongue, that we at 
once saw the impropriety we had 
committed in mentioning an ani- 
mal so distasteful, so utterly ab- 
horrent. to so orthodox a follower of 
the Prophet as our Kurd evidently 
professed himself to be. In our 
hearts, we knew this eloquent cur- 
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sing of the Kurd was simply a 
little bit of affectation, Had some 
grisly old boar been lying dead on 
the plains, with his throat properly 
cut, and turned towards Mecca the 
Holy, our Kurd would have walked 
away—though perhaps not openly 
—with a piece of the forbidden 
flesh, as well as the veriest Christian 
amongst us. After a ride of about 
eight miles, we were at the foot of 
the Biers-Nimrood. Our _ horses’ 
feet were trampling upon the re- 
mains of bricks which showed here 
and there through the accumulated 
dust and rubbish of ages, Before our 
eyes uprose a great mound of earth, 
barren and bare, This was the Biers- 
Nimrood, the ruins of the Tower 
of Babel, by which the first build- 
ers of the earth had vainly hoped 
to scale high heaven. Here also it 
was that Nebuchadnezzar built, for 
bricks bearing his name have been 
found in the ruins. At the top of 
the mound a great mass of brick- 
work pierces the accumulated soil. 
With your finger you touch the very 
bricks, large, square-shaped, and mas- 
sive, that were “thoroughly” burn- 
ed; the very mortar; the “slime,” 
now hard as granite, handled more 


than four thousand years ago by 
earth’s impious people. From the 
summit of the mound, far away over 
the plain, we could sce glistening, 
brilliant as a star, the gilded dome 
of a mosque, that caught and reflec- 
ted the bright rays of the morning 
sun. This glittering speck was the 
tomb of the holy Aly, and to pray 
before this at some period of his 
life, to kiss the sacred dust of the 
earth around, there at some time or 
other to bend his body and count 
his beads, is the daily desire of 
every devout Mohammedan. 

We were back from the Biers- 
Nimrood and ander our Hillah 
roof again by ten o’clock. By four 
that evening we had turned our 
faces to the north, and were riding 
for Baghdad. The distance from 
Hillah to the gates of Baghdad is 
called sixty miles. We were ac- 
tually in the saddle on our return- 
ride, never going beyond a walk’s 
pace, 18} hours, viz:— 

Hillah to Mohawul 4 __ hours, 

Mohawul to Iskandria 44 y 

Iskandria to Kanezad 5 -» 

Kanezad to Baghdad 5 a 
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CONSTITUTIONAL TENDENCIES. 


As I am about to offer a few 
non-medical observations on certain 
matters connected with medicine, 
I beg leave to open the subject by 
stating the grounds on which I pre- 
sume to express an opinion on this 
class of topics. 

I studied medicine, and walked 
the hospitals; and thongh ill-health 

‘prevented my becoming a_practi- 
tioner, I have ever retained, not 
only a high respect and a cordial 
affection for the medical profession, 
but such an amount of medical 
knowledge as to be able to render 
occasional service to invalids. When, 
indeed, my opinion is sought by 
parties who are medically ill, I 
merely tell them to “take advice.” 
The responsibility of treating their 
complaints would in that case be 
too serious; and the best counsel I 
can offer is, “call in a, doctor in 
whom you place confidence; tell 
him your whole case, be sure you 
conceal nothing; and, mind yon, 
tuke his prescriptions.’ The -man 
that is medically ill must be medi- 
cally treated. 

There are, however, many cases 
with which a medical man of good 
standing and extensive practice does 
not like to be troubled. Call in a 
practitioner of this class for a fever, 


for an attack of bronchitis, or for a. 


fit of the gout, and he will do his 
best -to set you right. But go to 
him Jooking about as well as usual, 
and without having any indication 
that you are really ill; and though 
you tell him a long story about your 
Sensations and your symptoms, a 
man of your penetration will soon 
make the discovery that he takes 
no very profoand interest in your 
case, The doctor, in fact, in order 
to cure, must have something that 
needs curing; there must be some- 
thing on which he can lay his hand ; 
then he is your man—not else. I 
refer, of course, to the practitioner 
who has a deserved position in his 
profession, and in whom integrity 


is combined with skill. No doubt 
there are some who are glad to see 
a patient in every one that comes 
to them; if yours is no case, they 
will make it one; and if you sleep 
well, look well, and have the best 
of appetites, perhaps they will give 
you something that will very soon 
rid you of all such alarming symp- 
toms, 

And yet among those persons 
who have nothing to show in the 
way of real illness, there are many 
who are far from enjoying the full 
consciousness of health. Accord- 
ing to their own impressions they 
are sufferers, grievous sufferers; suf- 
ferers, though medicine ignore their 
sufferings. On this class of persons 
I occasionally bestow the extra- 
medical benefit of my best advice, 
and in some instances I have done 
good. In that numerous class who, 
without being medically ill, never 
think themselves well, there are 
many who have taken up, perhaps 
excogitated for themselves, :some idea 
which they deem hygienic, though 
it be wholly without foundation in 
medical science or in medical expe- 
rience—to speak plainly, some crot- 
chet; and by this crotchet, as a rule 
of health, they manage, or think to 
manage, themselves, their own con- 
stitution, their own digestion. These 


I find a most untractable class of 
patients. Some _ persons, again, 
bad udy the whole omes;” and, 


wonderful, generally speaking, are 
their feats of knife and fork! Just 
as there are some persons who ruin 
themselves with bnying bargains, 
so are there others who make them- 
selves sick with eating wholesome 
things, To all such persons I think 
I could give good advice, without 
feeling their pulses or taking a fee. 
But let us pass on from these gene- 
ral remarks to the particular sub- 
ject now to be considered—* Oon- 
stitutional Tendencies.” 

There are, no doubt, such things 


as constitutional tendencies; con- 
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stitutional tendencies to specific 
forms of disease. Ove has a consti- 
tutional tendency to gout, another 
to consumption, &c. &e. &e. ‘These 
are cases for medical treatment. 
The wise physician will not only 
do his utmost to set the patient 
right when the chest complaint, the 
gout, or whatever it may be, is ac- 
tually upon him, but will forearm 
him with the precautions fittest to 
be observed, in order that the pecu- 
liar malady to which his system is 
liable may not develop itself at all. 
But now your constitutional ten- 
dency—what is it? Of many a per- 
son who suffers from time to time 
by the same malady, and charges it 
upon his “ constitution,” it may be 
fearlessly asserted that his “ ten- 
dency” to that malady is simply 
either (1) a tendency to neglect 
something which is calculated to 
keep it off, or (2) a tendency to do 
something which is calculated to 
bring it,on. Let us come to parti- 
culars. 

1. R. J——, Esq., solicitor, re- 
siding at Southampton, has, he 
will tell you, a “constitutional ten- 
dency” to rheumatism ; and, as he 
is ome of the best men I know, it 
truly grieved me when, on calling 
upon him the last time I passed 
that way, I found him laid up in 
his library, crutches by his side, 
knees in flannel, delighted to see 
me, bnt unable to move hand or foot. 

“ Well, but, J , what brought 
it on ?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, I 
was expecting Mrs. J. by steam 
from Jersey. So, at the hour when 
the packet was coming due, I har- 
ried down to the river to meet her. 
When I got there, the wind struck un- 
common cold. What do yoa think ? 
I had forgotten to put on my great- 
coat, No steamer in sight — wind 
N.W. — month of March. There I 





was kept knocking about a full two. 


hours. Next day had an attack ; so 
here I am, as you see,” 

On another occasion, calling on him 
in town, I found him laid up at his 
hotel ia Jermyn Street. This time 
the exponent was Mrs, J.——. 
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“You know how forgetfal he is. 
He set off from the hotel to call on 
his town agent. Hadn’t gone far 
before it began to rain ; then he re- 
membered that he hado’t - got his 
umbrella. Wasn’t it provoking ? 
Dido’t like to come back for it; in 
fact, hadn’t time. Didn't like to 
call a cab for so short a distance— 
only just down there in Parliament 
Street. Got wet through. Sat 
nearly an hour with his agent 
transacting business in his wet 
things. Came back to his hotel—and 
was laid up.” 

This is what my friend J—— 
calls his constitutional tendency to 
rhenmatism. Evidently the worst 
tendency in his case is a tendency 
to forget his umbrella, and to go 
out in cold weather minus his great- 
coat, 

These, however, are only two in- 
stances of my friend’s rheumatic 
attacks, To my certain knowledge 
he has had many more; and fron 
personal inquiry or observation, I 
am in a position to state that each 
attack was brought on by some- 
thing done or by something omitted 
on his own part — not one was spon- 
taneous. If he sees these lines, as 
I hope he will, no doubt he will 
laugh heartily. But he knows that 
I have stated nothing but trath; 
and what I .have here written is 
ouly what I have told him to his face 
again and again. 

Bat here it may be remarked, 
“ Then, after all, even according to 
your own showing, Mr. J—— is 
constitutionally rheumatic. When 
people take cold, in one it flies to 
the chest, in another it flies to the 
head, in another it brings on sore 
throat. In Mr. J—— it brings on 
the rheumatics. Sarely, then, in 
that sense it may be said that he 
has a constitutional tendency to 
rheumatism.” 

Be it so. We will not quarrel 
about terms. But I say this: If, 
when my much-valued friend goes 
out in cold weather, he will always 
remember to put on his greatcoat ; 
if he will never forget his umbrella ; 
if he will never sit down to write 
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io damp things; if he will take all 
other reasonable precautions of the 
same sort, and if after that his rheu- 
matic attacks continue, then I will 
admit that he bas a constitutional 
tendency to rheumatism. At present 
I mnst beg leave to suspend my judg- 
ment upon the case. 

2. Mr. Commissary B , who 
has retired from the army and lives 
upon his property, has a “ constitu- 
tioval tendency” to dyspepsia ; and 
“ you know,” he says, ‘‘ 1 am a moder- 
ate man.” 

Now, it is undeniable that there 
are individuals whose tendency to 
dyspepsia is really constitutional, 
and that some of these may style 
themselves moderate men with the 
strictest propriety. Both in eating 
and drinking they are moderate. 
Their dyspepsia, no doubt, is a case 
for the physician, and a case which 
will ever secure his best attention and 
his utmost skill. 

But moderate men— Who are 
they that call themselves moderate 
men? I have very commonly ob- 
served that they are leisure men, 
and men well to do. And, mark 
this, the “ moderate man” is often 
a@ man who takes his five meals a- 
day. Five hearty meals he cannot 
take ; it would be too much for 
any man. And when such persons 
see @ man dining heartily, whose 
dioner is his one staple meal for the 
four-and-twenty hours, very likely 
they call him a “pig.” And yet, 
at each of those five meals by which 
the moderate man contrives to sus- 
tain éxhausted nature, he does pretty 
well. His breakfast is by no means 
conficed to tea and bread and-but- 
ter; his lancheon is —we will not 
malevolently say half a cold chicken, 
with tongue in proportion — but, at 
any rate, something much better 
than & dry biscuit ; his dinner is 
not limited to ove dish, or two, or 
three, and of each he partakes “ in 
moderation,” the aggregate being 
something considerabie; even his 
tea bas its accessories ; and on his 
supper table there is always ‘‘ some- 
thing nice.” Then his drinking. 
He never drinks to excess, oh no! 
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is never ‘seen otherwise than 
sober. And yet if you reckon up, 
if you count the two or three 
glassed at luncheon, the two or 
three at dinner, and the two or 
three after dinner, and the two or 
three at supper, they will make a 
pretty good allowance for the day, 
even though, being a model mem- 
ber of the Temperance Society, he 
never goes to bed with more than 
a couple of niglitcaps. This poor 
man complains that he is constitu- 
tionally dyspeptic; and he is so 
moderate! ‘The fact is, he lives to 
eat and to drink, his moderation is 
regulated self-indulgence, and his 
dyspepsia is the natoral conse- 
quence. But enough. You do not 
like the sort of person, you do not 
like the subject, so let us pass on 
from this case to another. 

3. “ Constitutional tendency” 
consumption. 

Cass. — Miss Arabella Julia Wil- 
helmina Y—— enjoyed good health 
to the age of eleven, was chiefly re- 
markable for her sauciness and 
good looks, and did not come of a 
consumptive family. Her grand- 
mother — who when she did drivk 
wine, preferred Madeira — died 6f a 
“ constitutional tendency” to the 
gout, Her grandfather died ofa 
“ constitutional tendency” to ride 
a-hunting and break his _ neck. 
When eleven years old, being at 
that time ap inmate of a select 
establishment for young ladies, not 
a huodred miles from Wimb!edon, 
Miss Arabella obtained from a 
schoolfellow the clandestine loan 
of country newspaper, which,. for 
lack of other matter, had “ devoted” 
one of its colamos to a smarily- 
written and cogent diatribe on the 
danger and folly of wearing stays. 
Miss Arabella became instantane- 
ously enlightened; and, fully con- 
vinced that stay-wearing was both 
pernicious and absurd, determined 
on the spot that she would wear 
stays no longer. Next morniog, like 
Punch, “dressed, all but his sbirt,” 
she came down without her stays. 
The day, unfortunately, proved a 
cold one; she was sent out with 
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the rest of the school for what 
proved to her a very frigid walk ; 
towards evening she began first to 
shiver and then to flush; and next 
day she was confined to bed with 
decided. symptoms of inflammation 
on the chest. The case got rapidly 
worse, a physician was called in, 
and the acute symptoms were sub- 
dued ; bat a bad cough remained, 
and Miss Arabella could not leave 
her bed. At this juncture her chest 
was examined by the stethoscope, 
and she was pronounced diseased 
in the left lung, and in the first 
stage of consumption! Her papa 
was then sent for, came post-haste, 
and instantly decided on taking 
her from school. It should be 
mentioned that, amongst the ad- 
vantages of the Select Establish- 
ment, the prospectus announced 
“separate beds; ” and the papa, on 
being shown upstairs, found his 
daughter in a second-floor room, in 
which he could barely stand upright, 
breathing hard on a separate bed, 
with six other separate beds in the 
same apartment, conscientiously 
placed there by the “head” of the 
establishment, in strict fulfilment 
of her prospectus, for the nightly 
accommodation of six other young 
ladies. You will not wonder if the 
papa thought it high time to try 
change of air. The parental home 
being in a not very eligible part of 
London, lodgings were obtained 
forthwith in Pentonville. Within 
a few hours from the time of her 
removal, Miss Arabella was decided- 
ly better, and this time it was not 
consumption. She gradually recov- 
ered health and strength, of which 
her father was delighted to recog- 
pise the symptoms, not only in her 
improved looks, but in her return- 
ing sauciness. 

Nevertheless, in consequence of 
this alarming attack—and, though 
a common, I consider it a horrid, a 
shocking thing—all ber female ac- 
quaintance “ booked” her for con- 
sumption. Nay, according to her 
own view of her own case, I believe 
I am not incorrect in adding feet 
Miss Arabella herself deems 7 her 


constitutional tendencies decidedly 
consumptive, and rather clings to 
that idea than deprecates it. Then 
let us not lose sight of the object 
for which the case is here stated, 

Miss Arabella has had several 
fresh attacks of chest disease—some 
slight, some serious, Her second 
bad attack was brought on thus :— 
She was going out with a party of 
friends for a ride, in that kiod of 
vehicle which, in Kent, we used to 
call an “ unmercifal "—a lumbering 
sort of carriage, seating several in- 
side and some out, drawn by one 
horse. She had understood that 
she was to ride inside, and dressed 
accordingly. At the last moment 
it transpired that her allotted place 
was outside. On making this dis- 
covery, she did not like to run up- 
stairs and fetch her cloak, because, 
as she said afterwards, ‘it would 
have looked so reproachful.” So 
she rode outside in a very light 
dress, the day brilliant, the wind 
N.E. Her companions in the ride 
(some of those who had so kindly 
“booked” her), never thought of 
handing out a- shawl, or so much as 
a tippet: she came home delight- 
ed with her ride, and thoroughly 
chilled; the result was another 
attack of the chest. 

Miss Arabella must have a won- 
derfal constitution. She has been 
attacked in the same way again and 
again, and hitherto she has uni- 
formly recovered. But what I have 
already said of my friend Mr. J ——, 
I am equally able to say of her, that 
in every instance where I have been 
able to ascertain the immediate an- 
tecedents of her attack, it has been 
due to herself. Her “constitutional 
tendency” is a tendency to provoke 
the attack, by something that she 
does, or by something that she 
neglects. And a most provoking 
creature she is; for one other thin 
she has in common with my friend 
J—-, and, indeed, with many 
of my “constitutional” patients— 
namely, that when it is shown her 
to demonstration that her illnesses 
are all of her own bringing on, 
she laughs! If I were to ask her. 
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whether she thinks that laughing 
under such circumstances looks 
light - hearted or ‘‘engaging,” I 
shouldn’t wonder if she were to 
snap my nose off. 

It is a very common infirmity of 
those who are liable to chest com- 
plaints, that they are peculiarly 
disposed to neglect those specific 
precautions which their case espe- 
cially requires. 

“This case of Miss Arabella’s, 
however, is apparently one in which, 
at any rate, the tendency to con- 
sumption is wholly absent.” 

Stop a bit. I said just now that 
Miss Arabella has uniformly recov- 
ered hitherto. But I do not say 
that she always will; nay, I live 
in constant apprehension that she 
will not. Another attack of the 
chest, perhaps the next, may really 
terminate in consumption. And 
then Benevoience, while with a 
complacent sigh she drops her rose- 
mary wreath on an early tomb, may 
say or sob, “Just what I always 
thought! Poor thing! My pro- 


phecy is fulfilled at last ! ” 


4. “ Constitutional ” cough. I ad- 
mit that there is such a thing, and 
compassionate the sufferer. There 
are times, indeed, with all of us, 
when we are forced to cough ; Some 
coughing is irrepressible. In such 
case there is no help for it; cough 
you must. Bat I maintain, at the 
same time, that there is a great deal 
of coughing which is not only need- 
less but highly injuriou8 ; and that, 
though it pass for constitutional, 
the cause of it lies wholly and sole- 
ly in the disposition of the coagher. 
Children cough to excite sympathy. 
I believe the same thing to be true 
of some persons who are old enough 
to know better. 

Casz.— My worthy neighbour, 
Mr, Giles G , is a tenant-farmer ; 
a stout, rosy, hearty-looking man, 
of some five-and-forty, but subject 
to tremendous fits of coughing. 
These fits-are peculiar, having the 
character of a contest. The con- 
test is commenced by Mr. G 
himself, with the words ‘*Come up, 
you must!” These words, despe- 
rately uttered, may be taken as a 
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declaration of war on commencing 
operations, He then, with extra- 
ordinary violence, begins to cough, 
incessantly and persistently cough- 
ing on, till from red he turos pur- 
ple, from purple black in the face; 
so continuing to cough till, having 
coughed all the breath out of his 
body, he sits exhausted in his arm- 
chair, with his legs wide apart, his 
two elbows resting on his two knees, 
and his two hands hanging down; 
while Mrs. G——, who throughout 
the coughing has been affcctionate- 
ly thumping his back “to help 
bring it up,” now, .with equal affec- 
tion, tenders a drop of “ something” 
in a glass, I won’t say it isn’t 
rum ; and the junior branches, awe- 
struck, stand before him with open 
mouths and eyes in a silent semi- 
circle. When, after gasping awhile, 
the patient has recovered sufficient 
breath for utterance, his first utter- 
ance is always in the same words, 
** Ah, I won’t be beat!” 

This is only fytte the first. Pre- 
sently, with the same combative 
announcement as before, ‘“ Come 
up, you must!” begins fytte the 
second, which is just as violent as 
the former, attended with just the 
same circumstances, and succeeded 
by just the same declaration, “ Ab, 
I won’t be beat!” 

This goes on, fytte after fytte, 
till at length, for the first time, 
something is coughed up; and the 
finally successful and victorious 
combatant closes the contest by 
repeating, when he can speak, the 
now triumphant words, “Ah, I 
won’t be beat !” 

Were we discussing this and si- 
milar cases of much coughiog ana- 
tomically and physiologically, there 
are several important points on 
which it might be proper to en- 
large. It might be urged, in the 
first place, that, as already inti- 
mated, the habit of much coughing 
is not always due to anything con- 
stitutional, but is in the first in- 
stance acquired, and in the second 
kept up, wholly and solely by the 
patient himself. Next, it might be 
remarked, that violent and long- 
continued coughing is often both 
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urposeless and needless, When the 
irritation which induces coughing 
is felt in the throat, it often bap- 
pens that, in the first instance, there 
is nothing to cough up; the feel- 
ing in your throat simply indicates 
some turgescence in the, vessels of 
the lining membrane, but, at first, 
no actual secretion. So that if, in- 
stead of beginning to cough, as 
though for victory, the instant that 
irritation is felt, you would only be 
persuaded to wait awhile, till there 
is something for your cougbing to 
lay hold of, you might then effect 
your object without trouble, and 
clear your throat by a single “ hem.” 
Thirdly, by excess in coughing you 
may produce a tendency to bron- 
chial or laryngean irritation, which 
—but I am not delivering a lecture; 
so let us close this part of our sub- 
ject by one practical remark. 

The chest is delicate; the langs 
are a tender organ; the throat, also, 
requires to be taken care of. Spare 
the feelings of your friends, and do 
not thoughtlessly acquire a habit 
of needless coughing. Why should 
you break a  blood-vessel? But 
breaking a blood-vessel is not the 
only danger. I once was present 
on a public occasion, where an in- 
dividual had attended for the pur- 
pose of making a statement on be- 
half of a person unavoidably absent, 
whom he knew to be wrongfally 
accused. There was also present an 
enemy of the accused party, who 
knew full well that, if the said 
statement obtained a hearing, the 
accusation would stand detected as 
a calumoy, and would fall to the 
ground. ‘To prevent this, the said 
hostile gentleman, as soon as the 
statement .was commenced, began 
coughiog ; aod he continued to 
cough incessantly for about half-an- 
hour, when the statement terminat- 
ed, and his coughing too; bat he 
had coughed more than was good 
for him ;—not very long after, the 
poor man died of consumption. 

5. “ Constitutional tendency” to 
nephritic disease. 

Case. — Captain R , & naval 
Officer of high character, was com- 





pelled, by painful indications of 
nephritic disease, to call one morn- 
ing on an eminent pbysican. Sir 
Henry listened with deep concern to 
the Captain's symptoms, looked at his 
tongue and felt his pulse, but drew 
his conclusions chiefly from the Cap- 
tain’s rubicund nose. 

“For the next two or three 
months,” said Sir Henry, ‘‘ I must beg 
yon to abstain entirely from wine, and 
from all. spirituous and fermented 
liquors.” 

“ From beer and spirits if you like,” 
said the Captain ; “ but after dioner I 
must have my glass of wine. I can’t 
do without my glass of wine.” 

“You really must do without it,” 
replied Sir Henry, “ if you wish to get 
well.” 

“Get well, Sir Henry?” answered 
the Captain. ‘‘ Why, I came to you, 
expecting you would give me some- 
thing to make me well. I can’t do 
without my glass of wine.”, 

(N. B. The glass of wfne, without 
which the Captain cou'd not do, was 
a glass out of the second bottle.) 

Sir Henry, fioding remonstrance 
vain, gave a general turn to the con- 
versation, and presently the Cuptain 
rose to take leave. Sir Henry, with 
extraordinary courtesy, attended him 
towards the front dvor. While they 
were passing through the hall, Sir 
Henry, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, paused opposite the door of 
his front parloar. 

“ By the by, Captain R ” said 
he, “this is my museum. Perhaps 
you would like to walk in and take a 
look. There are some curious things.” 

They entered, The musenm con- 
sisted entirely of anatomical pre- 
parations, made by Sir Henry him- 
self. The Captain looked first at one, 
then at another, with interest but 
also with awe, such as others have 
felt under similar circumstances. 

“Now this,” said Sir Henry, 
taking down a bottle which con- 
tained something preserved in spi- 
rits, and placing it in the Cuaptain’s 
hands, “‘is the kidoey in its healthy 
state.” 

The Captain surveyed it with much 
gravity. 
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“This,” said Sir Henry, taking 
down another bottle, “is a kidney 
in that state of incipient di-ease, 
in which yours is at the present 
time.” 

The Captain viewed it with comi- 
cal concern. 

“This,” continued Sir Henry, 
taking down a third bottle, “is 
what your kidney will be a few 
months hence.” 

The Captain stood aghast. 

“And this,’ added Sir Henry, 


taking down a fourth bottle, “is what 
your kidney will become in its last 
and fatal state.” 

The Captain bolted ! 

However, the Oaptain gave up 
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his glass of wine, which he couldn’t 
do without, and, thanks to Sir 
Henry’s original mode of dealing 
with a refractory patient, recovered 
his bealth. 

Nevertheless, the Captain used 
always to maintain that he had 
a “constitutional tendency” to 
nephritic malady; in support of 
which the-is he was accustomed to 
state that his father, the Admiral, 
had a tendency to the same form 
of disease. - 

I can jast remember the Admiral, 
and of one thing I have a perfect 
recollection — the Admiral, like his 
son, had a very red nose. 

wu. 





GIROLAMO 


THe names and memories of 
grenxt men are the dowry of a nation. 
Widow!ood, overthrow, desertion, 
even slavery, cannot take away from 
her this sacred inberitance. It is 
natural to expect that, whenever 
national life begins to rise and 
quicken — when new crises of pro- 
found moment occur, and the great 
acts of the past begin to be emu- 
lated—that dead herves should rise 
in the memories of men, and appear 
to the living to stand by in solemn 
spectatorship and approval. No 
country can be lost + which feels 
herself overlooked by such _glori- 
ous witnesses, They are the salt 
of the earth in death as well as 
in life. What they did once, their 
descendants have still and always a 
right to do after them; and their 
example lives in their country, a 
continual stimulant and encourage- 
ment for him who has the soul to 
adopt it. There is, however, a well- 
understood phase of human senti- 
ment which leads men to build the 
sepulchres of the prophets without 
much thought of emulating their 
career, Italy, of all countries, has 
perhaps the greatest beadroll of 
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illustrious names, and she has not 
failed to do them honour with rites 
of -bero-worship unknown to the 
reticence of the North. Bat it is 
not without a significance greater 
than that of a mere popular demon- 
stration or lavish bestowal of flowers 
and garlands that we behold rising 
over that agitated realm, in lines 
growing more and more distinct 
under the touch of reverential stu- 
dents of her strange history, the 
grand medieval figure of that Friar 
of St. Mark’s, who once held in his 
hands the destinies of Florence, 
and who, going through all the most 
tragic vicissitudes of fute, gave up 
his sovereignty in the pulpit only 
to gain on the scaffold the profounder 
authority of a saint. 

The life of Savonarola, many 
times before written and re-written, 
in love and hatred, by religious zeal 
and political partisanship, by men 
who thought him the glory of San 
Marco, and men who believed him 
a precursor of Lather, has just 
been given to the English reader by 
Mr. Leonard Horner, in a transla- 
tion of the elaborate biography by 
Professor Villari* of the University 





* *Savouarola and bis Times,’ 


By Pasquale Villari. 


Translated from the Ita- 


lian by Leonard Horner, F.R.S. Longmans: 1863. 
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of Pisa. It is a book unlikely ever 
to become popular, notwith-tunding 
the. interest and pictareeqne char- 
acter of its subject, The style, 
except now and then for a moment, 
when the excitement of the story 
becomes too much for ordinary 
even English composure to with- 
stand, and the author forgets him- 
self, is of the heavy historical 
fashion in use before it began to 
dawao upon the writers of history 
that men were more interesting 
than dates, and that events could 
only be clearly described throngh 
human intervention. Professor Vil- 
lari, in the quiet of that silent city, 
where no voice but the moltitudin- 
ous voices of beggary awakes the 
echoes, has been for years labour- 
ing to ‘collect every fact respecting 
the great Dominican which libra- 
ries or manuscripts, under the sever- 
est inspection, could render up to 
him ; and the result is here collected 
and set forth in two serious but un- 
attractive volumes, through which 
the great Italian Reformer of the 
fifteenth century may be dimly ap- 
prehended moving amid all the 
tumalts and tuarmoils of the time. 
The work is done with evident care 
and conscientiousness, and the trans- 
lation is apparently executed in a 
congevial spirit of heavy faithful- 
ness, though the sonnets of Savon- 
arola, which Mr. Horner has boldly 
rendered into verse, get but scant 
justice in the translation, Most 
people know something of the great 
man here delineated, but few ordin- 
ary readers are acquainted otherwise 
than vaguely with the real import 
of his life and labours. He ggands 
here before us, not as an early 
martyr in the van of the Reforma- 
tion, but as a Catholic saint — one 
of the most honoured monks of 
the order of Dominic... According- 
ly, no suspicious excess of light is 
thrown upon the picture’; the hero 
is not forced into farther advance- 
ment or clearer views than it was 
possible he could have held. We 
do not recognise in him an Italian 
Huss or Wickliffe, bat we see what 
is greater —a primitive Christian 
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toiling in a noble sorrow, which is 
often half-despair, to revive in the 
world the life of Christ, and to 
snatch from the devils and powers 
of darkness one consecrated city 
to be the stronghold of the Lord. 
Sach seems to have been the splen- 
did idea which hovered before the 
inspired vision of Fra Girolamo, 
and which connects him here and 
there all through the history of the 
world with a brilliant but scanty 
lineage of world-reformers, whom 
the world has in the end reject- 
ed with an unvarying consistency. 
Such men are seldom perfect, not 
always wise; they aim by times at 
a virtue which is impossible, and 
beyond the reach of man; but it is 
with a deepened sense of the gran- 
deur of goodness that the observer 
turns from the sight of an entha- 
siasm so noble, and recognises that 
here and there, in one pair of 
human eyes at least, no ideal ex- 
cellence bas been impossible, and 
falsehood and wickedness have been 
the only inconceivable wonders un- 
der the sun. 

Girolamo: Savonaroha was born 
on the 21st September 1452, in the 
city of Ferrara, of a family of gentle 
blood, bat chiefly distinguished by 
the eminence of a physician, who, 
when this boy, his grandson, was 
born, was the head of the house, 
Girolamo was the third son, but 
seems speedily to have shown such 
signs of genius as justified his 
parents in building special hopes 
upoo him as the heir of his grand- 
father’s honours. He was brought 
up on the edge of the court, ac- 
customed to see and take part in 
the festivities and royal) entertain- 
ments, which give in the soberest 
story a theatrical glitter and pa- 
geantry to the small but wealthy 
courts of medieval prioces. The 
house of Este was virtuous, as 
Italian princes went in these days; 
but underneath the masks and 
revels lay a dark current of tra- 
gical human life and crime, which 
made itself miserably apparent to 
the eyes of the thoughtful boy, of 
whom his father would fain have 
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made a court physician. The world 
was in one of its culminating points 
of wickedness and disorder. The 
lights of Christian faith were extin- 
guished everywhere except where 
they linger longest, in the peasant 
buts where people knew no bet- 
ter, or perhaps dimly in some re- 
mote cloister, where here and there 
an ignorant movk said his pater- 
poster out of a faithful heart. The 
learned and wise and great pro- 
fessed a kind of elegant  theo- 
retical paganism, which did not 
object, as a matter of taste, to the 
gorgeous rites of the Church ; and, 
as was natural under the reign of a 
sham belief falsely held, confusion 
and falsehood became predominant 
throughout the bewildered country. 
To be in favour at court, yet to 
keep an eye and ear open to the 
chances of conspiracy, was the creed 
of the rich; to see all the spectacles 
and bear all the spoliations, was the 
philosophy of the poor. Abvve, all 
glitter and _ cloth-of-gold, feats . of 
arms and smiles of ladies, and re- 
ception of wandering priuces, popes, 
and emperors ; beneath, all wrongs 
acd hardships, prisotis and plagues 
and famines, injustice and oppres- 
sion. The lad Girolamo@grew up, 
with deep eyes pierciog, from be- 
neath his heavy overhanging brow, 
through and through the gilded 
mask, He was close to it, almost 
behind the scenes; and, musing 
in the leisure of: his youth, his in- 
dignant heart burned within him. 
When other lads began to touch their 
light lates to love-measures, he set 
the sadness of his soul to his, and 
taught the tender chords to cry out 
and mourn over the ruin of the 
world. He, too, bad his love strain, 
a short avd sad romance.* Matters 
went ill with the stern-featured boy 
in that court, where smooth faces 
count for more than high hearts, 
Perhaps this youthful disappoint- 
ment gave the last touch of persunal 
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bitterness to the indignation and sor- 
row of his soul. Amid false princes, 
false priests, false love and learn- 
ing, where was the young enthu- 
siast to flee for that trath without 
which he found it impossible to 
live? Looking round upon the 
world with indignant youthfal ob- 
servation, he found that “ ogni 
virtute ed «gni bel costume” had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth 

— that men were not even ashamed 
of their vices — and that the popular 
ideal was realised in him, 

‘Che per fraude e per forza la pji acquisto, 

Chi sprezza il ciel con Cristo, 

E sempre pensa altrui cacciare el fondo.” * 
Pondering such thoughts, he wan- 
dered about. the churches, praying 
long before deserted altars, where 
few came to worship; and medi- 
tating in his melancholy mind an 
escape out of the dreary world in- 
to the cloister, where purity and 
trath might still be possible. Such 
an escape, however, involved the 
destruction of all the hopes of his 
family, of all the gentler affections 
of his youth; and the lad lingered 
over the irrevocable step with a 
bursting heart. 

At length, when his powers of self- 
control were almost exhausted, there 
occurred a festa io Ferrara — the fes- 
tival of St. George. The Savonarole, 
like all their neighbours, were out 
in the gay Corso in the sweet April 
weather. Girolamo lingered in the 
deserted house when all the holiday 
people were gone. With a boyish 
in-tioct he laid among his books in 
the window an essay on ‘ Disregard 
of the World’— and then, escaping 
unvhgerved, took bis mournful way 
to Bologna, where he went at once 
to the convent of the Dominicans 
and asked admission. He was re- 
ceived at once, without any appa- 
rent difficulty; and on the same 
day, as soon as be found bimself 
alone, be wrote to his father to ex- 
plain and beg for forgiveness. In 





* Who most by fraud and violence gaining, 
And heaven and Cbrist disdaining, 
Dreams how to drive his neighbour to despair. 
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this letter, which seems written with 
tears, be begs that he may not be sup- 
posed to have acted from a puerile im- 
pulse, and appeals to his father, as a 
man of firm mind, to judge him jastly. 
Here are the reasons of his flight :— 


“‘The motives by which I have been 
led to enter into a religious life are these: 
the great misery of the world; the ini- 
quities of men; the rapes, adulteries, 
robberies; their pride, idolatry, and fear- 
ful blasphemies; so that things have 
come to such a pass that no ove can be 
found activg righteously. Many times 
a-duy have I repested with tears the 
verse, Heu! fuge crudeles terras, fuce littus 
avarum. I could not eudure ‘the euor- 
mous wickedness of the blinded peo- 
ple of Italy; and the more so, be- 
cause I saw everywhere virtue despised 
and vice honored. Think not 
that it was not a severe pang to me to 
sever myself from you. Believe me that 
never since I was born did I suffer so 
great mental anguish, when I felt that I 
was about to leave my own flesh and 
blood, that I-was g: ing among people 
who were strangers to me, and so offer- 
ing up a sacrilice of my body to Jesus 
Christ by placing myself in the hands 
of those who knew me not. But then, 
reflecting that it was God who called 
me, that He did not disdain to make 
me, @ por worm, oue of t.is servants, I 
could not dare to do otherwise than obey 
so sweet, so holy a voice that said to me, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden.’ I know that 
your grief was much more severe by my 
secret departure, that I seemed to fly 
from you; but be assured that so great 
Was my own pain and misery in partiug 
from you, that if I had laid open my 
breast to you, I verily believe that the 
very idea that I was going to leave you 
would have broken my heart, and that 
I must have abandoned my intention. 
You cannot, therefore, be surprised that 
I did not tell you. It is, however, true 
that I 1 ft a paper upon the books in the 
window, in which | gave you notice of 
what I wasab ut todo, 1 beseech you, 
therefure, my dear father, to cease to 
grieve, and that you wili not add to the 
sorrow and pain I am now enduring, not 
on account of what [ have done, which 
most assuredly I have no wish to retrace, 
even were I certain that by so doing I 
should become greater than Cesar, But 
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I am, like you, made of flesh and blood, 
and feelings so resist reason, that I have 
a severe battle to fight to prevent the 
devil from leaping on my shoulders, and 
especially when I think of you. The 
days when the wounds are fresh will 
soon pass away, and then I hope that 
both you and I will be more consoled in 
this world by the grace of God, in the 
next by giory. Nothing more remains 
fur me to say, than to beseech you, as a 
man of strong miud, to comfort my moth- 
er; and I pray that you and she will give 
me your blessing. I shall ever pray fer- 
vently for the good of your souls. From 
Bologna, the 25th of April 1475. 
‘* HIERONYMUs SAVONAROLA, 
“ Your son.” 


Upon this touching letter was found 
@ memorandum by the elder Savona- 
rola, which is, in its unimpassioned 
historical record of hopes buried, al- 
most more touching than the letter 
itself. “I recall,” said the wounded 
father, in the first pang of his disap- 
pointment, “ how, on the 21st day of 
September 1452, my Lena presented 
me with a boy at the hour of 234. It 
was a Thursday, the feast of the Apos- 
tle and Evangelist St. Matthew. He 
was baptised and held up at the font 
by Signor Francesco Libanori, the 
secretary of our illustrious Highness, 
and received the names of Girolamo 
Maria Francesco and Matteo 
He joined the Dominican Friars at 
Bologna on the 23d of April 1475, 
aud assumed their dress.” 

This stern and mournful scrap of 
family history, concluding the register 
as if with the decisive bar of death, for 
that son of whom so much had been 
hoped, and who yet, though bis father 
dreamed it not, was to make the name 
of Savonarola known to all time, gives 
us a clearer insight into the grief and 
disappointment of that distant house- 
bold in Ferrara than pages of descrip- 
tion. A sad anniversary to them must 
have been the April festa, with all its 
glories out of doors. The MS, “left 
on the books in the window,” was also 
marked by the sad father with the 
* On St. 
George’s Day, in the year 1475,” he 
repeats, “Girolamo, my son, then @ 
student of arts (being intended for the 
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medical profession), left our house, and 
went to Bologna, and entered the Do- 
minican convent, intending to remain 
there and become a monk, leaving 
me, Nicolo Savonarola, his father, 
for my comfort nothing but these 
writings.” The hopes of the family 
were thus extinguished for ever: 
their gifted son was lost—dead to 
them, as he himself repeats at a 
later period. The little Albert 
might, indeed, be trained to the 
hereditary profession, and fiil his 
brother’s place ; but, so far as Giro- 
lamo was concerned, hope and pride 
were over for ever. 

He spent seven years after in his 
cloister at Bologna, not a servant, as 
he had intended to be made, but an 
instructor of novices, developing his 
Own mind under what were, perhaps, 
on the whole, the best influences 
he could have been surrounded 
with, but immediately waking, with 
as deep a sense of reality as that 
which had driven him oat of the 
world, to the dangers and miseries 
which menaced the Church. Again 
the young man’s trouble broke 
forth into verse, but now it was 
De Ruina Ecclesia that his mourn- 
ful Jute lamented. He saw a vision 
of the Church, wounded and im- 
poverished, dwelling in a cave, 
where she “led her life in weep- 
ing.” It was Rome, she said, “‘ una 
fallice, superba meretrice,” who bad 
brought her so low; bat when thie 
young reformer started up with in- 
digount devotion to “break the 
great wings” of the harlot, the 
Church hushed the impetuous 
youth. “ Weep and be sileut; this 
is best,” said the sacred mother. 
Such was the halfdespairing pa- 
tience into which the young optim- 
ist, who had imagined the cloister 
a refoge from all ills, had to subdue 
himself, when his deep eyes bad time 
to penetrate the veil of life within as 
well as without the holy enclosure. 
A sad, abstracted, emaciated monk, 
always with his cow! over his head, 
and a world of indignant sorrow- 
ful thoughts throbbing underneath, 
finding the world utterly corrapt, 
yet evermore giving the devil the 
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lie, and declaring that so it must 
not, shall not, continue to be; 
wearing the stones with his weary 
feet in impatient pacings, with his 
knees in vehement prayers, and his 
own sensitive frame with fuastings 
and discipline, if, perhaps, that 
might mend the matter; but not 
troublesome to his superiors, being 
far too deeply occupied with that 
passion of horror and grief and 
prophetic indignation in his heart, 
Oae wicked pope succeeded another 
as the young monk ripened into 
manhood and instructed the novices, 
doubtless sowing strange seed in 
the minds of his pupils. All around 
the Bolognese cloister Italy heaved 
and strugyled in a chaos of disorder 
and vice and imbecility. In his 
own Ferrara a pretender sought 
and lost the crown and his life; in 
Milan and Florence, murder took 
the aid of sacrilege, and slew ita 
victims at the altar in «the most 
sacted acts of worship. There was 
not a single spot in the desert upon 
which his burning eyes could rest 
for consolation, for he had not 
yet even found that voice and 
utterance with which he was here- 
after to plead God’s cause against 
the world. 

At the end of these seven years he 
was sent back to Ferrara for a time, 
the only record of which lics in his 
repetition of the familiar suying, 
that a prophet has no honour io 
his own country. In the same 
year (1482), Ferrara having  be- 
come a ceutre of war, the superior 
of the Dominicans dispersed the 
greater number of his monks, and 
sent Fra Girolamo to Florence. 
There he went to the Convent of 
San Marco, then one of the most 
dignified and learned communities 
of the order, as it still continues to 
be. A library of valuable manu- 
scripts had given importance to the 
brotherhood, for which Ovsmo di 
Medici had built a new convent, 
establishing thereby the first public 
library in Italy; and an equal and 
sweeter glory bad been thrown 
around the house by the pictures 
of the Blessed Angelico, which are 
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sti]] exhibited there with so much 
pride and love. The monks were 
not only more cultured than most 
of their brethren, but. were under 
the inflaence of traditions of sanc- 
tity belonging to the beloved clois- 
ter, from which, not many years be- 
fore, a saint had gone net only to 
paradise, but to canonisation, leav- 
ing bebind him a fragrance «f love 
and god works which had not yet 
had time to pass away. The heart 
of the monk of Ferrara rose when 
he reached this home of learning 
and art and devotion, and saw how 
the hills stand round about Flor- 
ence as round Jerusalem, watching 
with a solemn devotion the beauti- 
fal buman town rearing all her 
spires and towers under their silent 
shadow. The spell of that beauty 
melted the melancholy friar. He 
took a little hope and comfort in 
his forlorn soul out of the inefface- 
able loveliness which no power of 
man could debase, and resumed his 
humble labours among the novices, 
gazing with anxious eyes upon the 
unfamiliar forms of life around bim. 
The skies were bright over Fiorence, 
and mirth and music were in her 
streets, and the heart of Fra Giro- 
lamo was young. Perhaps here the 
“alma gentile,” the soul of good- 
ness, might even upon earth be 
found at lust. 

These were the days of the Mag- 
pificent Lorenzo, when Florence 
was the scat of all the Muses, when 
learning was all but universal, and 
when, so far from perceiving in the 
special costume of their own exist- 
ence the picturesque features which 
have dazzled so many succeeding 
generations, the men of the time 
fell back upon remote antiquity, 
and made violent efforts after 
heathen elegance, and successful 
attempts to rival the vices of the 
old Grecian republics, in which 
there was so much analogy to their 
own. A curious, bnsay-idle, osten- 
tatious, pedantic pablic, learned in 
Manuscripts and gems, subtle io 
philosophy, fastidious in verse, 
preserved from utter unreality only 
by the stormy necessities of the 
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time, which made the existence of 
e0 many principalities and republics 
in Italy dependent upon the sharp 
wits and swords of their special 
governors, and left one healthful 
outlet of politics to keep life in the 
artificial society. Though the world 
in those days could find nothing bet- 
ter to do than painfully to produce 
an imitation of Athens or Corintb, 
posterity since has found an unfailing 
attraction in that age of diabolical 
wickedness and enervating culture, 
of universal disbelief and credulity, 
cynicism and superstition — those 
two sworn brethren who are never 
very far apart. How here and 
there a man of letters bewildered 
his intellect with verbal studies; 
how, more frequently, the lively 
current in the piazza laughed and 
jested, and made epigrams on every- 
thing human and divine; bow the 
peasants in their white scattered 
villages, gleaming like distant sails 
at sea, throngh the excess of misty 
sunshine, down the vale of Arno, 
lived in a kind of honest misery, 
subject to outbreaks of ruin, yet 
with alleviations of festival avd pro- 
cession, and necklaces of pearl; 
how the mass of the burghers within 
the walls, who were too lowly to be 
elegant Latinists and Puegans, still 
imitated their lords heartily in 
amnsements less refined, and ever 
and anon obeyed the sound of the 
great bell, and gathered in noisy 
parliamenti, to do, under a pretence 
of freedom, with trae popular ser- 
vility, the will of the Magnificent,— 
all this is familiar enough to most 
readers. Perhaps no more power- 
ful or lifelike pictare of the time is 
to be found than that which is at 
present being set forth before the 
Koglish public in the story of ‘ Ro- 
mola, a picture somewhat marred 
by the over-elaboration of archeo- 
logical details, but vivid and living, 
as was to be looked for from the 
artist. On ‘this joyous, elegant, 
vicious society, the new monk of St 
Mark's gazed at first with wonder 
and hope. But he could not long 
deceive himeclf. The first illusion 
dropped from those eyes which were 
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possessed by an insight sharp and 
painful as the touch of Ithgriel’s 
spear. Again he looked round, and 
knew, in the passionate disappoist- 
ment of his soul, that the loveliest 
of earthly scenes makes little differ- 
ence, and that still all men were 
liars, The renewed pang went to his 
heart. For the first time he seems 
to have been not only disappointed 
but discouraged—a discourngement 
enhanced by the fact that he had 
tried his own powers and failed. 
He preached, and but five-and- 
twenty languid hearers. occupied 
the Church of San Lorenzo when he 
made his first appearance. At the 
same time the great aisles of Santo 
Spirito, on the other side of Arno, 
were thronged with an overflowing 
multitude, who went there to listen 
to a popular preacher of a type 
more usual than Fra Girolamo. 
“ Posterity has forgotten the very 
name of Gennezzano,” says Profes- 
sor Villari, “but his contemporaries 
landed him to the skies. He was 
very studied in his sentences, Jan- 
guage, and action; be recited pas- 
sages “of Greek and Latin poetry 
gracefully, and constantly quoted 
Aristotle and Plato. Not unfre- 
quently he told anecdotes which 
excited the risibility of the congre- 
gation ; and be always availed bim- 
self of whatever was likely to add 
tothe number of his hearers.” This 
curious junction of the temporary 
characteristics of the age of L renzo 
with those universal features of 
popular preaching well kvown to 
ourselves in the age of Spurgeon, 
is edifying to hear of. But it is 
not wonderful that the Dominican 
monk should have lost heart for the 
moment, as so many have been 
tempted to do since, at sight of the 
meretricious popular oratory in pre- 
sence of which his own solemn pro- 
phetic voice found no acceptunce 
with the crowd. 

Savonarola had tow attained 
the age of ambition, the maturity 
of manhood, and could not fail to 
know what powers were smoulder- 
ing unperceived, consuming his soul, 
in his own silent bosom. He stop- 


ped short upon the threshold of his 
life, as so many great preachers 
and leaders of men have done since 
then. For some time he thought 
of géving up the hope of preaching, 
and of confining himself to those 
novices of St. Dominic whom he 
had already epent so many undis- 
tinguished years in training. Shlent, 
without comfort or .companion, he 
turned from the monks, who, like 
all their contemporaries, were more 
engrossed with the manuscripts in 
their library, the visits of the learn- 
ed,and the endless disputes between 
Plato and Aristotle, than with right- 
eousness, temperance, and juadg- 
ment to come; and, in the solitude 
of his cell, sought refuge from the 
gossip and chatter of empty erudi- 
tion, in perpetual prayers aud mus- 
ings over that doomed Italy and 
humarfity which lay before him in 
corruption and dissolution, beyond 
the help of man. His mind was 
oppressed to the last bound of en- 
durance by the consciousness of 
that misery of which the victims 
themselves were not conscious. In 
his solitude the fire burned. Audi- 
ble communications from heaven 
seemed to breathe into the worn- 
out heart of the melancholy monk, 
confirming all his conclusions, and 
giving the authority of God to his 
enthusiasm, The profound ceces- 
sities of nature and reason mingled 
with that strange -flicker of ap- 
parent inspiration which in almost 
every country and age has thrown 
doubtful lights, much disputed, 
around every great revival of re- 
lgion, The first convinced him 
that the guilt and wretchedness 
around, with its thin meretricious 
veil of amusement and grace, could 
pot last; that God would not 
suffer His world to die out amid 
such foul dreams; and tbat sharp 
calamity and sorrow must come 
to restore the divine image in the 
Church and in the world. The 
other kindled ecstatic lights in those 
deep eyes, hollowed deeper in their 
sockets by incessant watching, and 
whispered strange commuvications 
in the silence to his strained ears. 
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He knew himself the only man who 
took passionately to heart the de- 
basement of the race, and the con- 
viction wrought in- him a corre- 
sponding certainty that this wag the 
voice of God, which breathed out of 
trance and vision, and commission 

him to the work of a prophet and 
apostle, Centuries after the time 
of Savonarola, these strange ecstatic 
voices and impulses have exercised 
sway over some of the most heroic 
kouls of the modern world. Ia his 
day every kind of irregular com- 
munication with the unseen. was 
still devoutly believed in. Koow- 
ing the perfect sincerity of his own 
heart, and seeing no reason why 
the God he acdressed so fervently 
should not make audible response 
to him, the solitary monk tovk 
comfort in his own trance and 
ecstusy. ‘‘One day, as he was con- 
versing with a brother monk, the 
heavens seemed to open all at once 
and place before his eyes the future 
calamities of the Church, and a voice 
commanded him to declare them in 
the face of the people. He, from 
that moment, felt convinced of his 
divine mission; he held it to be 
the highest duty of his life, and his 
only thought was how to fulfil that 
duty.” From henceforward his 
course was decided. He was a 
preacher not by his own choice, nor 
by the will of a superior, bat by the 
commission of God. But the reve- 
lation, though glorious, was terrible 
to flesh and blood. No earthly suc- 
cess or reward shove through the 
mi-t of prophecy to gladden the 
ecstatic in his dreams. A crown of 
martyrdom hovered visionary but 
steadfast over the stormy way: the 
scene might change, the path might 
unfold, bat that fiery crown was 
never absent from the solemn future 
which, rolled. forth in clouds and 
darkness before him. Fra Girolamo 
rejviced, and rose up in the strength 
of his manhood and genius to the 
great commission. He was no 
longer a nameless monk, but the 
prophet of the Lord; be had that 
to do which no other man in Italy 
had yet thought of doing. He was 


glad, like a soldier who has won the 
post of danger and honour. Labour, 
sorrow, strife, and a martyr’s death 
lay before, but first a world was to 
be won back again to purity and 
truth and the love of God. 

After this all went, in a mournfal 
and solemn fashion, well. He was 
not to deliver his authoritative mes- 
sage first to Florence. In the follow- 
ing Lent he was sent to San Gemi- 
niano among the hills, to preach 
to the smaller muthicipality there. 
He went among them like a second 
Baptist, conning no fine sentences, 
but proclaiming with the voice of 
a prophet his emphatic burden— 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. “The Church will be 
scourged, then regenerated, and this 
quickly.” Among these _hill-fulk 
there were thoughtfal observers, in 
whose minds a natural forebiding 
had risen at sight of all the wicked- 
ness going on around. The new 
preacher gave voice and solemn 
utterance to that unexpressed un- 
easiness. Their bearts seconded his 
vehement appeal; and for the first 
time a human assembly, moved to 
comprehension and agreement, con- 
firmed to his own consciousne-s bis 
prophetic commission. He returned 
to Florence, calmed and strengtheu- 
ed by the sense of having begun his 
work. When Lent returned he was 
again sent away to Lombardy, speci- 
ally to Brescia, where he expoauded 
the Apocalyptic plagues; “ charged 
the people with their sins, arraigned 
the whole of Italy, and threa'ened 
all with the wrath of God,” leav- 
ing upon the awed community there 
so deep a sense of his high mission, 
that, years after his death, the 
Brescians in their troubles recalled 
the words of the Dominican preacher. 
He made a similar impression about 
the same time on a more difficalt 
auditory—a chapter of his own order 
asseinbled at Reggio, among whom 
the hard-featured Frate sat silent, 
his cowl drawn over his head, his 
deep eyes, “intensely vivid,” burn- 
ing with an abstracted fire, his 
harsh but kind lips set,, while his 
brethren debated theological ques- 
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tions, and made sparkling play of 
philosophy and logic such as their 
souls loved. But when they came 
to questions of discipline, the soul 
of the prophet woke. He rose and 
plunged with characteristic impetu- 
Osity into the subject which occu- 
pied so much of his thoughts, The 
corruption of the clergy was of all 
griefs perhaps the one that lay 
closest to his heart; but the grand 
burst of indignant denunciation 
which took the order by surprise 
does not seem to have exasperated 
his brethren. Most likely 
knew but too well how true was 
his complaint, and felt as even cul- 
prits will, when they are in the 
ene of governors and legis- 
ators, how hard it is for disci- 
about reformation. 
Strangers, too, were present, to 
whom the monk so mightily in 
earnest was like a new revelation. 
Among others, the graceful and gay 
Prince Pico della Mirandola, the 
Admirable Crichton of the age. 
These chance hearers spread the 


pline to bring 


fame of the new preacher all over 


Italy; He remained in Lombardy, 
with various changes from one place 
to another, till the year 1490, when, 
moved by his growing fame, his 
superiors, at the special instance of 
Lorenzo de Medici, recalled him to 
Florence. With some reluctance 
he obeyed, for Florence had still 
no associations but those of dis- 
coursgement and ‘indifference to its 
fature prophet. He went back to 
St. Mark’s to his novices, and re- 
sumed that careful education of the 
new generation of which he was 
himself to reap the fruit in a de- 
voted and enthusiastic commnnity. 
His brethren received him, says 
Padre Marchese, naturally jealous 
for the honour of the convent, as 
an angel from heaven. Then the 
roused curiosity of the public be- 
gan to disturb him at his labours. 
Pico, with all the ardour of a man 
who has discovered a new genius, 
had vaunted the powers of his 
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friend; and Florence which knew 
nothing of Fra Girolamo, took Pico’s 
word, as was natural, and thrust its 
pioneers into the garden of St. Mark’s, 
where, “under the shadow of a 
damask rose-tree,” the new prophet 
opeved the Apocalypse and dis- 
coursed to his Florentine hearers, ag 
to those of Brescia, of the troubles 
to come. The white-robed friar, 
with deep eyes gleaming from under 
his cowl, beneath that fairy canopy 
of roses, must have been a sight for 
a painter, The congregation in- 
creased and crowded the cloister; 
and at length, on the lst August 
1490, Savonarola ascended the pul- 
pit in his convent church, and 
poured forth upon the astonished © 
crowd, in all the fervour of his 
natural powers and increased con- 
fidence, the burden of prophecy with 
which for all these years his heart 
had burned. The effect was elec- 
trical. The great voice thrilled 
through Florence with reverbera- 
tions like thunder; nothing else was 
spoken of in all the coteries of the 
city; and the work of his life was 
at last begun. 

The astonishing power and influ- 
ence of his preaching, rising from 
this time into higher and higher 
command of his audience, till at 
length be reigned supreme, a gener- 
ous and self-forgetting despot io his 
pulpit, is unquestionably to be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that, in 
marked contrast to those popular ora- 
tors who quoted Plato and Aristotle, 
he derived all his subjects aud argu- 
ments from the Bible alone. 


“ Savonarola,” says the learned Padre 
Marchese* of his own convent, by whose 
labours so much light has been thrown 
upon the life of the illustrious Domini- 
can, “ wrought the resurrection of pul- 
pit eloque.ce in Italy, and raised it 
from its abject condition by the study 
of the sacred Scriptures and of the 
fathers. These studies furnished his 
mind so richly that, leaving the scho- 
lastic follies and indecorous nonsense (of 
his predecessors); he addressed himself 





* ‘Sunto®torico del Convento di San Marco di Firenze: del Padre Vincenzo 
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to the moral perfection of the pecple, 
thundering against vice with a severe 
voice which disdained to fiStter, and which 
revealed, trembling, the wounds of hu- 
manity. His eloquence, which, up to 
this time, had been simple, affectionate, 
and unadorned, suddenly brightened 
with prophetic fire, and his style re- 
ceived new animation and colour from 
the grand imaginations of the inspired 
books. From Isaiah he took impetu- 
osity and force; in the pathetic n«r- 
rative of our calamities, and in lamenta- 
tion over present and future evils, he 
borrewed the tenderness of Jeremiah, 
When he expounded the terrible visions 
with which he carried terror to h's audi- 
tors, ie rose to the elevation of Ezekiel 
and of Joel. In the very words of Hosea 
and Micah he fulminated against tyrants 
aud the vices of the clergy; and more 
warnily, in the overflowing enthusiasm of 
poetry, intoned, with Awios, a canticle 
of war. Amos was his favourite pro- 
phet, and the one whose eloquence, most 
of all, his own resembled. Thus bis 
preaching, hitherto harsh and violent, 
gained impetus, rapidity, clearness, an 
elegant and animated address, and that 
severe look in which glittered a light 
which was not of earth.” 


All through the blazing Italian 


summer, under the roses in the 
convent-garden, and then in the 
Church of San Marco, the inspired 
monk continued his Jabour, de- 
claiming, with outbursts of stern 
maguificence, and a _ heart over- 
powered by the grandeur of his 
subject, what his clerical biogra- 
pher calls his ‘three propositions ” 
—that the Church of God should 
be reformed, that Italy should be 
scourged, and that both these 
events should happen within a 
short time. Such was the “gener- 
ous cry which echoed through all 
the city” throughout the year 
1490, collecting the eager Floren- 
tine pudlic from all quarters of 
the town to that corner where the 
sun-scorched and sbelterless Square 
of St. Mark breaks the lengthy mag- 
nificence of Via Larga. Next Leot 
the orator, whose message had been 
listened to with an inevitable excite- 
ment, and whose influence began 
to be actively felt throughout the 
city, was invited to occupy the pul- 
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pit of the cathedral. It was an 
eventful moment in his life. The 
burden of his teaching was such 
that nobody could listen with in- 
difference, and eager enthusiasm 
and fierce animosity had risen 
among his hearers. “This first 
sermon,” says Marchese — whose 
narrative we follow as at once 
briefer and more graphic than that 
of Villari—‘‘ was truly a signal of 
war; and Savonarola, seeing the 
great excitement in all minds, the 
sudden awakening and divisions of 
the citizens, and the threatening 
attitude of many among them, was 
so troubled by it that be had 
thoughts of changing the form, 
style, and argument of his future 
preaching. ‘God is my _ witness,’ 
he’ himself writes, ‘that all the 
Saturday and throughout the night 
I kept awake till the morving of 
Sunday without being able to 
turn to any other subject, every 
path and every other doctrine except 
that being closed to me. And in the 
morning (being very weary with the 
long vigil) I beard this said to me :— 
“Fool, seest thou not that it is the 
will of God thou,shouldst preach 
thus?” And so that morning I 
preached a very terrible sermon.’ ” 
These terrible sermons continued 
through all the Lenten days to peal 
out of the religious gloom of the 
Daomo throughout the startled city, 
confirming the alarms of the wise, 
arousing the national heart, which had 
been lulled to sleep by the accom- 
plished tyrant who was master of the 
commonwealth, and evoking, at the 
same time, not only an _ enthusi- 
astic impulse of fright and repent- 
ance in the popular bosom, but the 
hatred and fear of the ruling party, 
which bad daggers and bravos at 
command. 

The excitement of popular feel- 
ing which thus rose aiound Fra 
Girolamo, worshipping and threat- 
ening — moved his Dominican 
brethren to an act of courage and 
loyalty for which they deserve all 
honour. By that time it is mm | 
he had acquired the natural ascend- 
ancy of a great mind even amid the 
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j familiar experience of the convent, 
*and they were doubtless proud of 
the fame of “the Ferrarese,” to 
whom, for long, everybody had 
done scanty justice. At this mo- 
ment of commotion they rallied 
manfilly round the stranger who 
had brought so much fame to their 
cloister; and, that “they might 
the better retain and protect him,” 
elected him their prior. His posi- 
tion in the convent seems to have 
changed altogether during this in- 
terval. He was no longer a 
stranger without friends; he had 
found not only a faithful band 
of followers, but some dear and 
close companions in San Marco 
— chief of whom were the two 
monks who were to attend him to 
his death — Domenico Buonvicino 
of Pescia, and Silvestro Maruffi, a 
Florentine. Fra Domenico was 
such a loyal and  undoubting 
henchman as is seldom wanting 
to a leader of the highest order— 
@ man almost more hervic in his 
simplicity than his master himeelf, 
Fra Silvestro, on the other hand, 
was a born ecstatic—belonging to 
that class which has furnished clair- 
voyants, mediunfs, seers of sights 
and visions, to all ages; an uucer- 
tain and timorous spirit, who only 
learned to trust in himself when 
fortified by Savonarola’s stern and 
strong conviction that his dreams 
were from God, yet who led his 
master, as it seems always the part 
of some inferior soul to do, into 
a@ wilder unreason than ever, even 
in ecstasy, could occur to a great 
miod. Such were the intimates 
and such the retainers of the triar, 
whose work thus began to grow and 
increase upon his hands. 

It was the custom when any 
superior was elected in a conveut 
of the city, that he shou'd pay bis 
homage to Lorenzo de Medici, to 
recommend himself and his convent 
ta the patronage of the Meguificent. 
This, however, the new prior of St. 
Mark’s refused to do. Lorenzo, 
who seems to have been wire 
enough to recognise a great man, 
either friend or foe, when he saw 
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him, instead of taking offence at 
this, betrayed a certain anxiety, on 
the contrary, for Savonarola’s friend- 
ship. He tried all kinds of princely 
wiles to win the powerful orator, 
He went to walk in the garden of 
San Marco, by way of affording an 
opportunity of personal intercourse 
to the stern Dominican. When 
this strange sight was seen, a crowd 
of eager Frati rushed to the new 
prior to make him aware of the 
Magnifico’s near vicinity, “Did 
be call me?” asked Fra Girolamo, 
The mortified monks had to answer 
no. “Then leave him in peace 
and liberty,” said the immovable 
prior. Finding this attempt fail, 
Lorenzo tried the effacacy of a large 
contribution in gold to the alms- 
box of the convent church, which, 
however, Savonarola, not to be out- 
witted, immediately transferred to 
the Buon’uomimi di San Martino, a 
benevolent fraternity. The buffed 
potentate sent, as a last attempr, a 
deputation of notable Fiorentines, 
five men afterwards well known to 
Savonarola and the world, to re- 
monstrate with the friar as if from 
themselves, to entreat him to alter 
his mode of preaching, and not to 
disturb the peace and amusements 
of the community. The dauntless 
priest met the patricians in the 
strength of a commission far higher 
than theirs. He told them to go 
back to Lorenzo and bid him re- 
pent of bis sins, which God would 
speedily punish. When the startled 
ambassadors warned him to be 
silent, on pain of being banished, 
he answered with the voice of a 
prophet — “ You may fear banish- 
ment, you who have wives and 
children—-I fear it not; for how- 
ever good it is to be here, your 
country is but as a grain of wheat 
in comparison with all the world, 
I am a stranger, and Lorenzo is a 
citizen and the first in the city; but 
it is I who shall stay, and he shall 
go away.” Lorenzo made no further 
attempts to conciliate Suavonarola, 
He eugaged a rival priest and orator 
to attack him io the pulpit, but 
with worse than no effect, for the 
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enthusiasm of the people was in- 
creased by the unworthy effort. 
But the magnificent worldling had 
been moved somehow in his showy 
soul to believe in this man, who 
was neither to be threatened nor 
flattered. When be was dying, a 
year later, he sent on his deathbed 
for the monk of San Marco. It is 
a strange scene, and one which it is 
curious to find has escaped the at- 
tention of painters. Fra Girolamo 
came, upon a second summons, and 
stood by the bedside where lay the 
most accomplished man of his time, 
the philosopher, poet, prince, and 
tyrant, who had done so much 
wrong to Florence. For the first 
time the brilliant Lorenzo saw those 
deep prophetic eyes gleaming from 
under the cowl in stern pity upon 
his weakness. He confessed his 
sins to this one true man,in whom 
he could not but believe. How be 
had sacked Volterra; how he had 
seized the money in the Maiden’s 
Bank, so that many a poor maid, 
dowerless, had fallen into sin; and 
how he had cruelly revenged him- 


self on his enemies, shedding inno- 


cent blood with the guilty. These 
were the three burdens that weighed 
most heavily upon his conscience. 
The friar comforted the dying soul 
with assurance of God’s mercy, had 
he but faith in the infinite merits 
of the Redeemer. And Lorenzo 
had faith; his paganism was over 
for ever—faitb, and that grandis- 
sim, “Thea,” said the uncompro- 
mising confessor, “ you must restore 
what you have taken away.” The 
penitent this time paused to think, 
but at length consented, “And 
lastly,” said the svlema monk, 
“you must restore to Fiorence that 
liberty, the most. precious posses- 
sion of a people, which for fifty 
years the acts of your grandfather, 
your father, and yourself have 
jtaken from her.” The dying poten- 
tate made no answer. With an 
effort he tarned upon his bed, 
turned his haughty face to the wall, 
and his back for ever and ever upon 
Fra Girolamo, The preacher's pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, It was Lorenzo 
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who went away—away from Flo- 
rence and the world and all his joys. 
It was the friar, a man of strife 
and sorrow, a stranger debarred of 
all earthly gladness, whose lot it 
was to stay. ' 

The next great event which hap- 
pened in Florence was the arrival 
of Charles VIII. of France at the 
head of the army, with which, io- 
cited by the wiles of contending 
princes, he had iovaded Italy. The 
feelings with which a proud people 
would naturally have looked upon a 
foreign invader, were strangely com- 
plicated in this case by the general 
impression that the King of France 
was the scourge of God prophesied 
by Savonarola, and that his mis- 
sion, selfish, useless, and crael 
though it seemed, was a mission 
from God for the punishment and 
consequent renovation of Italy and 
the Courch. Amid the many losses, 
however, entailed upon the commu- 
nity by this strange visit was one 
gain; it freed the Florentines from 
the weak and wicked tyranny of 
Piero di’ Medici, who roused the 
general indignation to such a pitch 
by some miserable huckstering 
with the French King to save 
himself at the expense of the com- 
monwealth, that the excited city 
took heart, flung off his feeble 
yoke, and banished himself and 
his brothers, Chaos, strange, noisy, 
aod picturesque, followed this pro- 
ceeding. The citizens, intoxicated 
with the first draught of freedom, 
paused confused at the next step, 
and, bewildered with a multiplicity 
of counsels, could not make up 
their minds what forms to adopt 
for needful government. A more 
vivid picture of repubiican anarchy 
could not be than the aspect of 
Florence in those early days of re- 
covered liberty, when nobody knew 
whether there was any government 
at all, or what the government was 
to be, when the great bell rang from 
the ancient tower which still over- 
looks the fair city, to call together, 
one. after another, confused an 
igaorant parlismenti to decide upon 
they knew not what, and elect offi- 
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cers who, when they were elected, 
were equally at a loss to know their 
duties. Through all this trouble 
and din and tumult the figure of 
Savonarola is almost the only one 
that rises clear out of the crowd. 
From that pulpit in the Duomo, 
under the solemn shadow of Bru- 
nelleschi’s dome, the great Domini- 
can rose grandly over the multi- 
tude, swaying them with an anxious 
glorious absolutism, the sway of 
the one utterly true and steadfast 
man in the troubled community. 
In the first agitation of the revolt 
against the Medici, when the people 
had run wild with rage and terror, 
when the streets were thronged as 
only an Italian wild crowd of men 
can throng them, and weapons half 
a ceotury old in fashion, weapons 
of the old freemen who lived before 
the Medici, began to reappear in 
unfamiliar hands, and a word, a 
breath, would have driven the po- 
pulace into the wildest excesses of 
medieval revolution, the Prior of St. 
Mark’s alone stemmed and turned 
back the tide. “The people,” says 
Villari, “ran through the streets in 
a wild state like a furious torrent; 
they looked up with angry threats 
at the houses of those citizens who 
had accamulated wealth by their 
oppression; and the only steady 
porpose they adopted was to go to 
the Duomo. Such a mass of people 
had never been seen in it; they 
were so closely packed that no one 
could stir; aod when at length the 
Friar mounted the pulpit, be looked 
down upon a fixed immovable mass 
of heads, with all eyes turned to 
bim.” Stern were those faces, 
gleaming with an excitement which 
at any chance spark might barst 
into passionate destractive flames. 
Here and there the glitter of steel 
appeared under the robes of peace. 
It was a terrible moment to the 
epectators who had life and death, 
wealth and ruin hanging on the 
issue ; and doubtless tov the preach- 
er, who bad to encounter euch a 
dread emergency  single-handed. 
Savonarola preached ; he stretched 
out his arms in an enthasiasm of sor- 
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row and love to the stern audience, 
“The sword has descended, the 
scourges have commenced, the pro- 
phecies are being fulfilled !” cried 
the great orator, abandoning bim- 
self, like an Italian and a poet, to 
the passionate anxiety and earnest- 
ness which would not fail. “Oh, 
Florence, the time for music and 
daocing is at an end! now is the 
time to shed rivers of tears over 
thy sins. Thy crimes, oh Florence! 
oh Rome! oh Italy! are the cause 
of these chastisements. Repent, 
then; give alms, offer up prayers, 
be a uhited people.” Then the 
passionate preacher appeuled to 
God himself, to Jesus Ohrist, the 
Prince of Pedce, whom the Filo- 
rentines chose for their king; for 
peace, for union, for brotherly 
kindness, he pleaded as if his life 
hung upon the prayer. He was 
ill for days after, exhausted by 
these vehement entreaties; but the 
storm was changed into a calm, and 
the peace of the city was saved. 

A similar scene occurred in the 
midst of the confusion, when, a little 
later, it became necessary at all haz; 
ards to organise some order of gov- 
ernment. There were worthy men 
and brave men in Florence, such illus- 
trious names as Capponi and Valori, 
and others not unknown to fame; 
but no decisive and emphatic leader, 
at whose biddiog men could be con- 
tent to do or die, was found among 
these too reasonable, too impartial 
citizens. When it was clear that 
nothing practical was to come of 
it— when the old rule that nobody 
wus to contradict the Siynoria, 
the nominal magistrates, prevented 
some from sugyesting in public 
what they desired in private — and 
when others, with a characteristic 
Dational instinct, betook themselves 
to their chambers to study political 
science and the most perfect scheme 
of government, the monk of San 
Marco again came forward as only 
such a man cou'd do He could no 
longer keep sileat when work so in- 
dispensable had to be done, and no 
hand capable of doing it had yet 
touched the unguided helm of 
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state. The necessities of the com- 
monwealth were urgent, and all 
needful measures for the general 
pacification and settlement of af- 
fairs were standing still. In these 
circumstances, he requested the 
Signoria to ca}in the Oathedral a 
“ragionamento” of the people, ex- 
cluding women and children. He 
ascended the pulpit when this as- 
sembly met, “‘ visibly moved and 
agita'ed.” These, he said, were 
the times of which he had pro- 
phesied. God had sent His terri- 
ble scourge, but had tempered it 
with such infinite pity that the in- 
vading army had been removed, 
the oppressor had fled, the enemies 
of the Republic had been restrained, 
and all without the shedding of a 
drop of blood. Now, it was the part 
of the people to use their liberty 
nobly — to forgive, to banish hatred 
and “the infernal thirst of venge- 
ance.” “ Leave it to the Medici to 
confiscate, banish, and kill ; let the 
Florentines show that it is their 
part to forget the evils wrought for 
nearly seventy years by that ambi- 


tious family, and to prove that reli- 
gion and piety reveal themselves not 
in vain and proud pomp, but in par- 
doning, loving, and doing good to 


their enemies.” “Here begins,” 
added the preacher, ‘“‘a new era 
for your city, which demands piety 
towards Gud, charity to the bre- 
thren, simplicity of customs, fra- 
gality of life, temperance of will, 
domestic purity, respect to supe- 
riors, reverence to the country, the 
laws, and the civic ordinances. In 
your own hands lies your fate — it 
shall be as you will it; great, noble, 
strong, revered, and envied, or weak, 
wounded, abject, unhappy, and, in 
short, under the oppression of the 
worst servitude.” With this solemn 
exordium Savonarola proceeded to 
set before them the scheme of gov- 
ernment approved by their best citi- 
zens, but which nobody had as yet 
propounded with due authority. It 
is unnecessary for our purpose to 
enter into a description of this con- 
stitution, which was in some degree 
modelled upon that of Venice. The 
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discourse moved his audience pro- 
foundly, aod “triamphed,” says 
Padre Marchese, “ over all preja- 
dices and factions.” The mass of 
the people, up to this time, driven 
about by every wind of opinion, 
were now unanimous; they would 
have nothing but the Grand Coun- 
cil after the manner of the Vene- 
tians, and shouted that throngh- 
out the city.” At the councils of 
the Signoria and leading citizens 
in the Palazzo the proposed laws 
were discussed, says Villari, “in 
the very language of the friar, the 
debaters bringing forth his argu- 
ments in his own words, almost 
tempting us to believe that their 
speeches had been copied from his 
sermons, and that the laws they 
were discussing were only some new 
epistle of his writing.” And, act- 
ing under this impetus of a strong 
and pure individual will, the con- 
stitution worked itself at last into 
being, and the vessel of state once 
more got under weigh. 

It is impossible within the limits 
of this paper to give any clear idea 
to the general reader of this con- 
stitution. It seems to have been 
elaborate and complicated to the 
last degree, being an amalgamation 
of the ancient customs of the Floren- 
tine republic with this Grand Coun- 
cil after the manner of the Venetians. 
There were first the Signoria, or 
Magnificent Eight, headed by a Gon- 
faloniere, who were elected every two 
months; thena Diect di Guerra— 
Ten of war, or rather, in Savovarola’s 
time, of peace and liberty, the an- 
cient title being changed—elected 
every six months. Then another 
Hight, the Otto di guardia e balia, 
who wege the criminal magistrates 
and judges, and were elected every 
four months. Under such a per- 
petually changing administration 
government could not well be very 
steady, or be animated by any spe- 
cial unity of purpose. But at least 
‘it was government, and so far 
free, according to Florentine and 
medisval ideas, While thus com- 
pelled by that inalienable necessity 
and spur of greatness, there being 
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no one else capable of the office, 
to interpose in the affairs of the 
state, Suvonarola was working the 
ceaseless work of a social and religi- 
ous reformer. His prophetic visions, 
though never laid aside, and form- 
ing still the emphatic barden of his 
preaching, were now used as induce- 
ments and arguments to immediate 
and practical reform. He besought 
his hearers to give up their! pomps 
and vanities, to sell their super- 
fluities, to devote themselves to the 
care of the poor, who had evidently 
suffered most, ‘as was natural, from 
the changes of the time — “ Above 
iaverything, come to some determi- 
Ration by which the shops may be 
bpened and employment found for 
the idle people in the streets ;” he 
“entreats his “ good citizens,” letting 
/in a gleam of sudden graphic light 
upon the interrupted truffic and 
homely want about them, and ad- 
jures them to devote all they can 
spare—even the offerings they would 
have made to the Cburch—for this 
all-important object. These patri- 
otic counsels bore such fruit as per- 
haps ovly can accompany the strange 
events of one of those wonderful 
eras known as a great “ revival.” 
The revival in Florence is pictu- 
reeque to look upon through all this 
long vista of centuries ; but doubt- 
less it exercised the wits of the 
time, as wits have exercised them- 
selves since on maby a popalar 
outburst of penitence and devotion. 
The roused Florentines stripped 
themselves of their vanities, as the 
friar bade ; out of the pagan gaiety 
of the times of Lorenz» they relapsed 
into black robes, weeds of mouroving ; 
they became Piagnoni, ‘“‘ Weepers,”’ 
mourners over sin ; the 7 resolved 
itself into a general ‘otherhood 
and sisterhood of mercy. When the 
gay days of Carnival returned, the 
yprophetic autocrat won over the very 
\ehildren to the cause of Reformation. 
j\Instead of the unruly sports and 
pmany-coloured costumes and vile 
\Carnival songs with which they 
}were familiar, the wonderful sove- 
ireign of San Marco beguiled the little 
‘Florentioes into white robes and 
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hymns, They went about ‘the 
streets, singing of the child Jesus, 
as it is always sweet. to hear chil- 
dren sing. They set up altars in 
every narrow lofty street of Flo- 
rence, and by the lighted tapers of 
their -little shrineg besought — the 
passers-by for alms for the poor, 
like bands of charitable angels. “Viva 
Cristo !” they cried all day long, with 
perhaps a Tascan jar in voices that 
were of the land and at the age of 
music ; and with an innocent stern- 
ness which went to the vuio heart 
of many a trembling sinner, went 
dauntiess in their white robes from 
door to door to collect “ vanities ” 
for the great bonfire in the Piazza, 
Twice over this Pyramid of Vanities 
blazed in the great square while 
Fra Girolamo was viceroy of Christ 
in Florence. Cards, dice, wicked 
books—perhaps, as such an accident 
might befall, here and there a De- 
cameron, or even’ an odd copy of 
Petrarca, the young collectors of 
vanities being most likely uoscru- 
pulous in this point, and brave Fra 
Domenico who had the management, 
having a world of matters more im- 
portant to think of than a stray 
volume of sonnets even the most 
divine—blazed up into the sky in 
company with the false locks of 
Monna Brigida, who was there in 
the Piazza by evil chance at the 
time, as the readers of * Romola’ are 
aware. It wasa grotesque freak of 
the age, the extravagance of a medi- 
seval “ revival,” uncongenial enough 
to oar nineteenth-century notions. 
But it was the fifteenth century in 
these days, and even the Piagnoni 
all. their lives long before had been 
used to far raderand more destruc- 
tive follies in the Carnival, A fairer 
sight was to see the white-robed 
Fivcrentine children delivering the 
alms they had collected to the Good 
Men of San Martin, the benevolent 
brotherhood of the city, who watch- 
ed over the ‘‘ shamefaced poor ;” or 
trooping by hundreds into the Du- 
omo, lighting up its dark splendour 
with angelic robes and fresh faces, a 
blooming blameless company. They 
fought well for the Republic in after 
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days, says Father Marchese, as he 
tells the tale; and to the prior of 
San Marco they were the children of 
his soul. 

It is impossible to enter into all 
the details of the wonderful picture, 
The great Reformer, whose heart bled 
for the poor, instituted or rather 
revived and brought into active 
operation the Monte di Pieta, to the 
confusion of all Jews and usurers ; 
and he effected a separation between 
the body of Dominicans in Tuscany 
avd those on the other side of the 
Apennines, by way of securing better 
the purification of his own convent. 
Two hundred and fifty. monks 
speedily gathered under his rule at 
San Marco, for whose occupation, 
and that they might not be depen- 
dent on charity, he encouraged the 
study of art, speedily establishing a 
school of painters, sculptors, and 
the lesser arts, which was, we pre- 
sume) the earliest germ of. that 
Accademia delle bell’ arti which 
still retains a hereditary connec- 
tion with the convent. But now 
clouds begin to darken over this 


magnificent and lavish light ; with a 
higher and higher tide his power 
and the influence of his genius and 
devotion had risen in Florence, in- 
spiring that commonwealth with a 
grand temporary afflatus of heroism 


and virtue. Now the inevitable 
hour had come when storms and 
shadows were to rise about the sun at 
noon, working out the lofty tragic 
grandeur of an end which became 
such a life better than any peaceful 
twilight of natural decay. 

The Eight, and the Ten, and the 
other Eight— a curious machinery 
that seems invented for collision — 
began to jar ere long. The mag- 
nanimity of the popular party, 
uoder the inflaence of Fra Giro- 
lamo, had issued a general amnesty 
to the followers of the Medici, and 
they remained in Florence, not 
enough to interrupt the progress 
of events, but enough to irritate, 
to intrigue, and to take up all the 
arts of opposition for the confu- 
sion and overturn of a govern- 
ment which changed its leaders 
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every two months. Naturally, too, 
there were many men in Florence 
who would neither weep, nor fast, 
nor sacrifice their vanities, nor. for- 
get themselves for the good of the 
commonwealth, as the friar bade. 
These, as the first -fervour of the 
great revival lessened, increased in 
numbers and were known as the 
Arrabbiati, the mad or furious, 
being by that rancour of 
dislike and contempt which so often 
embitters opposition to a religious 
movement, There was also the 
evil band of the Compagnacci, a 
set of dissolute cavaliers and Me- 
dicians ready for all or any mis- 
chief, and perpetually plotting the, 
return of the banished Magnifico, 
Through the exertions of these 
contending parties all the nataral 
ills of the complicated machinery of 
government came into exaggerated 
action. Henceforward the vicissi- 
tudes of the story are like those of 
a great battle, where there is now 
a desperate rally round the stan- 
dard, and now a wavering and 
panic, and now a rush to the rescue. 
As the Signoria changed, the _hori- 
zon lightened or darkened over the 
heroic Dominican. He had now be- 
come suffisiently distinguished to 
gain the eye of the Pope—that Pope 
Alexander who was Borgia, and 
the culminating monster of all 
the wickedness of Rome, Small 
chance was there that Fra Girola- 
mo, who had thundered for years 
against the sins of the clergy, 
should find favour in the eyes of 
the vilest of priests, A tedious 
harassments began 
while the friar was in the very 
height of his labours; first a con- 
ciliatory brief inviting him to Rome ; 
then prohibition to preach, which 
was followed, after a considerable 
interval, by renewed conciliation 
and the offer of a cardival’s hat. 
This war of briefs continued for 
several years, subdued by times, 
and turning in the friar’s favour 
or against him, according as the 
Signoria through its ambassadors 
maintained or opposed him. Even 
the enmity of the Signoria was 
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sometimes neutraliced . by the re- 
presentations of the Ten, who also 
seem to have had power over the 
ambassador, and who were faithfal 
to the monk with wonderful con- 
sistency. While the clonds thus 
rose upon the distant horizon, his 
enemies at home were not idle. 
Sometimes in the stormy fluctua- 
tions of bis career, when an interdict 
was temporarily removed, and a new 
licence of preaching permitted, the 
great Dominican, whom still the 
people loved, had to be guarded to 
the very steps of the pulpit, and 
surrounded there by a trusty and 
faithful guard, lest some prowling 
band of Arrabbiati should murder 
him in the midst of his audience. 
This happened again and again 
during the course of the ecclesiasti- 
cal warfare. At length the Pope fal- 
minated excommunication against 
the grand ascetic, whose life was a 
standing censure upon the Church 
for which he struggled in vain. No 
charge, even of heresy, was made 
in this sentence. It was not for 
sin or schism, but because the 
prior of San Marco had separated 
his convent from the Tusco-Roman 
congregation, and had disobeyed 
the Papal invitations to deliver 
himself up to the slaughter by 
going to Rome. The Papal jndg- 
ment was published by the monks 
of the other orders with a strange 
vivacity of hatred which seems 
universal among the different fra- 
ternities, in the same Duomo where 
the Dominican had been supreme 
so long. Even this, however, did 
not settle the matter. The Sig- 
noria were friendly, as it happened, 
at the moment, and they moved 
heaven and earth for the removal 
of the sentence. Once or twice, 
hungering for the work without 
which he could scarcely make sbift 
to live, the Friar left his seclusion, 
under vigilant guard of his devoted 
hearers, and preached with all the 
sad and burning vehemence of a 
soul which was slowly being worn 
and fretted out of life and hope ; 
but for the most part he was obedient 
to the cruel and unjust judgment, 
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although he protested against it as 
illegal, and not binding upon his 
conscience or the Charch. In ‘this 
time of enforced silence he took 
the only means that remained to 
him to reach the ear of his people ; 
he wrote his most important work, 
‘ The Triumph of the Cross’—a book 
so unblamably orthodox as to have 
been since adopted by the Roman 
Catholic Church as a handbook of 
theology. His was not a doctrinal 
soul, The Reformation he dreamed 
of was that Reformation which 
makes a worldly man a Christian, 
a depraved community pure, and 
restores a debased charch to apos- 
tolic fervour and godliness. he 
dogmas of the Church stood in no 
need of alteration to the vehement 
soul which found room enough 
within their enclosure to find its 
Lord, and was too deeply possessed 
with a magnificent intolerance of 
wickedness, hate of hate, and scorn 
of scorn, to have any leisure for theo- 
logical speculation. But the soul 
within him was sick and sad with 
this personal conflict. He could 
have fonght for Florence against 
men and po and devils; but 
to fight for his own daily freedom, 
for the use of his office, the freedom 
of his pulpit, bis good> name and 
existence, wrought the heroic heart 
to death. His thoughts penetrated 
the future to that vision of martyr- 
dom which all along had hovered 
over his path. When the time 
came it would be sweet to die for 
his Lord, with grateful thanks- 
giving and everlasting memorial 
that for him his Lord too had 
died ; but, in the mean time, in that 
compelled silence, in forced con- 
finement to his convent walls, in 
despite and contention of men, it 
was hard for the saviour of Florence 
to content bimeelf to live. 

This conflict continued until the 
end of the year 1497. Then the 
preacher and the Signoria alike lost 
patience. He could content him- 
self no longer, and felt the imperi- 
ous necessity of utterance, that he 
must preach or die; and they were 
wearied out, as they well might, 
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with the tricks and procrastinations 
of Rome. That last Lent Savona- 
rola broke the unjust bondage, 
At the urgent requisition of the 
Signoria he returned to the pulpit 
in the cathedral and preached there, 
not without a certain tone of resist- 
ance and violence — strained notes 
of a voice which began to break in 
the hopeless reiteration of its com- 
plaint against the world. In this 
mood he intimated to his hearers 
that on the last day of the Carnival 
he would celebrate mass and pro- 
pounce a solemn benediction in the 
piazza before the convent. “ When 
I shall come forth,’ he said, “ with 
the sacrament in my hand, it is my 
desire that some of you may offer 
up fervent prayers to the Lord, if 
this work comes not from Him, 
that He may send a fire that will 
drag me to hell.” When the day 
came, he himself paused with the 
host in his hand, and, blessing the 
kneeling and weeping assembly in 
the broad Square of San Marco, 
reminded them of his request, and 
himself repeated the prayer he had 
dictated to them. Perhaps a for- 
lorn bope of some miraculous sign 
of divine approval inspired his 
weary heart; but no miracle fol- 
lowed. That Carnival, by a reac- 
tion of the fickle popular will, the 
troubled city once more rang with 
holy hymns, and burned its “ vani- 
ties” before the Lord, —the last 
triumph which the Piagnoni were 
to have in Florence. 

But his Lenten sermons in the 
Duomo were again interrupted by 
another blast from Rome, by which 
the canons of the cathedral were 
forbidden to admit the exeommuni- 
cated friar, and the magistrates en- 
joined to send him a prisoner to 
the Papal court. He then retired 
to his own church of St. Mark’s, 
which could not contain his hearers, 
80 that men only bad to be admit- 
ted, except on one day of the week. 
Then the ever-fluctaating Sigooria 
changed, and at the most danger- 
ous moment Savonarola’s foes caine 
into power. Even they did not 
dare to obey the injunction of the 


Pope ; but they prohibited him finally 
from preaching. Oae last sermon he 
preached in San Marco amid the tears 
of the people. In this the silenced 
preacher explained himself with a 
pathetic and solemn simplicity :— 

“ Sometimes, on coming down from 
the pulpit, I have saii to myself I will 
no longer speak of these things, but be 
silent and leave the rest to God; but 
when I again stood up in the pulpit I 
could not contain myself To speak of 
the Lord has become to me like a con- 
suming fire shut up in my bones and in 
my heart; and I found it impossible to 
restrain myself, or to cease from speaking 
out. . . . Oh Lord, oh Holy Spirit! 
Thou raisest up persecutions and tribu- 
lations against Thee. Thou stirrest up 
the waves of the s:a like the wind. Thou 
rousest the tempests! Then | say cease; 
but He replies, I can do no otverwise. 
Let us then submit to the Lord’s will. 
He is the master to apply the instrument 
to its proper purpose; and when He has . 
no longer any use for it He will cast it 
away, as was done to Jeremiah when he 
was stoned. And so it will be with us 
when we have done our work. We are 
satisfied that it is the Lord's will, that 
the greater the evil here on earth, a 
greater crown will be found in Heaven.” 


Thns he ended his public labours 
in Florence —sad, aching .at the 
heart, with that terrible burden of 
wronged and injured love which is 
the heaviest affliction of map, but 
subdoed to a sorrowful patience, 
and ready to be “cast away” as a 
weapon done with, if such was 
God’s pleasure. There, or any- 
where, Fra Girolamo of Ferrara 
never, in word or doctrioe, preach- 
ed more. He had yet one appear- 
ance, more touching and noble than 
any sermon, to make before that 
awed and wondering city. And 
that last scene approached closely ; 
though one extraordinary chapter, 
which comes in with the strangest 
effect into this solemo tragedy, and 
would be grotesque if it, too, were 
not tragic beyond weeping, remain- 
ed to be transacted still. 

When matters were at this point, 
a Franciscan preaching in the neigh- 
bouring church of Santa Croce—a 
certain Francesco of Puglia, pre- 
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suming apparently upon the declin- 
ing fortunes of the Dominicans, who 
bad for so long been pre-eminent 
in Florence—made a violent attack 
upon Fra Girolamo and his doc- 
trines, ending by a challenge to him 
or his champion to pass through 
the fire in orcer to prove the truth 
of his doctrine. Savonarola had 
been assailed by similar proposi- 
tions before, and had treated them 
with the contempt they deserved ; 
but his followers were just then in 
that state of bitter and sore enthu- 
siasm, indignant love and resent- 
ment, which made any bizarre and ex- 
traordinary proof of their devotion 
natural, The brave and simple Do- 
menico of Pescia took up with eager- 
ness the diabolical challenge. Do- 
menico Baonvicino — Good Neigh- 
bour — come of a stock, doubtless, 
that had been trusty from its cradle 
and earned the name—an honest, 
loyal, and valorous soul, in whose 
mind were no complications of over- 
thoughtfulness, or doubts as to the 
good of such a proof. He took it 
up with a joyful eagerness, confid- 
ent in the victory of his Master’s 
cause. The idea fired the medizval 
fancy. Not only Domenico — not 
only “the two hundred and thirty 
brethren of San Marco—but almost 
all the Piagnoni, men, women, and 
children, not excluding the Domini- 
can sisterhood of Santa Lucia, offered 
themselves,” says Father Marchese, 
“to the terrible ordeal.” The rash 
Franciscan who had bronght this 
storm upon his head faltered and 
drew back, but without avail ; for 
the Signoria itself, at whose head, 
for the moment, was a cousin of the 
Medici, a sworn foe of the friar, 
promoted the scheme for its own 
ends, as did both the factions of 
S:vonarola’s enemies, hoping, if 
not the fiery death of the devoted 
follower, at least some tumult which 
might bring the leader into their 
hands, Francesco da Puglia, how- 
ever, shuffled the dangerons cham- 
-pion-hip from his own shoulders 
upon those of a brother monk who 
was of better courage than himeelf, 
but who is said to have undertaken 
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the office under @ secret warranty 
that he was not to be called upon 
to fulfil it. The question to be de- 
cided by this barbarous experiment 
was, whether or not “the church 
of God required reformation,’”’ and 
whether or not “the excommuni- 
cation of Savonarola, being mani- 
festly unjust, was of no value ;” 
which propositions were maintained 
by the brave Domenico against all 
Franciscans and fires. Savonarola 
himself seems to have been almost 
passive in the matter. He “ did 
all he could to prevent it,” says 
Villari ; but an appeal to a miracle 
was no way contrary to his prin- 
ciples; and doubtless the forlorn 
heart of the reformer was comfort- 
ed by the devotion of his faithful 
brother. The wiser citizens of 
Florence protested with indigna- 
tion and tears; but the will of the 
mob, crazy for such a spectacle, 
aud of the friar’s enemies—who saw 
in it, however it might turn out, a 
way of finally disposing of him— 
carried the day. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of April, 
@ great pile was erected in the 
Square of the Signoria, between the 
Palazzo Vecchio and the building at 
present in modern Florence used as 
the post-office; a platform eighty 
feet across, piled with all kinds of 
combustibles, inclading gonpowder, 
through the midst of which two 
paths, the entire length of the plat- 
form, were left for the champions. 
The scene must have been one of 
the most extraordinary conceivable. 
The noble Loggia di Lanzi, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the Loggia 
of Oreagna—a magnificent colon- 
nade, familiar to all who know Flo- 
rence, underneath which Cellini’s 
wonderful Perseus now stands di- 
vively poised in the blue Italian 
air — was divided into two portions 
which were allotted to the two 
parties of monks — the Franciscans. 
holding the end “next the Palazzos 
There, in the April morning, came 
the procession of the Dominicans, 
led by the champion of the day, 
who marched serene and confident 
between two brethren, who had vo- 
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lanteered, if need were, to follow 
him into the fire. Savonarola fol- 
lowed, carrying the sacrament; and 
behind the prior came two bandred 
of the conventual brethren in the 
white robes of St Dominic, chant- 
ing with deep voices the psalm, 
“Let God arise, and let His enemies 
be scattered.” They had left . be- 
hind them, in the Church of San 
Marco, an anxious company of wo- 
men, who filled that monkish sanc- 
tuary with an agony of female pray- 
ers, waiting in excitement and un- 
certainty the return of the breth- 
reo. A throng of eager Florentines 
crowded the Piazza, which was held 
in force by some thirteen hundred 
armed men, about three bandred 
of whom were defenders of St. 
Mark. As the Dominicans ad- 
vanced chanting their psalm, the 
crowd joined in with a murmur. as 
of an earthquake, Everything was 
ready for the final trial. The brave 
Domenico rose from his knees with 
smiles of hope and eagerness. The 


pile began to burn, shooting up fire 
aod smoke into the April glory of 


those skies which smile over Flo- 
rence. The crowd trembled with the 
horrible excitement that everywhere 
seems to move a crowd which has 
the chance of beholding mértyr- 
dom. The lists and the champion 
were ready, and expectation had 
risen to the highest pitch; but the 
Franciscan friars clastered, gloomy 
and silent, under the Loggia, and the 
courage of the challenger had failed. 
After a series of irritating delays 
and shifts to gain time—after com- 
pelling Domenico to disrobe himself 
aud change his dress entirely, on 
the plea th»t it might have been 
charmed —the Signoria, unable to 
bring their champion to the point, 
issued an order forbidding the or- 
deal; this was seconded by a snd- 
den shower of rain, which swept 
hi-siog over the half-extinguished 
fire. A universal impulse of dis- 
appointment seized the crowd; all 
eyes were turned upon Savonarola, 
who did not volunteer, as they 
seem to have expected, to tread 
that fiery path, and afford them 
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the spectacle they craved; the 
very Piagnoni turned upon their 
leader in a wild popular impulse 
of disgust and mortification at the 
loss of the hoped-for triumph. If 
the duel was not to be, why, at 
least, did not the prophet prove his 
mission by a miracle? They looked 
to see him step sublimely out of 
the crowd and mount the flaming 
pile, and carry bis white robe and 
his sacramentary untouched through - 
the flames; and his followers could 
not forgive him the disappointment 
and humbliog of their hopes. Sadly, 
amid the tumult of the no longer 
unanimous crowd, amid the  insult- 
ing cries of the factious, who made 
use of the abortive ordeal as if it 
had been the Dominican who, had 
failed, the white brotherhood made 
their way with difficulty back to 
San Marco, to the church where 
the women were still praying and 
weeping, waiting to hear of their 
prophet’s victory. It was a melan- 
choly return. The cries of the fierce 
crowd in the sqnare sounded into 
the cburch while Savonarola mount- 
ed the pulpit acd gave a brief de- 
scription of what had taken place. 
Then he shut. himself up in his cell, 
struck to the heart, It was the de- 
voted San Marco, which bad shown 
itself ready and eager to endure any 
martyrdom, which bad euffered de- 
feat. The cowardly Franciscan, who 
was nobody, and from whom no- 
thing had been expected, was the 
victor. The shock of popplar in- 
justice, the undeserved dishonour, 
perhaps even a doubt in his own 
visionary soul whether, perhaps, he 
should pot bave braved the flames 
in bis own person, and claimed at 
God’s hand the help of miracle, 
overwhelmed the soul of the monk 
who, a few years before, had been 
hailed everywhere as the liberator 
of Florence. The hour of his passion 
and agony was at band, 

All that day, while the. com- 
muvity of Sao Marco, shut up 
within their cloister, surrounded in 
many an excited circle the almost 
martyr, and with forebodings of 
trouble and a vague trust in every- 
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thing miraculous, looked trembling 
to the morrow, a tempest raged 
without in the excited city. The 
Piagnoni hid their heads, broken 
down in heart and hope, struck 
with a disappointment as unreason- 
able as their expectations. The 
other factions stormed through the 
streets in triumphant riot. They, 
too, had been wound up to a pitch 
of awed and woudering expectation 
‘around that gigantic pile; and in 
the revulsion of feeling which fol- 
lowed they gave full scope to all 
the scoro and hatred with which 
they regarded the prophet, whose 
instructions bad been tov hard for 
them. If he had been a prophet, 
would he not have proved it by fire 
and miracle? they cried in triumph ; 
and the troubled Piagnoni could 
give no answer. Next morning, 
which was Palm Sunday, rose in 
quiet over the agitated town. Once 
more Fra Girolamo stood mournful 
in the pulpit of St.. Mark’s; he felt 
that his hour, the hour to which he 
had so long looked forward, was 
almost come, and for the last time 
gave his benediction to the alarmed 
people. That very evening his ene- 
mies took advantage of a disturb- 
ance at the Daomo to carry out 
their intentions. As soon as the 
spirit of riot was up, the crowd 
rushed to San Marco: there, after 
a@ gullant but fruitless resistance 
made by some of the citizens who 
were in the church at the time, and 
by some few sturdy monks who 
could not forget that they were 
men, nor refrain from striking a 
blow for their leader, the besieged 
convent was taken, and Savonurola, 
Domenico, and Fra Silvestro, were 
carried forth prisoners, through the 
insults of the crowd. The three 
friars were cast into the dungeons 
of the Pualszzo Vecchio, each by 
himself. They were put to the 
torture through lingering days of 
misery. It was the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death into which they 
thus entered; and the saddest chap- 
ter of the tragedy was to be enacted 
there. 

Savonarola was worn with the 
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agovies of life, with fastings, watch- 
ings, conflicts, ‘and that care of all 
the affairs of Florence which had 
lain heavy on his hands for many 
a day. The ordeal to which he was 
now subjected was one for which be 
was specially disqualified. His frame 
was sensitive, his imagination ar- 
dent, In the horrors of “ the qnes- 
tion” his strong spirit yielded. He 
became delirious in his agony, and 
assented wildly to the suggestions 
of his persecutors. What he really 
confessed no one can now dis- 
cover, for the record of the exam- 
ination was confessedly falsified ; 
but though his persecators could 
not wring from the fainting, raving, 
exhausted monk any acknowledg- 
ment of evil motive, they drew from 
him in his delirium some wild con- 
fession that he had deceived him- 
self, and that it was not Gud who 
had spcken, but his own fancy. 
His enemies made all they could of 
the cries of his misery — they cor- 
rupted the record, and published it 
to show the people how they had 
been deceived. His companions 
went throngh the same terrible 
process, Brave Domenico, strong 
of frame azd unappalled of heart, 
bore, like the heroic soul he was, a 
still harder torture than that ordeal 
of fire which had been denied him, 
and, constant to the last, uttered 
his testimony for his master with a 
noble simplicity, unsbaken in his 
faith even by learning that his mas- 
ter himself had lost heart. The 
ecstatic Silvestro failed still more 
sadly than Savonarola, and, with 
the instinct of a weak mind, t.ied 
to exculpate himself by casting 
blame upon his superior, It is 
the most melancholy episode in 
all the story. Little was gain- 
ed by all this, however, for the 
ends of the Signoria. They had 
nothing to report to the Pope of 
guilt confessed; but they had the 
satisfaction of grieving the disciples 
of Savonarola in Florence by the 
thought that their leader had denied 
his own divine commission; and 
perhaps of planting come last thorns, 
bitterest of all that had wounded 
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him in his way, in the short but 
painful path that now remained. 

Bat when the friar was left in 
«peace in his melancholy cell to 
await the mercifal death . which 
should free his worn and wounded 
frame from all the tortures of earth, 
his heart and courage returned to 
him. Perhaps he was himself un- 
conscious of all that had been said 
in his name; at least no shame, no 
excitement of self-defence seem to 
have confused his last thoughts. 
Alone and solitary, deserted by his 
friends, cast off by the frightened 
friars of San Marco, who by this time 
had changed with the tide, and were 
making a cowardly peace with the 
Pope, Fra Girolamo took his pen 
once more into the trembling fin- 
gers, which had been rendered all 
but useless by the cruel torture of 
the rope, and wrote his last message 
to the world—not a message of self- 
vindication. Such thoughts had fled 
from the mind of the martyr in his 
last hours. ‘In thee, Lord, do I 
put my trust,” pondered the monk 
in his prison; and with a ‘band, 


wrang by torture, and a heart out 
of which all the pangs of earth were 
banished by the shadow of death, 


interwove his solemn meditations 
with the pathetic strain of the 
Miserere, the psalm of sinners. 
“Sorrow has pitched his camp 
around me; he has taken posses- 
sion of my heart, and never ceases, 
day nor nigbt, to attack me with 
the clang of arms. My friends 
fight under his standard and are 
become my enemies,” is the cry out 
of his afflicted soul, “ but I will torn 
me to heavenly things and Hope 
will come to my rescue.” Thus the 
forlorn heart pursues its pathetic 
argument, pondering in faith and 
sorrow the mysteries of salvation. 
It would be a profanation of this 
last solemn death-song of the great 
Italian to enter into any discussion 
whether or not the doctrines of the 
Reformation and of justification by 
faith are to be found in it, as Luther 
asserts, Professor Villari says no, 
without appurently any very clear 
knowledge what the principles of 
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the Reformation were. “But the last 
meditation of Fra Girolamo con- 
tains no thought of any mere doc- 
trine. He was going to die as he 
had lived, in the faith of Jesus 
Christ who died for him, as many 
a saint has lived and died in Catho- 
lic cloister and Protestant church, 
without dream of controversy. 
Little doubt that the worn and 
faithfal soldier held fast, with 
whatever mingling of human fancy 
his faith was capable, by the Lord, 
in whose name he had fonght all 
his batiles. To explore the last 
utterance of his broken heart in 
search of Protestant doctrines is no 
office for the spectator who stands 
by with awe and reverence to behold 
that final triumph. As he mu-ed 
then he had preached all his life. 
It was no new sound which the 
Chri-tian preacher rang with his 
dying breath upon that silver trum- 
pet which he was to sound no more 
on earth;—a_ primitive Ovxtholic 
wail out of the. battle-ground of 
earth, in the conflict where Hope 
and Grief contended to the death — 
a forlorn but dauntless cry of that 
Name above all names which is to 
all Christians the sole charm and 
hope of victory. Such was the last 
utterance of Girolamo the monk. 
He stood in a region beyond con- 
troversy—a region in which, be- 
tween Catholic saint and Protes- 
tant martyr, separation or differ- 
ence can exist no more. 

Only one other scene remained. 
On the 22d of May, in the evening, 
the three prisoners were informed 
that their fate was decided, and 
that next morning they were to die. 
Savonarola received the news with 
unmoved calm. The brave Domen- 
ico, for his part, heard it gladly, and 
hastened to write, with his racked 
and almost nerveless hands, a joyful, 
affectionate letter to his brothers. 
“Say for us the usual masses,” 
said this dauntless and simple soul, 
“and where I am going I will do 
as much for you.” Presently a dark 
figure, covered with sach a hood as 
the traveller today still meets in 
the’ streets of Florence concealing 
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the faces of the brethren of the 
Misericordia, entered the cell of 
Fra Girolamo—a benevolent visitor, 
wlhiose office was to comfort the 
dying. By means of this pitying 
spectator the prior of San Marco 
was permitted a last interview with 
his companions, The three met 
solemnly, with full hearts. The 
Frati, both of them, had heard that 
their leader had been false to his 
own pretensions, but no doubt of 
him seems to have been possible 
in his presence. They threw them- 
selves into his arms, at his feet, and 
begged for his blessing. In that 
hour the weak Silvestro had regain- 
ed his faith; in presence of his 
master even the feeble soul found 
courage. That night Savonarola 
laid his weary head on the knees 
of his veiled visitér, whose name 
was Nicolini, and slept, dreaming, 
and smiling in his dream like a 
child. “When he woke he opened 
his heart to the awed and wonder- 
ing stranger. He told him of woes 
that were yet to come on Florence, 


and how a pope whose name should 
be Clement would bring misery on 


the city. This was the last pro- 
phecy; and the anxious popular 
imagination laid it up, and doubt- 
lees added to it, after the fact, 
many a. faithfal particular of ac- 
complished misery. Woe and la- 
mentation had been the burden of 
the friar’s ministry all his life; and 
there could be no surer proof than 
his approaching execution that the 
scourge had not yet done its full 
work in the city for which be had 
laboured co faithfully and well. 

Early next morning the three 
friars again met in the chapel of 
the Paluzzo, and Savonarvla was 
permitted to admiuister to them 
their last communion. Then out of 
the cold twilight of their prison, for 
the first time since that April night 
when they were dragged from their 
convent, the solemn three went 
forth into the dazzling sunshine of 
an Italian May, into air so sweet 
that it is joy to breathe that purest 
lymph of nature. They were men 
in the prime and strength of life, 
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untouched by time, at the age when 
it is hardest to die. This great act, 
however, was now all that remained 
to them. Not long was the last 
journey. Before them in the bril- 
liant piazza; flooded with early san- 
shine, was the seaffuld with its 
three gibbets, lowering black over 
a troubled sea of dark faces—a 
crowd awed out of all sound. A 
few steps from the door of the 
Palazzo they stood befure the bishop, 
once a friend of. San Marco, who 
had the hard office of unfrock- 
ing and degrading the great Domi- 
nican. Here their robes, the dress 
of their order, to which so many 
sacred associations attached, were 
taken from the monks, The troub- 
led bishop took Savonarola by 
the arm, and, too much disturbed 
to know what he was saying, pro- 
nounced, faltering, his terrible sen- 
tence; “I separate thee from the 
Church militant — and triumphant,” 
said the agitated priest. Then the 
calm voice of Fra Girolamo startled 
the breathless crowd: “ Not trium- 
phant; that is not in your power,” 
said he who stood upon the thres- 
hold of the world unseen. Then 
unfrocked, in their short tunics, 
with bare feet and pinioned arms, 
they proceeded to their end, the 
brave Domenico chanting in a 
whisper as he went the noble 
thanksgivings of the Te Deum. “Ino 
what state of mind do you endure 
this martyrdom?” asked a priest, 
curious, as human creatures ever 
will be, to ascertain the mind of 
the dying. ‘‘The Lord has suffered 
as much for me,” suid Savonarola. 
They were his last words. There- 
after he looked on in silence while 
his two brothers, faithful in death, 
died like men before his eyes. 
Then he mounted tne fatal ladder, 
and, pausing there abstracted, look- 
ed round upon the breathless silent 
multitude — an unspeakable gaze of 
human wonder and anguish over 
the ingratitade and blindness of 
man. Then he too died for his 
Lord, who had died for him. A 
shudder and pang of horror ran 
through the multitude when they 
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saw that again there was to be no 
miracle, and that their wretched 
hands had done what no power of 
man could undo. So ended the 
great and lofty tragedy ; cruel fire, 
kindled underneath the scaffold, 
consumed the worn frame which 
an hour before had enshrined the 
highest heart’ in Italy; no false 
prophet, no demagogue, no  med- 
dling friar now ; — already a holy 
martyr, whose relics were precious, 
whose name was sacred. They 
threw his ashes into Arno, to make 
an end of Savonarola: but already 
worshipping women, mournful men, 
had guthered the scraps of his 
tunic, the drops of his blood, to 
keep for ever and ever; and the 
name and fame of the Prophet of 
Italy had taken the place which it 
has held for centuries, long after 
the miserable brawls and brawlers 
to whom he owed his death had 
died into native darkness out of 
the memory of man. 

Such was the life and death of 
Girolamo Savonarola, the saviour 
and martyr of Florence —a man 
before iis age only in so far as the 
pure, the generous, the heroic, the 
men who aim at an ideal Ohris- 
tian commonwealth in this bur- 
dened and guilty earth, always are 
—for the rest a real mediaval 
figure, too vehement, too  pictu- 
resque, too dating, for any other 
scene than that he lived in. He 
died with hands pure of any selfish 
stain, having sought nothing bat 
to establi-h Christ as King of Filo- 
rence, and to drive out from the 
temple, as his Master drove them, 
the merchandise and the impurity. 
He died, and the next generation 
worshipped his name, wrote his 
life, annotated his books, lived 


upon commentaries and treatises 
concerning Fra Girolamo, as Italian 
enthusiasts will. But though there 
were many to burn tapers before 
the picture of those stern, kind, 
homely features, and bow in semi- 
worsbip to the cgwied head, with 
its deep eyes of prophetic insight, 
there was nobody to keep alive the 
great work of Reformation which 
he had begun. Bat Martin Luther 
had been born by that time, and 
Germany had its day of glory 
just beginning to dawn out of the 
stormy skies. Now, once more, an- 
other generation of Italians, much 
unconscions, as Villari quaiotly re- 
veals, of Martin Luther, have again 
begun to collect the relics and com- 
ment on the life of the illustrious 
mook, San Marco itself once more 
takes up the memory and glory of its 
greatest friar, and metaphorical vio- 
lets perfume the air in the wide 
piezzs1, where many a stirring scene 
has been since then, offered to the 
memory of Savonarola. Bat whe- 
ther this great progenitor of Reform 
may yet bave any successor in the 
Italian Church, it would be rash 
to say. Much dropped work from 
past centuries lies upon Italian 
hands to finish ; in that same Flo- 
rence, for example, the facade of 
the cathedral which Branellesehi 
built and Dante loved, and Fra 
Girolamo reigned and preached “ia. 
It will be harder to follow the friar 
of St. Mark’s in the nineteenth cen- 
tury through that thorny way to 
perfection which he marked out 
over rock and brake with bleeding 
feet in the fifteenth, than to replace 
with dainty marble and exquisite 
design the rode mask which now 
diminishes the beauty of Santa 
Maria of the Flowers. 
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A LETTER FROM POLAND. 


Atrnoven this letter is dated 
Cracow, it must not be supposed 
that I am stil? there, but merely 
that the notes which I have here 
put into a convected shape were 
collected last month in that city 
and the neighbourhood, to which I 
had been attracted by the interest- 
ing events of which Poland was 
then the theatre. Those events pos- 
sessed the merit, not uncommon to 
revolutionary movements, of being 
altogether sadden and unforeseen, 
with the incidental advantage of 
being very little appreciated or un- 
derstood in this country. The in- 
surrection has, indeed, taken not 
merely England but all Europe by 
surprise. We all know that the 
Continent coutained a good many 
powder-magazines, and that trains 
were laid in all sorts of directions, 
but nobody- expected the first ex- 
plosion to take place in the Russian 
Empire. So sudden was the shock, 
and so unexpected in its immediate 
effects, that politicians of every 
class were disconcerted, and empe- 
rors, statesmen, and _ revolotionists 
are still anxiously waiting for the 


smoke to clear away. Whether we’ 


are to have a whole series of still 
greater explosions, or whether the 
horizon’ will slowly reveal _ itself, 
and leave only a heap of blackened 
debris called Poland, is still a prob- 
lem. The wisest heads did not 
foresee the Polish outbreak, and 
they can scarcely venture to pre- 
dict its consequences. In England 
where the ignorance of European 
olitics is most profound, we had 
ong ceased to think of Poland as 
an oppressed nationality, and dis- 
believed in the vitality of the pa- 
triotic sentiment among the inhab- 
itants. In France, where we have 
only to do with the’ opinions of one 
man, that illustrious individual had 
studiously ignored the existence of 
the Polish nationality. It did not 
appear in his ‘ Nouvelles Cartes 
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d'Europe,’ was not discussed in his 
fettered press, and was altogether 
too inconvenient an illustration of 
the leading Napoleonic idea to be 
alluded to. The Franco-Russian 
alliance was working out his East- 
ern policy to the satisfaction of the 
Emperor ; and when the crash came 
in Poland and blew it out of sigh 

His Majesty was probably a go 

deal more astonished and very little 
less disgusted than the Autocrat of 
All the Russias himself. Up to the 
present moment, it must be admit- 
ted that the Polish insurrection has 
been a source of satisfaction to no 
one. However much the British 
public may sympatbise with oppres- 
sed nationalities, a revolation which 
is likely to lead to a European war 
can only be considered in Kugland in 
the light of a nuisance, particularly 
at a moment when our relations with 
America are in the last degree criti- 
cal. Our allies can regard it with 
no greater favour; the Emperor’s 
combinations have been thwarted, 
and he did not desire a Polish ques- 
tion to be added to those at present 
at issde in Mexico and Italy. Aus- 
tria, just inaugurating reforms and 
setting her house in order, is inter- 
rupted in the middle of her laud- 
able efforts, and, afraid to advance 
or retreat, is “ marking time” in her 
usual timid and uncertain fashion. 
An infatuated king and obstinate 
minister in Prussia have seized upon 
the occasion to rush in where angels 
would have feared to tread, and 
their Polish policy bas sunk them 
in the sight of Europe to the level 
they already occupied in the eyes 
of their own people. In the king- 
dom itself the insurrection has 
been considered @ misfortune. The 
nobles wished to postpone it for at 
least two years ; the party of action 
had fixed it for this summer. No 
one could have anticipated a re- 
volution in mid-winter ; and even 
those who desired to precipitate the 
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crisis they knew was impending, by 
the Conscription Act, never dreamt 
what that unfortunate measure 
would lead to. But the mischief 
is done, and we all, in our different 
ways and according to our different 
interests, are setting our wits to 
work to see how we may make the 
best of it. The party of action, 
true to their name, did not long 
hesitate. Seeing that the die was 
cast, they have not shrunk from the 
hazard of the game. The nobles 
wavered a couple of months, and 
then, as we shall see presently, 
accepted the situation. The Ruas- 
sian Government believes that the 
prestige, if not the very existence 
of the Empire depends on the 
suppression of the rebellion, and 
strains every nerve for self-preser- 
vation. Prussia does not doubt 
that its interest is to outrage Ka- 
rope and side with Russia. The 
remaining Powers of Europe are 
looking on, all more or less inter- 
ested spectaturs of the struggle, 
each governed by considerations of 
state policy which are too compli- 
cated as yet for us accurately to de- 
termine, but each profoundly con- 
vinced that, if the insurrection lasts, 
a more decided attitude will become 
necessary. In the mean time they 
seem desirous of postponing the 
evil hour, and we may take advan- 
tage of what may turn out the last 
moment of calm to examiue into 
the actual condition of Poland, as 
derived from a few weeks of per- 
sonal experience in that country. 

As, however, in spite of the 
charge which our foreign neigh- 


. bours bring against us of egotism 


and selfishness in our views of fo- 
reign policy, the English instinct is 
pre-eminently to sympathise either 
with one side or other wherever a 
contest is going on, probably from 
their early associations with “ /e 
box,” it may -be necessary to pre- 
mise that my visit to Poland was 
not prompted by sentiment, but 
purely by the wish to examine as 
impartially as possible into the 
nature of the insurrection, its 
chances of success, and the pro- 
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bable consequences to which it will 
lead. To persons not blinded by 
prejudice there is nothing discredit- 
able in the struggle to either side, 
though much fault may be found 
with the mode in which, on the part 
of Russia, it is conducted. That 
the Poles should wish to emanci- 
pate themselves from the Russian 
yoke is most natural, and there is no 
form of government which the Ozar 
could devise, nor is there any con- 
cession he could make, which would 
ultimately satisfy them. The na- 
tional aspiration includes not mere- 
ly the kingdom but the provinces 
of Poland, and its fulfilment would 
almost involve the dismemberment 
of the Russian Empire. If the form 
of government we devised for the 
Tonian Islands failed to pacify them, 
we can hardly suppose that the Poles 
would be contented with one equally 
liberal; the Emperor of Raasia, 
therefore, finding that every conces- 
sion will only be taken advantage 
of to work ont the national idea, 
has retreated from his liberal pro- 
gramme. In a word the Poles are 
determined to be independent—the 
Rassians are equally decided on re- 
maining a first-class Power. It is a 
struggle for a great stake on both 
sides, and we can hardly blame either, 
though the weaker naturally claims 
our sympathies. -Oo this ground 
we gladly accord it to the Pules, 
and watch with interest the pro- 
gress of the contest; but when we 
are told that civilisation on the 
Continent as represented by France 
is at stake, we confess that the idea 
does not move us, as we can per- 
ceive no very great difference be- 
tween French polish and Rassian 
bear’s grease. If we were disposed 
to take a hard, practical, matter-of- 
fact view of the case, we conld 
show that, as Europe is at present 
circumstanced, the reconstruction of 
any new kingdom by foreign inter- 
vention is opposed to our interests, 
while we should always welcome 
into the family of nations any new 
people who cwuld, unaided, consti- 
tute themselves. We have there- 
fore no desire to see Poland a pen- 
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dant to Italy in the shape of another 
French province, with the Rhine 
Provinces as a complement to Suvoy 
and Nice; and we decline to be 
guiled by vague phrases about the 
progress of civilisation being for 
the interest of England. We have 
no fancy for Continental civilisa- 
tion in any form; we do not ob- 
serve that it elevates the moral 
standard of our neighbours, that it 
fits them for free institations, for 
commerce, for art, or that it consists 
in anything more than an attractive 
but somewhat transparent disguise. 
We must be permitted to know 
what our own interests are. It is 
hard to be accused on the one hand 
of thinking of nothing else, and on 
the other of being so blind to them 
that we require instruction on the 
subject from oppressed national- 
ities. We have the deepest sym- 
pathy for the latter, but we are not 
going to become the victims of 
illusions in their behalf; and if 


there had been in times gone by a 
little more of that spirit) which 
they call egotism, but which with 


us passes under the name of patriot- 
ism, they would not now be crying 
out in so many directions for help. 
If the individual units which make 
up the commonwealth had been 
animated by this pure and ennob- 
ling sentiment, and if princes and 
statesmen had thought not of their 
own rivalries and jeslousies so much 
as of the welfare of their country, we 
should not have had so many futile 
revolutions, so many changes of dyn- 
asty, changes of frontier, and unjast 
partitions, In our view, egotism con- 
sists in the sacrifice of the interests 
of a country to the personal ambi- 
tion of its ruler; and we do not re- 
quire to go far to find a case io point. 
We suspect wars which are made 
for the cause of civilisation jast as 
much as we respect those which are 
undertaken to protect the honour or 
the material prosperity of the coun- 
try; and we believe that the good 
old doctrine which substitutes the 
pruning book for the sword is the 
right one when we wish to propa- 
gate those ideas which have ren- 
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dered our land great and prosper- 
ous,. Whether, in the event of a 
BKuropean war arising out of the in- 
flammable materials which the Oon- 
tinent contains, it may not be for 
our interest to take a lead in any 
combination of liberal powers in 
favour of oppressed nationalities, is 
another question. Should we do 
so, we shall not borrow the cant 
which is fashionable abroad, and 
talk of the interests of humanity 
and progress, when our real object 
is to have some control over our 
neighbours in any new arrangements 
of frontiers. There is always this 
difference between a policy which is 
national and one which is dynastic, 
that the former can affurd to be 
hovest ; and we are too widely se- 
parated in sympathy and feeling 
from foreigners to hope, even if we 
attempt to humbug them, that we 
should ever succeed, or that -we 
should ever be appreciated or un- 
derstood. 

Bat while, on political or inte- 
rested grounds, we estimate the 
struggle now going on in Poland at 
its proper value, it is impossible to 
visit the country and not feel touch- 
ed by the heroism of the people. 
We cannot deny to them intense 
unanimity of sentiment, and an 
invincible determination sooner or 
later to carry the darling object of 
every Pole’s ambition; while their 
courage claims our admiration, and 
the motives which animate it com- 
mand our respect. Still, we can 
the more easily judge how far the 
moral qualities and material resour- 
ces which they possess are likely to 
serve them, if we are not biassed by. 
preconceived opinions, or misled by 
the romantic view of the question. 
There is so much that appeals .to 
the imagination in the cuonditions 
under which the Polish insurrection 
is being carried on, and the gene- 
rosity and hospitality of the people 
to a stranger are 80 conspicuous, 
that it is difficult always to resist 
the combined influences of the en- 
thusiasm and gratitade which they 
erente, I shall. endeavour, as far as 
possible, to represent the movement 
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as I actually saw it, believing that 
the truth will better serve that 
cause of civilisation and humanity 
which has so often suffered from 
an advocacy prompted by hypocrisy 
and interest. 

The proximity of the camp of 
Langiewicz to the Galician frontier 
had induced me to burry through 
Vienna in the hope of reaching 
Cracow in time to see the largest 
insurgent army which had as yet 
taken the field. That city had for 
some time past been the centre 
from which military operations were 
more especially directed, just as 
Warsaw has been, since the com- 
mencement of the movement, the 
seat of political and administrative 
action. It was, consequently, a 
point of attraction for unquiet epi- 
rits from all parts of Europe. Po- 
lish refugees, military and _ political 
adventurers, enthusiastic sympa- 
thisers, or reckless condottieri, were 
constantly passing along the line 
from Vienna to Cracow; and al- 
though my fellow-passengers were 
not numerous, I regarded them 
with a feeling of curiosity and in- 
terest which railway passengers in 
these prosaic days seldom think of 
according to each other. As, after 
a long cold night journey, the 
train moved slowly into the Cracow 
station, the groups collected on the 
platform seemed to share these sen- 
timents with reference to myself 
as well as to my fellow-travellers. 
They peered curiously into every 
carriage, and had plenty of time to 
form their conjectures, as no one 
was allowed to leave the train until 
his passport had been examined ; 
but it is only the innocent and un- 
Offending traveller with a genuine 
passport who ever has it out of 
order, —a false passport is always 
& faultless document, and can be 
made to do duty in a variety of 
Ways not necessary here to particu- 
larise, Far be it from me to insigu- 
ate that any of my respectable com- 
panions were thus provided, or be- 
trayed to the inquiring ,gaze of a 
good many officials the slightest 
consciousness of having their heads 
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in the lion’s mouth. It is only 
when you show signs of alarm that 
the animal is likely to close his 
jaws; but there is a certain air of 
innocent effrontery, which may be 
acquired by a little practice, which 
disarms suspicion. 1 thought the 
people who came to see the train 
arrive seemed rather disappointed 
when we all passed safely through 
the ordeal, and drove contentedly 
away in the vain hope of finding a 
lodging. The hotels of Cracow are 
not of any remarkable excellence, 
even when they are half full; but 
when they are crowded to overflow- 
ing they are insupportable, Such 
was the condition in which I found 
them; and I wasonly rescued at 
last from a damp cellar, which I 
considered myself fortunate in ob- 
taining, through the hospitality of 
a friend. 

The first news I heard was not 
encouraging to the sightseer. The 
army of Langiewicz had been de- 
stroyed the day before, and the 
Dictator himself had fallep into the 
hands of the Austrians. I thought, 
as I walked along the streets, that 
I saw the painful news written in 
the face of every soul I met, The 
sombre aspect of the population, 
clad in the deepest mourning, the 
haggard, careworn countenances of 
the men, the despondent look of 
the women, with eyes too often 
swollen from weeping, could not 
fail to produce a profound impres- 
sion upon the most careless ob- 
server. At the first moment the 
shock was terrible. What will the 
Powers think? was the first ques- 
tion put to the foreigner, for every 
one felt that the disaster was in no 
way serious to the national cause, 
except in so far as it affected pub- 
lic opinion abroad; but inasmuch 
as foreign intervention was looked 
upon as essential to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the insurrection, men’s eyes 
were ever more turned upon the 
state of feeling without, than upon 
the incidents which marked the 
struggle within, aud they feared, 
with reason, that the impression 
might gain ground which it would 
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be difficult afterwards to destroy 
—that the capture of Langiewicz 
would be a deathblow to the move- 
ment. Such, indeed, was the tone 
of the public press abroad when 
the catastrophe became known. In 
order that we may understand why 
the downfall of the Dictator was 
utterly without significance at home, 
it will be necessary to trace shortly 
the history of the movement, and 
the circumstances from which it 
principally derived its force. 

It would be an interesting sub- 
ject of philosophical inquiry to con- 
sider how long the sentiment of 
nationality is capable of existing 
with sufficient vitality to sustain a 

opulation in revolt; and the pro- 
Piem which Continental statesmen 
desire most ardently to see solved is, 
How is this sentiment most quick- 
ly and surely to be extinguished? 
In Poland it has attained a good 
old age, judging by the term of 
years usually allotted to man, and 
in this country we bad quite made 
up our minds that ninety years of 
futile insurrections and vain Jong- 
ings had sufficed to quench for ever 
that fervour of patriotic fire which 
has again blazed forth. Three 
different nations have tried their 
various systems of extinction upon 
the Polish nationality with more or 
less success, and it is curious to 
mark the results. 

Of these the lightest share of 
the labour certainly fell to the lot 
of Prussia; it bad the smallest 
province to deal with, and it con- 
centrated upon its limited popula- 
tion all the forces which a superior 
intelligence and civilisation enabled 
it to wield. It exhibited, under 
modified conditions, the process 
familiar to us in America, the re- 
sult of which is the disappearance 
of the red man before the white. 
By the application of financial mea- 
sures ruinous to the Polish proprie- 
tary, by the purchase of their lands, 
and the colonisation, so to speak, 
of their province by Germans, they 
sought either to absorb or to ex- 
tinguish the original holders of the 
soil, and have doubtless succeeded 
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to a greater extent than either 
Russia or Austria in denationalis- 
ing the provinces which fell to 
their share after the partition. It 
should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that this has been the result 
of a system of absorption and sub- 
stitution rather than of any change 
accomplished in the sentiments of 
that section of the population which 
has remained Polish, The effect of 
contact with a higher degree of civi- 
lisation and intelligence has been 
to increase the patriotic instinct of 
the people; for it is due to the 
Prussian Government to admit that 
they have endeavoured to elevate 
their moral condition by extend- 
ing among them the benefits of 
education, doubtless inspired by 
the hope that the German element 


might thus be effectually intro- 
duced. The result has, however, 
proved that this calculation’ was 


utterly erroneons; the more they 
educated the Poles, the more in- 
tensely Polish did they become; for 
they were now intelligent enough to 
perceive that the relentless policy 
of Prussia would soon render her 
acquired provinces Polish only -by 
tradition. The animosity, there- 
fore, of the Prussian Poles is the 
more inveterate, because they are 
powerless to resist the process 
which is slowly but surely knead- 
ing them into the great German 
federation, and they flutter help- 
lessly ‘in the meshes of the web by 
which they are entangled, unable 
to imitate the frantic struggles of 
their Rassian bretbren, and fearing 
that, should a day of deliverance 
come for their compatriots in Aus- 
tria or Russia, they may be ignored 
or forgotten. 

The treatment of Galicia by Aus- 
tria presents a remarkable contrast 
to that adopted by Prussia, and 
has led to a very different result. 
In Prussian Poland there is greater 
unanimity of sentiment, with far 
less power to give it expression. 
The policy of Austria, so far from 
elevating the masses, by developing 
the moral and material resources of 
the country, has been, more espe- 
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cially prior to 1846, to deprive 
the peasantry of that education 
which in Prussia has made them 

triots, and to foster an antagonism 

tween the nobles and the raral 
population. The grievances of which 
the latter complained were purpose- 
ly left unsatisfied, and the interests 
of the proprietor and the peasant 
kept as widely apart as possible. By 
these means Anstria reserved to 
herself weapons which she wielded 
with fatal effect on the occasion of 
a movement originated by the Gali- 
cian aristocracy in 1846, and which 
resulted in the massacre of nearly 
two thousand persons of the upper 
classes by the peasantry. Although 
the principal questions at issue be- 
tween these two classes were after- 
wards set at rest, the memory of 
the event remains to embitter their 
relations, and seventeen years have 
not proved enough to efface the 
stains of a tragedy which, while it 
accomplished its purpose, must 
always be considered one of the 
most disqreditable expediegts ever 
resorted t8 by a Government. Un- 
fortunately, we have recent evidence 
of a determination on the part of 
Austria not to relinquish altogether 
the co-operation of the peasants 
in the government of the country 
doring the present crisis, The fol- 
lowing order, lately issued by Count 
Mensdorff, at present Governor of 
Galicia, illustrates the nature of the 
services which the peasants are ex- 
pected to render. It is to be feared, 
however, that, so far from being likely 
to accomplish the desired purpose, it 
may be the means of causing disturb- 
ances in Galicia itself. 


“ IMPERIAL LIEUTENANCY, 
“* LemBera. —No, 662, 

“ As the passage of men and transport 
of arms into the kingdom of Poland, with 
the view of aiding the insurrection, 
still continues, I cannot recommend you 
strongly enough to use all means in your 
power to put an end to this troublesome 
agitation. For this purpose local guards 
must be established everywhere; and 
orders are to be given to the authorities 
of every village to inform the chiefs of 
districts, without delay, of every passage 


or assemblage of strangers wherever it 
may take place. The chiefs of districts 
will then, without delay, arrest all such 
persons, either on their passage or at 
their p'ace of meeting. 

“In places where the authorities have 
no other aid at their service, the pea- 
sants, under intelligent direction, may 
be employed. The authorities must pro- 
ceed to execute the present order with 
energy and zeal, and all attempts to 
assist the insurrection will prove ineffec- 
tual. 

“ MENSDORFF. 

“LemBerG, 6th April.” — 


There is probably no country in the 
world where a peasantry would refuse 
their aid to the Government as spies 
or police agents against the upper or 
middle classes if they were sufficiently 
remunerated ; and the only deduction 
with reference to the state of political 
feeling that exists among them, which 
we can draw from the fact of their 
eagerness to assist the Government is, 
that they are too degraded and igno- 
rant to be animated by any higher 
sentiment than the hope of plunder or 
reward, and the satisfaction of tyran- 
nisiag over their own masters. Even 
in Ireland, where the national idea is 
supposed to exist strongly among the 
labouring classes, there can be no 
doubt that the proposal by the Gov- 
ernment to divide among them the 
lands of the nobles and gentry of the 
country, would render them instant- 
ly loyal for the time, with the view 
to receiving some such substantial 
reward; and under the inflaence of 
pay in the mean time there is pro- 
bably no service they would not 
render if called upon. Such is, in 
fact, the position of affairs in Gali- 
cia. The result of the Revolution of 
1846 was a large accession of terri- 
tory to the peasantry. They now 
claim a sbare in the woods and 
commons. The question is one 
which the nobles would gladly see 
settled, as this grievance keeps 
up a feeling of animosity towards 
them in the minds of the peasantry, 
of which the Government may avail 
itself at a critical moment. At 
a time when Austrian statesmen 
seemed inclined toy pursue a more 
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liberal and enlightened. policy, this 
indication of a tendency to revert 
to measures which certainly no re- 
volution outside her frontier can 
justify, is much to be regretted. 
That Austria should be true to her 
treaty obligations with Russia, and 

ard, by all legitimate means, her 
rontier, is only to be expected ; 
that she should even arrest those 
who are conspiring revolution in 
a neighbouring country, imprison 
fugitive Poles, confiscate munitions 
of war, and impede in every lawful 
way the co-operation of her Galician 
subjects with the movement in the 
kingdom, is not to be wondered at ; 
but that, in the absence of any in- 
ternal disturbance, she should resort 
to measures similar in principle to 
those in vogue on the other side of 
the Atlantic, is much to be deplored. 
There is very little difference be- 
tween placing arms in the hands of 
the slaves, and plenary police powers 
in the hands of the peasants. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
condition of Galicia has not so 
moch changed since 1846 that a 
similar catastrophe would be im- 
possible. In the first place, the 
lands having been already divided 
among the peasants on that occa- 
sion, they cannot look forward to 
such rich results. The same temp- 
tation therefore does not exist. In 
the second place, seventeen years 
have produced a marked change in 
the condition of the middle classes 
in Galicia. Intelligence has _ in- 
creased among the urban popula- 
tion, and spread downwards almost 
to the peasantry; in more than one 
instance the representatives elected 
by the peasants to the Galician 
diet are members of the aristocracy, 
thus indicating a rapprochement 
between the classes; while many 
sons of peasants who were most 
active in murdering the nobles in- 
volved in the struggle of 1846, are 
now to be found in the insurgent 
bands. Here, as in Prussia, civilisa- 
tion exercises an immediate infla- 
ence in favour of the national idea, 
No sooner is the son a peasant 
brought into contact with educated 
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persons, and employed either in the 
towns or in domestic service, than 
he becomes an ardent patriot; and 
there ean be no doubt that the 
sympathies of a much larger pro- 
portion of the population are en- 
listed in favour of this movement 
than there were in 1846. 

Again, the concessions recently 
accorded by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to the Empire at large, in a con- 
stitutional sense, have already begun 
to produce their usual fruits; and 
although it is probable that, had no 
revolation broken out in Russian 
Poland, the privileges of local self- 
government which have been grant- 
ed to Galicia would have served to 
amuse and distract the people for 
some time longer, the effect at last 
would have been to stimulate them 
to the assertion of their national 
independence; for it would seem a 
melancholy but indisputable fact, 
that just in proportion as you give 
a conquered province free instita- 
tions do you increase the risks of 
revolt. Wherever the sentiment 
of nationality exists, it swill feed 
upon the crumbs of freedom thrown 
out to satisfy it, and fatten upon 
them, until at last the withered 
frame is clothed with muscle, and 
snaps the whipcord by which it has 
been bound. 

A nationality, in order to be use- 
fal and obedient, if not actually op- 
pressed, must be kept ignorant of 
the traditions of its former grandeur, 
and incapable of rightly estimating 
the glory-of independence. When 
the zeal and philanthropy of an 
enlightened government has in- 
structed every native in India in 
the past history of his country, and 
imbued him with the principles of 
self-government, we must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences of 
our high morality and abandon it 
as a dependency. If we see this as 
an inevitabie result looming in the 
distant future, let us not sbrink 
from .our duty on this account, 
Our business is to elevate the native 
at any cost. If we can make him 
an intelligent ‘merchant as well as 
a good Christian, he will be an 
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equally useful member of society, 
whether he calls himself a British 
subject or not. Had we not given 
the Ionian Islands a constitution 
so free that it amounted to anarchy, 
we should no more have heard of 
that oppressed nationality than we 
do of Corsica, which, in spite of 
having furnished France with a 
dynasty, and having no traditions 
of independent national existence, 
requires a totally different system 
of government from that of France. 
Just in proportion as all the condi- 
tions which compose the idea of 
nationality are fulfilled in the case 
of any province in an empire, do 
the difficulties of governing that 
rovince increase, until: at last we 
ave @ combination which is irre- 
sistible. A difference in race, lan- 
guage, and religion of a section of 
the inhabitants does not constitute 
them into a nationality impossible 
to govern, unless the traditions of 
former greatness and independence 
of comparatively recent date exist 
as well and pervade the masses. 
This does, in fact, prove the fallacy 
of the “nationality theory” as 4 
principle which may be applied in 
politics, or which is to be reduced 
to a definite expression,’ We are 
very apt, in riding this fashionable 
hobby, to get out of political re- 
alities and lose ourselves in ethno- 
logical speculations. The ‘Welsh 
are a very distinct nationality, .so 
far as language and race are con- 
cerned, from the English; but it is 
not likely, in the event of the con- 
quest of England by a foreign 
power, that they would refuse to 
join the Saxon race in an attempt 
to drive out the invaders. So the 
Ruthenians are not Poles; but if 
they choose to consider themselves 
sufficiently identified by their past 
history with the fortunes of Puland, 
there is no reason why they should 
not have the same national aspira- 
tions. In these cases we must take 
the result as evidence of the fact. If 
all the races which combined to make 
up Poland before the first partition 
insist upon calling themselves one 
Oppressed nationality, they may be 


utterly wrong ethnologically, but 
the Rassian- troops find practically 
that the difficulty of suppressing 
the revolt is not lessened by this 
circumstance. And whenever the 
country acquired is sufficiently 
large to resist the process of incor- 
at so successfully applied in 
russia, and the sentiment in favour 
of a distinct national existence, 
whether theoretically correct or not, 
is deeply rooted and unanimous, 
the problem of civil administration 
by an alien government is insoluble, 
Concessions are only accepted with 
the view of being turned as weapons 
of offence upon those who have 
granted them, while oppression 
precipitates the crisis from another 
direction. Meantime Galicia re- 
mains tranquil, not because it is 
indifferent to the national move- 
ment, or because it is satisfied 
with the reforms which have 
been granted by Austria, but be- 
cause the neutrality of that Power 
is essential to the success of the 
struggle in the kingdom, and Gali- 
cia affords in the meantime the 
only effective base of operations, 
Having thus contrasted in general 
terms the policy pursued by Prassia 
in its government of its Polish 
populatiun with that adopted by 
Austria, ‘and shown the effect of: 
each system upon the national sen-- 
timent, it remains to examine the 
conditions with which Russia has 
had to deal, the course she has 
pursued, and the results which that 
course bas produced. There can 
be no doubt that if, as the final 
result of all the partitions, Russia 
obtained the lion’s share, she found 
a task imposed upon her which 
required all a lion’s strength. 
Every one of the elements to 
which we have alluded as conspiring 
to render a nationality formidable, 
was found arrayed against her, while 
one most important and unoasual 
feature added to her difficulties. 
The province to be ruled was far 
more advanced in civilisation than 
the country which had annexed it. 
Prussian Poland was a compara- 
tively small province, which might 
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be incorporated with a state more 
civilised than itself. In Austrian 
Poland, though the province was 
large, it was not more advanced 
than the Empire to which it was 
annexed, and a similarity of reli- 
gion was a powerful engine for 
government. In Russian Poland 
the kingdom and provinces together 
were vast enough to make an em- 
pire in themselves: there was an 
absolute antagonism in religion in 
a large proportion of the popula- 
tion: the race and language, though 
having some affinity, were suffi- 
ciently distinct for all “ationality 
purposes.” There was a capital to 
give reality to the traditions and as- 
sociativns of recent greatness, and the 
instincts of progress and civilisation 
were much less developed among 
the rulers than the ruled. Sudden- 
ly called upon to govern a hostile 
population, Russia proceeded to 
govern them according to her rude 
semi-barbarous ideas; had_ she 
treated them according to the more 
refined principles of modern civi- 
lisation, it may be doubted whether 
she would have held them so long. 
She was enlightened upon this 
point by the revolution which grew 
out of the constitution granted 
by the Emperor Alexander. Pos- 
sessed of immense brute force, she 
brought it to bear after 1831 with 
crushing effect upon the vast extent 
of territory she had acquired, and 
by mere superincumbent weight 
held it down as in a vice. “The 
result of the process was not fa- 
vourable to the moral, material, or 
intellectual condition of the subject 
race. It tended necessarily to de- 
grade it. Those sentiments which, 
under an enlightened rule, elevate 
or ennoble a people, where they 
existed at all gradually died out; 
but one instinct was inextinguish- 
able. No Pole, however degraded 
he might become, ever forgot that 
Poland bad once been a great and 

werful empire; and the remem- 
rapce smouldered within him like 
a hidden fire which nothing could 
quench ; thus each time within the 
last ninety years that it has kin- 
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dled and blazed in a futile struggle 
it has sunk, but not expired. In 
spite of these repeated failures, the 
lapse of time did not consolidate 
the power of Russia either at home 
or in her annexed provinces. The 
march of civilisation in the West 
has sickened her, as it has Turkey. 
Her institutions were unfitted for 
enlightened Europe, and ber system 
has become strained by frantic ef- 
forts to keep pace with the times, 
Unable to appear before the world 
in her true colours, she has ex- 
pended herself in efforts—not to be 
civilised, for that required too much 
time—but to appear so. ‘The pro- 
cess has been in the last degree 
demoralising. It sapped the morals 
of the community. The social, ad- 
ministrative, and military systems 
all became unsound. The decep- 
tion attempted to be practised upon 
Europe reacted fatally upon Russia. 
The Emperor Nicholas never knew 
how great was the rottenness till 
the Crimean war_came and tore off 
the mask; for he had so well and 
bravely propped up the showy edi- 
fice himself that he believed in it, 
till it fell and crushed him. When 
Nicholas died Poland breathed; 
for she too had mistaken the force 
of one man’s will for the strength 
of an empire, and had remained 
timid and passive in the iron grasp 
of the Czar. So Nicholas left to 
his successor the cure of a very 
sick man indeed; and Alexander, 
influenced to a certain extent by 
the prevalent ideas of the period, 
endeavoured to remedy matters by 
inaugurating a series of reforms 
which *should place the Empire 
upon a@ level with other European 
nations, and infuse a more healthy 
vigour into her paralysed frame. 
In this spirit he paid his first visit 
to Warsaw, and found the Poles 
ready to meet him more than half 
way; but though prepared to do 
much, he found public expectation 
excited beyond the limits he had 
prescribed to his intended conces- 
sions, and shrank back at the last 
moment from carrying out the na- 
tional programme to the desired 
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extent. His answer to their address 
rankled in the breast of the nation, 
and the incidents which marked 
his second visit were not calculated 
to appease the irritation which had 
been created by his first. It was 
at this period that the most pow- 
erful and ixfluential class in the 
country sought to carry out the 
views of the nation by a moral cru- 
sade directed against the Govern- 
ment, the leader of which was 
Count Andrew Z:imoyski, and the 
engine used, the celebrated Agricul- 
tural Society. The ostensible scope 
of this organisation was to develop 
the national resources of the coun- 
try; but the questions which came 
under consideration naturally in- 
volved the discussion of social and 
administrative problems, the solu- 
tion of which directly affected the 
civil action of the Government of 
St. Petersburg. With branch |so- 
cieties in every province, its power 
and inflaence soon became widely 
felt, and the moderate party, as they 
called themselves, formed the most 
sanguine anticipations of the effect 
which a pressure thus legally exer- 
cised might have upon the Central 
Government. 

Their hopes were dashed to the 
ground by the appearance of a 
new and important element, which 
threatened seriously to disturb the 
political and social aspect of affairs. 
Thirty years had now elapsed since 
the last Polish revolution, and the 
interval had worked a great change 
upon the face of Europe. To the 
superficial observer that change is 
purely mechanical; to those who 
connect cause with effect it is a 
great moral revolution. As the art 
of printing changed the current of 
men’s ideas, aud gave a stimulus to 
thought which produced the great- 
est theological convulsion of the 
age; so railways and telegraphs are 
working out the political problems 
of the day, and will mark an epoch 
in the moral history of mankind. 
It is impossible to estimate the in- 
fluence which facility of transport 
must exercise upon those who, all 
their lives buried in the recesses of 


a remote province in some half- 
civilised country, are thus enabled 
in a few days to come into contact 
with the most advanced phase of 
existing civilisation. It is difficult 
to conceive the effect of the instan- 
taneous interchange of enlighteved 
and barbarous ideas, and to follow 
the varied channels which are thus 
opened tu the spread of civilisation, 
forcing itself like a rising flood, 
slowly bnt surely along the wires and 
rails. As men’s minds are differ- 
ently constituted, it is a necessary 
incident to the progress of thought 
that it should often receive an un- 
due impulse in an opposite sense 
from that in which it bas been . 
cribbed, cabined, and confined, 
and, passing the bounds of modera- 
tion, find an exaggerated expression 
in ill-regulated and enthusiastic 
natures. It is also natural that 
designing men should take advan- 
tage of this tendency to convert it 
to their own purposes, and that 
they should endeavour, by dint of 
method and organisation, to con- 
solidate it into a power available 
for carrying out either their own 
selfish ends, or giving effect to their 
political theories. Hence there has 
been called into existence in almost 
every country in Europe a large 
class of society, whose representa- 
tive men compose what is called 
“the party of action,” and who 
have gradually acquired such power 
and ivfluence upon the Continent, 
that the most successful Monarch 
of the time perceived from the 
outset of his career the necessity 
of conciliating them by a certain 
qualified profession of their politi- 
cal opioions, and by a very large 
connivance in their secret schemes. 
As the party of action are neces- 
sarily devoid of all experimental 
knowledge of the practice of gov- 
ernment, they are extremely theo- 
retical, and differ widely in opinion 
upon all points of detail; so that 
whether Republican, Socialist, or 
Constitutional, they are only 
united upon one or two general 
principles. Of these the nation- 
ality theory is the most effective, 
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because it involves no particular 
political dogma, but simply im- 
plies the subversion of various 
existing governments) The class 
of society which furnishes the 
“party of action” is the middle 
class, or, as in Poland, where the 
middle class properly so called does 
not exist, that grade of society 
which corresponds to it in other 
countries — those persons, in fact, 
whether untitled nobility or not, 
who have no large vested interests 
in the country, but who are _ pus- 
sessed of intelligence and educa- 
tion. 

The growth of the urban popula- 
tion, and the diffusion of know- 
ledge with the increased facilities 
of its transmission by railway and 
telegraph, have widely extended 
this class in Poland of late years; 
and the party of action saw that 
a new field was Open to its enter- 
prise, and commenced some time 
since its political cultivation. They 
had considerably improved their 
organisation since their first effort 
in 1848 to carry out their European 
policy, and have since then inces- 
santly and indefatigably laboured 
to prepare the nations for a more 
successful and unanimous attempt. 
It would be difficult for one not 
initiated to say in what countries 
their committees do not exist, or 
into what circles their agents have 
not penetrated. They are the bétes 
noirs of the upper classes abroad. 
just as Jesuitism.is the bugbear of 
Protestantism in England, and with 
far greater reason. As may readily 
be imagined, the more ardent spirits 
in Warsaw were speedily initiated 
into the mysteries of the sect. 
Committees were formed, a propa- 
ganda was set on foot, and the 
mine prepared here on the same 
scientific principles as had been 
followed in the case of Turkey, 
Hungary and Italy. In February 
1861 the first decided demonstra- 
tion was made by this party in 
Warsaw. Then it was that the 
aristocracy, or party of order, as 
represented by the Agricultural 
Society, became really conscious of 
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the existence of a powerful 
dangerous. rival, and a 
took place for the pre-eminence. 
The disturbances which ensued 
led to the dissolation of the Agri- 
cultural Society; but the mem- 
bers, unwilling to abandon the 
policy they had marked out for 
themselves, formed a secret com- 
mittee out of their number, with 
the object of counteracting the 
efforts which the opposition party 
might make to precipitate the re- 
volutionary crisis. They believed 
that patience was all that was 
needed to insure the ultimate in- 
dependence of Poland, and trusted 
to the progress of civilisation, and 
to gradual measures of reform 
which they hoped by legitimate 
pressure to extort from the Russian 
Government, so to elevate the 
masses that the nation might be 
enabled to triumph at last by a 
moral victory. The younger and 
more ardent spirits who rallied 
round the other party were not 
prepared to take this philosophic 
view of the situation; some of 
them even formed a third comwmit- 
tee, and adopted Mieroslwki as 
their leader. The party of action, 
unable to control the forces they 
had set in motion, saw the necessity 
of preparing for the great struggle 
which was inevitable, and the sum- 
mer of 1563 was the time fixed for 
the outbreak. The danger which 
threatened the Russian power in 
Pvuland was imminent. To avert 
it the Government resorted to the 
expedient of the Conscription Act, 
which contained lists of the sus- 
pected and dangerous youth of the 
country who were thus to be 
drafted off to the army serving in 
the Eastern provinces of Russia. 
By enforcing this measure in the 
depth of wioter it was hoped that 
apy outbreak’ would be rendered 
impossible; but Providence had 
willed it otherwise, and Poland 
escaped last year almost without 
a winter at all. The connection 
which subsisted between most of 
the employés and the committee, 
rendered the secrecy which the 
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Government intended to - maintain 
with reference to the names of the 
conscripts impossible, Thus fore- 
warned, those youths who found 
themselves doomed, determined ra- 
ther to risk the chances of existence 
in the woods than incur a certain 
exile in the deserts of Orenburg. 
In opposition to the earnest re- 
commendations of their own com- 
mittee, avd without any kind of 
preparation for campaigning, a 
thousand young men suddenly be- 
took themselves in January to the 
forests aod morasses with which 
the country abounds; and, arming 
themselves as best they could, pre- 
cipitated a struggle which, com- 
menced at such a season ‘of the 
year and under such _ auspices, 
seemed even to the party of action 
almost hopeless. But the mildness 
of the season favoured them; some 
unexpected successes kindled hope 
when it had ceased to exist. The 
committee of the party of action 
determined to make the best of it, 
and strained every nerve to pro- 
cure arms and ammunition, and to 
increase the number of the bands, 
Soon one or two leaders became 
known to fame by the successes 
they achieved, and of these Lan- 
giewicz was the most prominent. 
Meantime the party of order stood 
aloof, awniting the triumph to their 
policy which they considered cer- 
tain to result from the failure of the 
premature outbreak. So far from 
these expectations being realised, 
the movement acquired greater pro- 
portions from day to day, until it 
became evident that the patriotic 
sentiment of the nation at large 
was reused, and that it would not 
do for the most {powerful and in- 
fluential class to remain longer 
passive spectators. Negotiations 
took place between the committees, 
which resulted in the nomination 
of Langiewicz as Dictator, a good 
deal to the surprise of that leader, 
and under circumstances which are 
not yet fully cleared up, and which 
seem to have partaken more of ac- 
cident than design. The effect in 
Europe was in many respects fa- 


vourable to the movement. It in- 
vested it with a character of per- 
manence and stability abroad 
which riveted European interest 
far more decidedly than when it 
was under the direction of an un- 
known committee at Warsaw. At 
home, it enlisted in the cause the 
moderate party, who had resisted 
the direction of the opposition 
committee, and who acce as & 
compromise the Dictatorship of a 
single individual. On the other 
band, the measure was not without 
its dangers. By concentrating pub- 
lic attention too closely upon the 
fortunes of one individual, the suc- 
cess of the movement was apt to 
be too much identified with his 
fate, and any serious disaster to 
him or his army might compromise 
the success of the cause. For 
Poland, a still greater inconveni- 
ence attended the step. The very 
fuct that the nomination of Langie- 
wicz had satisfied the moderate 
party, and enlisted their sympa- 
thies in behalf of the movement, 
operated against him in the minds 
of those who had been the most 
violent opponents of that party, 
and who distrusted any leader who 
possessed their confidence, more 
especially when he was invested 
not merely with the military di- 
rection of the insurrection, but was 
possessed of civil powers as well. 
At the head of this faction, Mieros- 
lawski, who already, as we have 
seen, had many adherents in the 
country, hastened to place him- 
self, It is unnecessary here to al- 
lude to the past history of this 
man, or to the disasters by which 
all his enterprises have been invari- 
ably characterised. He has only 
once taken part in active operations 
during the present struggle, and his 
countrymen accused him of having 
exhibited cowardice upon that oc- 
casion, and thus lost the fortanes 
of the day; at all events, he left 
the band of which for a few days 
he had been the leader, and re- 
paired to Cracow, in the neighbour- 
hood of which city his rival Langie- 
wicz was endeavouring to organise 
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an army. In spite of the ‘efforts of 
the Austrian police authorities, he 
managed to conceal himself suc- 
cessfully here, and to carry out 
those intrigues in the camp of the 
Dictator which at last conduced 
largely to his downfall. The pro- 
minence which had been given to 
Langiewicz, while it rallied to his 
standard volunteers from all parts 
of the Stountry, was by no means 
an assistance to his military opera- 
tions. His nomination was, in fact, 
premature, and his position an im- 
possible one, even for a man of 
genius. For one of ordinary capa- 
city, a fiasco was inevitable; it only 
needed a traitor in the camp to 
hasten the catastrophe. The first 
elements of authority were want- 
ing. He possessed neither an army 
to carry out his military designs, 
nor an adminstrative machinery to 
give effect to his political views. 
Hunted from one wood to another. 
deprived of all regular means of com- 
munication, how was he to assume 
the functions of the Warsaw com- 
mittee, and control or direct the 
movement throughout the whole 
country? In the absence of any 
regular’ base of operations, without 
artillery, commissariat, means of 
transport, or any of the appliances 
of a regular army, how was he to 
undertake a campaign against Rus- 
sian troops? During the few days 
of breathing time allowed him by 
the Russians, after a most trying 
campaign, or rather series of forced 
marches, the youths of Galicia 
flocked by hundreds to his standard. 
Without even a nucleus of trained sol- 
diers upon which to form them, without 
arms to put into the hands of these 
undisciplined men, without time to 
instruct them in the use of the few 
they bad, Langiewicz fopnd himself 
compelled once more to take the 
field at the head of a mob of about 
3000 persons, most of whom had 
never seen a shot fired in anger, 
while some harboured designs fatal 
to his authority. The Rassian tac- 
tics meantime seemed to have been 
to allow a sufficient crowd to col- 
lect, and then to concentrate upon 
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it an overwhelming force. On the 
17th of March Langiewicz found 
himself surrounded by the Ras- 
sians, and, after a short conflict, 
succeeded in keeping the enemy at 
bay, and passing the night on the 
field of battle. On the following 
day he was again compelled to accept 
batile, ard again his army made up 
by heroic valour for their want of 
organisation. They had now been 
two days without food, their am- 
munition was expended, and the 
enemy, though beaten back with 
loss, was still receiving reinforce- 
ments, and closing round them. 
The moment was opportune for 
those who wished to work upon 
the feelings of men wearied and 
disheartened by hardship. The 
murmurs which had been heard in 
the camp swelled ominously. The 
Dictator found his authority ques- 
tioned by his own men, while he 
had no means of closing their 
mouths with food, or of supplying 
them with ammunition to repulse 
another attack of the enemy. The 
position was one which would bave 
demoralised a greater spirit than 
that which the partisan leader pos- 
sessed. He determined to leave 
the orders which he considered best 
calculated to insure the safety of the 
army, and to start himself in the mid- 
dle of the night for another part of 
the country, with the view of appearing 
as Dictator in a new sphere of action. 
The following was the proclamation 
which he left to be issued after his 
departure :— 

“Brave and faithful Companions,— 
My office as Dictator requires my atten- 
tion to various civil and military mat- 
ters, aud to the strengthening of our 
numerous bands fighting the Muscovite 
in other portions of the country, all of 
which require a better organisation. 

“This necessity forces me to leave 
your ranks for a short time—those ranks 
in which I have been since the first night 
of the insurrection. I had hoped not to 
have been forced to leave you without 
sharing in a first victory; for this reason 
I sought a battle near Miechow; I +top- 
ped at Chrobierz, and fought the bloody 
encounter of Grochowiska. 

“T do not take leave of you. The 
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objects of my journey requiring secrecy, 
I cannot tell you whither I am directing 
my course. I take with me several offi- 
cers to supply other detachments with 
commanders. Thirty lancers will accom- 
pany me as an escort, and will afterwards 
return to camp. I have divided my 
corps in two parts with distinct com- 
manders, and I have given instructions 
to these. 

‘We have all sworn to fight. I shall 
keep my promise, companions, and ex- 
pect obedience on your part, and a faith- 
ful service to the cause of our country. 

“We will continue to fight Russia in 
the name of the Almighty until we ob- 
tain the liberty and independence of our 
country. 

(Signed) M. Lanerewicz.” 

The intrigues which existed in 
the camp rendered it impossible 
for Langiewicz to stay and see 
these orders carried out. He took 
most of his own staff with him 
across the Galician frontier, Jhoping 
to pars unobserved into the Pala- 
tinate of Lublin, and avoid the 
Russian troops by taking a short 
cut through the Austrian province. 
When day broke upon the hungry 
harassed men he had left behind, 
their indignation at finding them- 
selves deserted by their leader 
knew no bounds. Only one de- 
tachment, commanded by Czachow- 
ski, which had left the day be- 
fore, succeeded in getting through 
the Russian army and reaching the 
mountains of St. Croix. A general 
panic seized those who woke on the 
morning of the 20th, which resulted 
in a scramble for Galicia. The 
plans for a division of the army 
were disregarded ; the leaders who 
remained found themselves without 
authority ; the coup was 80 unex- 
pected ; the desertion, to the great 
mass of persons who did not on- 
derstand the intrigues which had 
forced it upon Langiewicz, seemed 
80 buse, that the whole army was 
demoralised, and retreated precipi- 
tately towards Cracow. 

Many of them escaped capture by 
the Austrian patrols on the frontier, 
and reached that town wearied and 
disheartened, to spread the sad de- 
tails among the anxious and gloomy 


population; but by far the greater 
number were brought in as prison- 
ers by the Austrians, and lodged in 
the riding-school, and other public 
buildings in the town. On the 
day of my arrival Langiewicz was 
brought in a prisoner, and placed 
in the castle ; but all access to him 
was forbidden, so I contented my- 
self with going to the riding-school 
to see the debris of his late army. 
A company of Austrian soldiers 
grouped round the entrance kept 
off the crowd which had collected 
under the trees opposite the build- 
ing, and which was composed of a 
large proportion of women. All 
were anxious, under various pre- 
texts, to obtain admittance, but 
only a certain number were let in 
at a time, and these ostensibly only 
upon the ground of relations or 
friends being among the prisoners ; 
but really no indisposition on the 
part of the Austrians was shown to 
relaxing as much as possible the 
strictness of their guard. The 
soldiers and the people seemed to 
understand each other perfectly, 
and a little patience and civilit 
was all that was needed to gain ad- 
mittance. The interior of the build- 
ing presented a curious sight: about 
150 ragged, half-starved, footsore 
young men were here collected to- 
gether — some lying asleep on the 
straw, with which the floor was 
abundantly littered — others gaz- 
ing istlessly at the motley 
groups which filled the body of the 
large room, or patching their torn 
garments or’ their blistered feet. 
Moving restlessly about were women 
in black, with anxious sympathising 
countenances, and with crinolines 
and shawls distended by articles of 
wearing apparel or creature com- 
forts, which they had surreptitiously 
brought in for the famished and 
ragged insurgents. Here you saw 
an elderly female with her petticoats 
over her head, and two or three 
sturdy youths extracting articles 
from her under garments; there a 
gentleman was putting a half-clad 
figure into his own paletot, and 
watching the opportunity when 
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they might slip out arm-in-arm past 
the good-natured sentries. Here 
was a knot of hungry men empty- 
ing a hamper and eagerly discussing 
its contents; in one corner, with 
very little ceremony, two lads were 
changing their trousers, and trying 
on boots, No sooner was a pri- 
soner sufficiently transmogrified to 
pass for a respectable member of 
society, than he gave his arm to 
a lady and walked ont under her 
escort with an assumed air of 
dignity and nonchalance, flattering 
himself, perhaps, that the Austrian 
guard did not know that he was 
escaping. The fact was that the 
Austrians had more upon their 
shoulders than they could comfort- 
ably manage. In one way or other 
nearly 2000 men had fallen into, 
or rather passed through, their 
hands; for a prisoner must have 
wanted ingenuity indeed who re- 
mained a prisoner long. Still, so 
far as appearances went, Langie- 
wicz’s arwy, like bimself, was in 
captivity. The fact that an Austrian 
soldier bad been killed the same 
morning by the Russians, who had 
violated the frontier in pursuit of 
the insurgents, was a circumstance 
which did not tend to render the 
Austrian soldiers unnecessarily 
severe with the latter. Indeed, a 
very strong feeling of exasperation 
had sprung up between the Aus- 
trian and Russian troops; while, as 
most of the Austrian regiments em- 
ployed in Galicia had been recruit- 
ed in that province, there was every 
inclination to be as lenient as pos- 
sible in their dealings with the in- 
surgents. As all those of the more 
respectable classes who had been 
with Langiewicz had succeeded in 
escaping from durance during the 
first twenty-four hours, the men I 
saw were of an inferior condition. 
I conversed with many who were 
either domestic servants or artisans, 
and was surprised to tind into how 
low a grade in society the patriotic 
feeling had spread. Most of them 
were from the Kingdom, and as 
they had no friends in Cracow some 
of them manifested no particular 
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anxiety to escape, as without clothes 
or money their predicament would 
not be much improved. However, 
a subscription was speedily got 
up in the town, charitable ladies 
bought food and raiment, and ulti- 
mately the greater number were 
provided for somehow or other. 
One mun I observed whose Tartar 
physiognomy plainly showed a dif- 
ferent origin from that of his com- 
panions ; he tarned out to be a de- 
serter from the Russian army, be- 
longing to one of the eastern pro- 
vinces of the Empire. He was quite 
unable to make himself understvod, 
but seemed perfectly contented with 
his lot. Soon the presence of so 
many refugee insurgents became ap- 
parent in the streets of Cracow. It 
was not difficult to tell those who 
had been in the wars—a very few 
weeks of hardship and exposure 
leave their traces on the face; and 
even though nothing in the dress 
indicated the recent occupation of 
the wearer, it was not easily to he 
concealed; but many were either 
without means of disguising them- 
selves, or did not care to take the 
trouble. The day of mystery had 
gove by ; the whole town was in @ 
ferment ; committees were sitting ; 
insurgents expatiating on the past 
or future ; gossips retailing news ; 
women engaged in acts of beuevo- 
lence and charity, Everybody was 
in black, every countenance was 
gloomy, and anxious, and a feeling 
of despondent restlessness pervaded 
the community. There is a quaint 
old square in Cracow, with a cathe- 
dral on one side, some _ public 
buildings on the other, and a large 
covered market-place down the cen- 


tre. Here peasant women crowd 
on market days in picturesque 
dresses, and sell vegetables; at 


Other times they leave it to excited 
groups of patriots, There is always 
a sort of movement going on here, 
and if you get tired of the solitade 
of your chamber you can go out 
aud find in a moment some melan- 
choly friend with whom to dis- 
course on passing events, or from 
whom the last piece of exciting 
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intelligence may be gleaned ; but the 
question, as I have already said, which 
chiefly agitated the public mind at 
this moment, was the effect likely to 
be produced abroad by the events 
which were now transpiring. 

I have endeavoured, in as con- 
densed a form as possible, to give 
the history of the movement up to 
this point, to convey some idea of 
the condition of feeling in Prussian, 
Austrian, and Russian Poland, as 
influenced by the different systems 
adopted by the several Govern- 
ments, and to narrate the circum- 
stances which produced the actual 
situation of affairs as they existed 
on my arrival at Cracow. It will 
easily be perceived now, why on 
calm consideration the cause itself 
did not seem in the eyes of those 
who were most interested in the 
movement, and most capable of 
judging, to have suffered by the 
capture of the Dictator. In the 
first place, the fusion of parties, 
so essential to its ultimate success, 
was in a great measure achieved 
by the nomination of Langiewicz. 
Daring his brief reign the aristo- 
cracy bad all more or less become 
compromised in the insurrection, 
and could not, even if they had 
desired, now abandon it. In the 
second, with the fall of Langiewicz, 
his dangerous rival, Mieroslawski, 
disappeared, at all events for the 
present, from the scene. The party 
whose bond of union was antagon- 
ism to the Dictator, ceased to exist 
when he resigned his fanctions in 
that capacity, and with it fell their 
leader. Discredited by his previous 
achievements, he was now execrated 
as the prime cause of the late dis- 
aster, and not even the most ad- 
vanced members of the party of 
action would venture to acknow- 
ledge him as a colleague. A gene- 
ral sentiment of cohesion was pro- 
duced by the very exigencies of 
the situation. The erisis was too 
grave to indulge in petty animosi- 
ties, or allow petty ambition to 
triumph. For the moment there 
was a universal rush to the rescue, 
an earnest desire to see where the 


mistake had been, how it was to be 
remedied, and to think what it was 
best to do next ; but, as usual when 
there is no leader of decided emi- 
nence, there were a great many dif- 
ferent opinions upon the *subject. 
Before people had had time to re- 
flect, there was an impulse to ap- 
point another Dictator ; and in spite 
of the failure of the last, there were 
those who thought themselves ca- 
pable of filling the office. Persons 
like myself, who were necessarily 
not thoroughly informed as to the 
nature of the various projects dis- 
cussed by the committees which sat 
at Cracow, could only follow vaguely 
the course of events, or obtain a 
confused notion of the difficulties 
which at such a crisis must always 
to a greater or less extent impede 
the current of affairs. It was im- 
possible for the two great political 
sections which had hitherto always 
found themselves in antagonism, to 
forget completely their old preju- 
dices; and though they were ani- 
mated by the best intentions, and 
were most anxious to conceal from 
strangers any want of harmony in 
their councils, it would be contrary 
to homan nature to suppose that 
they both took the same view as to 
the most expedient measures to be 
adopted. It is useless now to recur 
to the points of difference which 
arose, as they were all settled more 
or less satisfactorily at last, and both 
sides were driven by the nature of the 
emergency into making concessions 
for the common cause. Whether or 
not the truce is a hollow one, time 
alone can show; but it was precipi- 
tated in an unexpected way by the 
appearance of the following procla- 
mation issued by the Warsaw Cen- 
tral Committee, resuming the func- 
tions which they had abdicated on 
the nomination of Langiewicz :— 


“ Warsaw, 27th March, 
* PROCLAMATION. 


“The Central Committee, as National 
Government, informs the nation that, 
in consequence of the arrest of the Dic- 
tator, Langiewicz, by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, the supreme national authority 
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has been resumed by them. With a 
view to guarantee the country from the 
confusion that might arise from attempts 
to seize the supreme power by any sin- 
gle individual, the assumption of dicta- 
torial authority, or of any other form of 
goveroment, whether at home or abroad, 
is declared treasonable.” 


There were doubtless those at Ora- 
cow who were disconcerted at the sud- 
denness of the measure, which was in 
fact the act of a single individual, since 
killed in a duel, but which produced a 
good effect in one respect, that it re- 
called to the minds, of the Cracow peo- 
ple the existence of a very influential 
body at Warsaw, for it was not unna- 
tural that, Cracow being for the time 
the centre of the movement, the per- 
sons interested in it there should have 
assumed to themselves the  initia- 
tive. Anything, however, was bet- 
ter than chaos; and for.the first 
three or four days after the resigna- 
tion of Langiewicz, there was a 
period when everybody wanted to 
do what was best, but no one knew 
how to do it, and there was no one 
to tell them. Now, at least, there 
was a point d’appui. No doubt there 
were prejudices to be got over on 
the part of those who had all along 
objected to the direction of affairs 
being undertaken by any secret 
society ; on the other hand, their 
alternative had been tried and had 
failed. The only thing remain- 
ing was a compromise between 
the two rival committees, and 
discussions to bring this about 
occupied the leaders of the parties 
during that moment of lull which 
succeeded the downfall of Langie- 
wicz. The pressure of public opin- 
ion without, no less than the mag- 
nitude of the crisis within, tended 
to facilitate this fasion. Both 
parties felt toat the eyes of Europe 
were upon them; that nothing 
would be more fatal to the good 
opinion they desired to obtain than 
the idea of any split in the camp. 
The aristocracy were extremely 
anxious to dissipate any impres- 
sion which might exist abroad that 
the movement was revolutionary 
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in the democratic sense of the 
term. They were fairly committed 


to it, apd could best prove its true 
character by going thoroughly along 
with it, and using their influence 
as best they might with those they 
had formerly opposed. Their an- 
tagonists were too glad to obtain 
such valuable co-operation to make 
any unnecessary difficulties. They 
too decided on substitating for poli- 
tical theories practical execution ; 
and both sides at once recognised 
“the strength which such a union 
would give them, and the benefi- 
cial effect it would produce upon 
foreign cabinets. Henceforward 
there was to be no party of action, 
no moderate party; each and all 
were to combine to make Poland 
independest of Russia, and to 
allow no sectional jealousy to inter- 
fere with the one great national aim. 

There was one other respect in 
which the experience gained during 
the Dictatorship was most useful, 
The inexpediency of massing to- 
gether large bodies of undisciplined 
men had been made apparent by 


the disaster which befell Langie- 
wicz’s army. Hitherto the. Poles 
had regarded with feelings akin 


to discontent the scattered bands 
which might harass /the enemy, but 
could not sigoalise the insurrection 
by apy graod military operation. 
Unused to guerilla tactics, and im- 
bued with the traditions and asso- 
ciations of regular warfare, their 
ambition was to form an army 
which might meet the Russians io 
the field, and settle, by a few de- 
cisive actions the fate of their 
country, Any such hope was now 
clearly delusive : circumstances ren- 
dered the formation of an army 
impossible, and victory must be 
considered to consist, not in meet- 
ing and defeating the enemy, but 
in co-existing with him, and keep- 
ing the country in a state of chronic 
disorganisation. Cracow was the 
natural. and most available centre 
for concerting the measures ne- 
cessary to this system of partisan 
warfare, and it was still therefore an 
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interesting post of observation. I 
shall hope in my next letter to be 
able to detail more fully the na- 
ture of the operations which were 
undertaken in this sense, as well 
as to describe the movement as 
seen from within the Kingdom ; for 
Galicia, though thoroughly Polish 
in sentiment, is after all only a 
base of operations. To witness the 
mode in which they are carried out 


it will be necessary to cross the 
frontier, and though the conditions 
there are not particularly favour- 
able to the prosecution of calm in- 
vestigation and inquiry, still, with- 
out visiting Warsaw itself, it will 
be impossible to arrive at any just 
estimate of the force and vitality 
of the movement, or to venture 
upon an opinion as to its ultimate 
prospects of success. 





CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD. 


Tus is a very natoral mark of 
respect from a son to the memory 
of his father. As a biography the 
book is well written, and not too 
long. Whether it is quite the thing 
for a child to write about a parent, 
is a question which may be answer- 
ed in more ways than one. Bat 
here is the son’s writing, and we 
must deal with it as we find it. 
We shall endeavour, at least, to do 
full jastice to the subject. 

Charles James Blomfield, late 
Bishop of London, was the eldest 
son of Charles Blomfield, a school- 
master in Bury St. Edmunds. He 
was born on the 29th of May 1786, 
and after receiving the rudiments 
of his education under his father, 
was sent, when eight years old, to 
the grammar-school of his native 
town. In constitution he appears 
to have been delicate from his birth, 
being subject to affections of the 
chest ; and his stature was for a 
while so diminutive, that his com- 
panions gave him the nickname of 
Tit Blomfield. Neither the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, however, 
nor the feebleness of his frame, pre- 
vented his attaining to early dis- 
tinction. He was a remarkably 
forward boy, very quick, and very 
diligent. Not content to outstrip 
his contemporaries in classics, he 
studied of his own accord modern 
languages, chemistry, and botany, 


in order to effect which, he often 
rose at five o’clock in the morning ; 
and his recreations were found 
chiefly in scribbling verses, making 
an electric machine for his own use, 
and in music. Thus the delicate 
little fellow grew up, surmounting, 
as he advanced in years the feeble- 
ness to which he seems never to 
have yielded, and holding always 
to one jadgment in regard to his 
own career in after life—“he meant 
to be a Bishop.” 

It seems that his father thought 
at one time of transferring Charles 
James to Eton, to which, indeed, 
after being examined in 17/9, he 
was admitted on the foundation. 
But something in the air of the 
place displeased the pedagogue, so 
young Blomfield was carried back 
to Bary. There he remained till 
1804, when he was entered as a 
pensioner at Trinity College, and 
in the following year he gained a 
scholarship. It was the commence- 
ment of a career as brilliant and 
successful as, in modern times at 
least, has been run in Cambridge. 
Blomfield soon discovered, that if 
he meant to take a foremost place 
in the University, he must give him- 
self up, even more than he had here- 
tofore done; to severe study. The 
boys from Bury, though well taught, 
proved inferior in some important 
parts of scholarship to those of 
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Eton and the Charterhouse, and young 
Blomfield was determined to make 
good this deficiency, let the struggle 
cost what it might. He got iuto 
the habit of spending sixteen, often 
eighteen, hours out of the twenty- 
four over his books, and every day he 
wrote a piece, either of Greek or La- 
tin, as au exercise. This latter prac- 
tice he rendered less irksome, by in- 
dulging occasionally in the composi- 
tion of an original essay. In general, 
however, he contented himself with 
first translating a passage out of some 
classic author into English, and by- 
and-by, after the interval of a day or 
two, re-translating it, that he might 
compare his own with the original ver- 
sion. The consequence was, that dar- 
ing the first four months of bis resi- 
dence, he not only read through Aris- 
topbaves, all the Greek tragedians, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and a great 
part of Cicero, but made hiwself 
an accurate grammarian and ety- 
mologist, capable of holding his own 
against the best scholar whom either 
Eton or the Charterhouse had sent up. 
Bat this was not achieved without a 
severe strain upon his energies, and 
could not have been accomplished at 
all, had he not been as methodical in 
the distribution of his time, as he was 
careful never to throw away the small- 
est portion of it. 


“His day,” says his son and biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ was generally thus divided. Ris- 
ing in time for the early chapel service, 
which he never missed durivg bis under- 
graduate life except when prevented by 
illness, he began reading at nine; at 
twelve allowed himself two hours’ re- 
creation, walking or rowing, or occasion- 
ally a game at billiards; dived at two, 
the college dinner hour; and, returning 
to his books at three, read without inter- 
ruption till twelve at night, and occa- 
sionally till three inthe morning. Some- 
times he alternated his work, one week 
sitting up till three, and the next rising 
at four. ‘ihe remonstrances of friends 
or physicians who warned him that he 
read too hard, were in vain. The ob- 
jects which he had set before him must 
be gained, at whatever cust of time and 
health. Of his industry at this period 
some proofs still remain in the shape of 
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very elaborate note-books, written with 
that caligraphy which scholars had not 
yet learned to despise. A Bury friend 
meeting him in the streets of Cambridge, 
in a long vacation, exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
Charles Blomfield, I believe if you drop- 
ped from the sky you would be found 
with a book in your hand.’” 


Industry such as this, combined 
with talents of no common order, 
prodnced its inevitable results. 
Blomfield carried off every prize for 
which he competed, and sowed the 
seeds of a nervous irritability, un- 
der which he more or less laboured 
throughout the remainder of his 
days. He acquired, at the same 
time, the respect of his tutors, and 
gathered round him a circle of 
friends, all destined to become in 
after life more or less distinguished. 
Among these may be _ specified 
James Henry Monk, first professor 
of Greek, and subsequently Bishop 
of Gloucester ; the late Baron Al- 
derson; Sharpe; Hustler of Trinity, 
a name well kvown; Frederick 
Pollock, now Chief Baron ; and in 
the latter part of his course, his 
own younger brother, Edward Va- 
lantine Biomfield, and Thomas 
Rennell, The society of these 
young men, most of them his equals, 
seme his superiors in natural abi- 
lity, proved of the greatest use to 
Blomfield. It checked the self-ap- 
preciation which clever lads easily 
acquire, and hindered it from de- 
geverating into conceit. It helped 
likewise to cut off from his man- 
ners the rust which youths brought 
up in a country town seldom en- 
tirely escape, and of which some 
faint traces might to the last be 
discerned in the shyness with which 
he was occasionally afflicted. And it 
was attended with no countervail- 
ing disadvantages. Blomfield’s set 
was not a fast set, in the modern 
acceptation of that term; it was a 
lively set, and a witty—able to re- 
lish fan in every shape, except when 
profaneness and obscenity might 
fall upon and dull its lustre, ‘‘ Few 
persons,” writes Chief Baron Pol- 
lock, “were equal to him (Blom- 
field) in the point and liveliness of 
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his talk — yet I never heard him 
originate or repeat an expression 
which, as a bishop, he could wish 
unsaid; and though he largely con- 
tributed to the vivacity of every 
party where he was present, and 
was the author of many witty and 
smart sayings, which were handed 
about, he never forgot the decorum 
that belonged to the path of life he 
had already chosen.” 

Bloomfield’s passion was for clas- 
sics; but as the highest honours 
in Cambridge were bestowed then, 
as they are now, on mathematical 
excellence, be found it necessary, 
towards the close of 1806, to give 
up almost the whole of his time to 
that study. He had already won 
the Craven scholarship, for which 
he was examined by Porson, on 
which occasion, by-the-by, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred. Among 
other passages given to Blomfield to 
translate, was a difficult and cor- 
rapt chorus in A®:chylus, to which 
Porson had applied emendations. 
Having carefully read these emenda- 
tions at home, and retaining them 
well in his memory, Blomfield 
brought them out with excellent 
effect at the proper momeit, and 
secured forthwith what he never 
afterwards forfeited, the admiration 
and respect of. the examiner. He 
was equally successful the same 
year in gaining Browne’s prize, for 
a Greek ode on the death of Nel- 
son. But mathematics proved a 
sore trial to him, and the more so, 
that all his friends, including his 
tutor, discouraged his attempt to 
master them. Blomfield’s  resola- 
tion was, however, unalterable, and, 
as usual, it carried him through. 
He appears in the interval between 
1806 aod 1808 to have worked in 
couples, so to speak, with his friend 
Frederick Pollock. The one excelled 
in classics, the other in mathematics; 
and they so managed matters as to 
give and receive no inconsiderable 
share of mutual assistance. With 
all his exertions, however, Biom- 
field missed by two the highest 
place in the tripos. He came out 
third wrangler — Bickersteth of 
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Caius, afterwards Lord Langdale, 
being first, and Bland of St. John’s 
second. But, to compensate for 
this, Blomfield carried away the 
Chancellor's classical medal; and 
in the following year gained the 
member’s prize for a Latin disserta- 
tion. 

A youth capable of such an 
academical career seldom fails, un- 
less there be some moral obliquit 

about him, of attaining to emi- 
nencé in after-life. Blomfield may 
be said never to have stood still. 
He was elected Fellow of Trinity 
in 1809, and immediately set about 
the work on which his fame as a 
scholar mainly rests—his edition of 
the Plays of Aischylus, Not that 
this was by any means his first 
effort in the character of a classical 
critic. He had already contributed 
to the ‘Edinburgh Review’ several 
articles, particularly two, upon 
Batler of Shrewsbury’s edition of 
‘ Aischylus,’ which attracted a great 
deal of attention. Bat articles 
contributed to reviews and maga- 
zines seldom much outlive the 
month or the quarter of their incu- 
bation. Blomfield’s A@schylus still 
keeps its place on the bookshelves. 
of English scholars of the age that 
is passing. It may not hold the- 
rank which it once did either there 
or elsewhere, because the scholar- 
ship of 1863 has left the scholarship 
of 1809-24 far behind. Bat there 
it stands. Bilomfield’s articles, on 
the contrary, with the controversies 
to which they gave rise, are clean 
forgotten. Let us pause, therefore, 
for a moment, in our history of the 
good Bishop, in order to tell the 
younger among our readers who the 
men of the day were, and what the 
subjects that mainly occupied their: 
scholarly attention fifty or sixty 
years ago. 

In the latter part of the last and: 
beginning of the present centary,. 
the Continent of Europe was ciosed 
against Englishmen, and England 
against foreigoers — not only against 
merchants, traders, and politicians, 
but against scholars likewise, By 
fits and starts, indeed, the Greacists. 
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of Germany, advancing already to 
the eminence which they have since 
attained, made both their names 
and their works known on this side 
of the water. Bat such knowledge, 
as it was never followed up by per- 
sonal, and seldom by literary inter- 
course, had little effect jin concili- 
ating differences, or brefihing down 
national prejudices. Indeed, effects 
the very opposite seemed to be pro- 
duced, particularly in this country. 
When Porson, for example, got into 
his controversy with Hermann, al- 
most all England took Porson’s part 
—and German scholarship, very 
little examined for its own sake, 
became a sort of byword of deri- 
sion both in Oxford and Cambridge. 
This is an event in bygone times, 
perhaps less to be wondered at than 
Jamented; for Porson, while he 
lived, was as much at the head of 
the English School of Greek litera- 
ture as Pope in his day had been 
at the head of English poetry. His 
word was law — so much 0, that to 
have called in question the most 
extravagant of his dicta, would 
have been fatal to the reputation 
of the doubter as a scholar. 

Porson died in 1808, and then it 
began to be discovered, that great 
as he was in correcting the texts of 
bis aathors, he was neither so sedu- 
lous vor so successful as he might 
have been in ascertaining the exact 
sence of what they wrote. He had 
been a critic rather of words than 
of things, an emendator, not a com- 
mentator, in the proper sense of 
that term. English Grecists accord- 
ingly did what Alexander's generals 
had done at his decease; they fell 
asonder, and divided among them 
tlie empire over which Porson had 
long reigned supreme. The leaders 
of the school which went furthest 
apart from Porson’s principles, were 
Samuel Parr, Charles Burney, and 
Butler of Shrewsbury. They were 
all men of mark; each, however, 
having his own - particular idiosyn- 
eracy. Of Parr, it has been justly 
said, that his scholarship, though 
prodigious, was never so used as to 
be of the emallest benefit, to the 
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world. Burney, with much taste, 
and extensive knowledge, lacked 
critical acumen. Butler, possessing 
some skill, and more industry, 
overlaid his text with quotations 
from other commentators, and not 
unfrequently lost himself, and con- 
fused his readers, amid the dust 
which he had heedlessly excited. 
A second school, which professed 
to be but the disciples of Porson, 
while it laboured, like him, to ar- 
rive at absolute correctness of text, 
endeavoured, in language of its 
own, to clear up whatever seemed 
to be obscure in the author’s mean- 
ing. The leaders of this school 
were Blomfield himself, his brother 
Edward, Monk, who succeeded to 
Porson’s chair, Kaye, Dobree, Elms- 
ley, and Maltby. If Gaisford had 
any leaning at all, it was towards 
this party; but Gaisford, as all the 
world knows, had crotchets of his 
own — he loved to stand alone. 
There was, however, a third, though 
a less distinguished set, more in- 
dustrious than well instructed, yet 
not on that account to be entirely 
ignored, who, with Valpy at their 
head, kept the ‘ Classical Journal’ 
going, and fought the battle of the 
digamma. The starting of a rival 
journal, the ‘Museum Criticum,’ of 
which Blomfield was the real pa- 
rent, and to which he contributed 
many articles, gave mortal offence 
to Valpy and his friends. The strife 
between the journals was, how- 
ever, a war of a later date, — for the 
present we have to epeak of the 
two leading schools of Greek litera- 
ture and of their doings. 

We bave alluded to Blomfield’s 
early dedication of his energies to 
the bringing out of a correct edition 
of the plays of Aischylus. It was 
a great desideratum among scholars 
at the time; for the Glasgow edition, 
though it carried Porson’s name on 
the title-page, had received, in: fact, 
very little of his supervision, and 
abounded in errors. Alive to the 
want, and anxious to supply it, the 
University of Cambridge had re- 
quested Porson to edit the great 
tragedian, undertaking to defray 
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the expense of the publication, and 
to compensate the editor for his 
trouble. Bat the University laid 
Porson under restrictions to which 
he could not bring himself to sub- 
mit; and Butler of Shrewsbury be- 
ing invited to take his place, entered 
upon the task. The edition came 
out in due time, not only based 
upon the particular text which Por- 
son had declined to adopt, but 
overloaded, as all Butler’s editions 
are, with obsolete scholia. Not one 
of Porson’s disciples could speak a 
word in its favour: and Blomfield, 
perhaps the most enthusiastic of 
the whole band, assailed it in the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ We are not 
sore that his criticisms are in every 
point quite fair; they are at all 
events most merciless, not alone in 
the exposure which they make of the 
ignorance of Miller, one of Butler’s 
great authorities, but in the dissec- 
tion of Batler’s motives, indicated, as 
these seemed to be, by the care with 
which he turned aside from availing 
himself of many emendations which 
Porson had proposed. The articles 
devoted to this species of criticism 
gave great offence to Butler, who 
published a reply, at least as re- 
markable for its lack of temper as 
for its ability. It came out in the 
shape of a pamphlet, addressed to 
the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, one of the 
Junior Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was strong upon 
the arrogance of the Porsonian 
party in general, and upon the 
youth and flippancy of the ‘ Kdin- 
burgh Review’ in particular, The 
wrath of Butler communicated it- 
self to Dr. Parr, who highly resented 
this daring attempt to divide with 
himself and his allies the throne of 
Greek literature. “What!” he ex- 
claimed, “a young man presume to 
write against Sam Butler; I'll crash 
him.” But Dr. Parr often  threat- 
ened, without perhaps intending, 
even for the moment, to fulfil his 
threats. In the present instance, he 
not only left the young man uncrush- 
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Young Blomfield was urged by 
many of his friends to go to the 
bar. We are incliaed to believe 
that he judged wisely in refusing 
to be guided by their advice. Able 
as he undeniably was, there are 
many little incidents in his career 
which lead to the persuasion that 
his was net a judicial mind. At all 
events, for the present, his inclina- 
tions led him to a life of severe 
scholarship, such as, in the cases of 
Bentley and Porson, had shed so 


much lustre over Oambridge in 
general, and Trinity College in 
particular. It seems to have been 


with a view to indalge this incli- 
nation that he applied for a fel- 
lowship, which, when acquired, led 
to the necessity of taking holy or- 
ders. But circumstances interfered 
to change the current of his exist- 
ence. He was not destined to live 
and die a mere scholar. Jarly in 
1810 he fell in love; and being 
presented in October of the same 
year, by his father’s old friend 
Lord Bristol, to the living of Quar- 
rington, in Lancashire, he took to 
wife, in December, Anna Maria, 
the daughter of W. Heath, Esq. 
of Hemblington, in Norfolk. We 
know little more of this lady than 
that she was very amiable and 
very delicate. She brought him in 
the course of seven years six chil- 
dren, of whom only one attained 
to maturity ; and she herself died 
early in 1818. 

On first taking orders Mr. Blom- 
field had accepted the curacy of 
Chesterford in Essex. He was 
soon afterwards presented by his 
father’s friend, the Marquess of Bris- 
tol, to the Rectory of Quarrington 
in Lincolnshire, on which, however, 
as there was no parsonage house, he 
appears never to have resided. It 
was @ poor benefice, bringing in to 
the incumbent less than £200 a-year. 
The future Bishop was thus, with a 
wife and growing family, forced to 
depend upon his own abilities, and 
they never failed him. He took 


ed, but entered with him soon afte private pupils, and could soon com- 


into an amicable correspondence, 
which continued till his own death. 


mand, not only his own terms, but 
the élite of Eogland’s young aristo- 
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cracy. Among others, Earl Spencer, 
himself a scholar, and the friend of 
scholars, committed his son to Mr. 
Blomfield’s care, and marked his 
sense of the tutor’s merits by pre- 
senting him, in 1811, to the rectory 
of Dunston in Buckinghamshire. 
Thither Mr. Blomfield immediately 
removed, retaining, however; bis 
benefice of Quarrington, and so be- 
givping life in the character which 
by and by he took every opportu- 
nity to denounce, that of a pluralist, 
apd a von-resident incumbent. 

No man ever did more justice to 
pupils than Mr. Blomfield — no cler- 
gyman ever attended more carefully 
to the business of his parish — yet 
such was his economy of time, that 
he never lacked leisure for por- 
suits towards which his own tasies, 


at the outset, naturally inclined. 
His edition of ‘ Auschylus’ went 
forward withoot a check; and 


play after play, as it came out, re- 
ceived the immediate attention of 
critics, both friendly and the re- 
verse. The ‘Prometheus Vinctus’ 
in particular proved a great success, 


the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views equally lauding it to the 
skies. Mr. Blomfield, however, 
looked beyond the glory to be 


achieved by a solitary trinamph of 
this surt. He was desirous of cre- 
ating and diffusing as widely as 
possible a taste fur severe scholar- 
ship, in opposition to the loose and 
desultory criticism, to which alone 
the ‘Classical Journal’ lent itself. 
With this view he projected a new 
periodical, of which the pages should 
be open not only to essays on Greek 
and Roman Aotiquities, Arts, &c., 
but to notices of fragments, and of 
the works of authors not generally 
known, as well as to sketches of 
the lives and Jabours of eminent 
scholars of all ages. His friend 
Monk he persuaded to undertake 
the editorship, and Parr, Elmsley, 
Dobree, James Tate, J: hn H. Frere, 
Kaye, Maltby, and others, promised 
their support. He himself stood 
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Criticum,’ which sustained a sickly 
existence from 1813 to 1832, none 
wrete more frequently or with 
greater vigour than he. As he was 
wever very guarded in his exposure 
of charlatapry, Mr. Blomfield could 
hardly avoid getting involved in 
frequent literary squabbles through 
his contributions to that Muaguzine, 
Two of these seem to deserve especial 
notice, not so much because of the 
importance of the question dis- 
cussed while the battle still raged, 
as because in after years, Mr. Blom- 
field was enabled to requite one of 
bis assailants in a maoner highly 
characteristic. 

The ‘Classical Journal’ could 
count among others on the support 
of Mr. G. Burges, an editor, like 
Blomfield, of some Greek plays, 
aud therefore peculiarly jealous of 
the honours which bad been award- 
ed to his rival. Doubly stimulated 
to the combat, first on his own ac- 
count, next through devotion to 
his allies, Mr. Burges in the Jour- 
pal made frequent onslaughts on 
Mr. Blomfield, charging him with 
pl»giarism from Porson, Butler, 
Burvey, &c., and dealing out such 
amenities as angry scholars find 
comfort in dispensing. ‘This con- 
tinned throngh many years; neither 
Mr. Blomfield nor bis coadjutors in 
the Museum Clussicum taking the 
smallest notice of the proceeding. 
But at last there appeared in the 
‘Museu’ an article into which an 
obvious slip of the pen had crept, 
Anacreon being represented as hav- 
ing lived before S»pho, instead of 
Sapho having lived before Anacreon, 
on which latter assumption, by the 
by, the whole argument of the case 
turned. Down upon this unhappy 
blunder the ‘Classical Journal’ 
pounced, and dealt with it strio- 
gently. This was too much. First 
Blomfield, then Monk himself, let 
loose upon the delinquents, and the 
* Classical Journal,’ aud all connect- 
ed with it, were thus pelted with 
hard words. 


ag to contribute Jargely, and® A pleasant begioning this to an 


e fulfited the evgagement. Among 
all the writers for the ‘ Museum 


acquaintance which was pot renewed 
till many years afterwards, but of 
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which the finale cannot be more 
cooci-ely or gracefully given than 
in the words of the Bishop's. bio- 
grapher. “Many years afterwards,” 
says Mr. Alfred Blomfield, ‘‘ when 
Bishop of London, he accidentally 
met his former literary opponent, 
and spoke so kindly that Burges 
wrote to him and told him of bis 
necessities. The Bishop set on foot 
a subscription for him, and after- 
wards procured for him from Lord 
Melbourne a pension of £100 a- 
Fear.” 

The second literary duel in which 
Mr. Blomfield engaged was with 
Mr. E. H. Barker, who was accus- 
ed, rightly or wrongly, of first cri- 
ticising bis own essays, and then 
replying to such criticisms and tri- 
umphantly refuting them. Mr. Bar- 
ker was a contributor to ‘ Valpy’s 
Journal,’ and came, like his col- 
leagues, under the lash of the ‘ Mu- 
seum Criticum.’ The immediate 
cause of his quarrel with Mr. Blom- 
field was, however, an elaborate and 
witty critiqne in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ on a new edition of Ste- 
phens’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ which Mr. Bar- 
ker and Dr. Valpy superiutended 
together. This great work had 
been announced as forthcoming in 
the ‘Ciassical Journal’ for years, 
and subscribers were obtained to 
the extraordinary amount of 1100. 
The original prospectus set forth 
nothing more than a proposal to 
republish the ‘Thesaurus’ as Ste- 
phens had arranged it; a proposal 
which, because of the scarcity and 
therefore high price of the work, 
could not fail to be well received, 
But when the first number made 
its appearance, the learned world 
was astonished to find that it con- 
tained scarcely a single word of all 
that the Frenchman had originally 
written. Mr. Barker and Dr. Vaipy, 
tukiog a leaf out of Dr. Batler’s 
book, and carrying his principle of 
action to a ridiculous extent, had 
overlaid their author with a farrago 
of treatises, most of them worth- 
less, many of them positively inac- 
curate. These they gathered in 
rom all sources, and so scattered 
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them through their colamns, that 
it was impossible for the student to 
guess from whom he was deriving 
his ioformation, such as it was; whe- 
ther from Siephens, or Scheffer, or 
Kuster, or Dr. Valpy, or Mr, Barker. 
Moreover, as the publication pro- 
ceeded, it became more and more 
apparent that the individual con- 
nected with it, whom the editors 
had made up their minds to treat 
with the smallest measure of respect, 
was Henri Etienne, or Stephens 
himself. * This was too much for 
a scholar of Mr. Blomfield’s temper- 
ameot. He handled his pen, dip- 
ped it in a mixture of gall aud 
sal volatile, and utterly dissipated 
the extravagant scheme, holding up 
both it and ‘its originators to public 
ridicule. After pointing out that 
the work when completed must fill 
at least fifty volumes, that its cost 
to each subscriber would amount to 
either £400 or £200, according as 
he took in a large or small paper 
copy, and that seventy years at least 
would be required to bring it to a 
conclusion, Mr Blomfield went on 
to say, “ We must not omit to re- 
mark that the editors manifest a 
commendable impartiality in their 
qaotations from contemporary scho- 
lars, although they are disposed to 
speak in somewhat exalted terms 
of their own degrees. Mr. Hagh 
Burker is generaily understood to 
be the chief, if not the sole con- 
ductor of the present work, and 
we could therefore have dispensed 
with such expressions as ‘ Vide om- 
nino nos,’ in Classical Recreations, 
‘Recte EK. H. Barker, ‘in Epistola 
Critica, ad Thomam Gaisford.’ ‘ Er- 
rasse virum doctissimum, osteodit 
E. H. Barker.’ ‘ Porsonni errorem 
notavit E. H. Barker.’” 

What commentator could forgive © 
such an exposure as this? followed up 
as it was by the collapse of the huge 
bladder which he was labouring to 
inflate. The subscibers withdrew 
their names. Lord Stowel, who was 
one of them, told Mr. Blomfield 
that he had well earned from the 
body a piece of plate. Mr. Murray 
sent him a cheque for £100 as the 
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honorarium for his article, and Mr, 
Barker assailed him in a scurrilous 
pamphlet. Perhaps the readers of 
““ Maga” will forgive us if we re- 
mind them that not now for the 
first time are these wars of words 
noticed in our pages. While yet in 
our youth we entered, not without 
effect, into the arena; and as we had 
no doubt at the time, so our con- 
victions remain till the present 
day unaltered, that in speaking of 
Messrs. Burges and Barker as quacks 
of a high order, we assigned to them 
their proper place in the republic of 
letters, 

One more anecdote in connection 
with this stage in Mr. Blomfield’s 
career deserves to be given. He 
and his associates had won the vic- 
tory. They were generally accepted 
as the foremost Grecists in England, 
and they seized an early opportu- 
nity, after the Continent was re- 
opened, of evincing their desire to 
be on good terms with the scholars 
of Germany. To Mr. Elmsley be- 
longs the merit of having proposed 
to make a collection of all that 
English classics had recently done, 
the essays which they had ‘written, 
and the works which they had 
edited, and to send them, in his 
own name and the names of Monk, 
Barney, and Blomfield, to Godfrey 
Hermanr, The proposal was gladly 
acceded to, and a correspondence 
ensued which reminds us of the 
times when Latin was the common 
language of scholars throughout 
Europe. In this correspondence 
Blomfield took his share, with what 
grace, the specimens of his Latinity 
printed by his son suffice to show. 

We are afraid that Mr. Alfred 
Blomfield will scarcely thank us 
for what we are going to say, but 
say it we must. It is a pity that 
his father ever permitted himself 
to be drawn out of the sphere for 
which nature had eminently fitted 
him. His tastes, his habits, his 
line of thought were essentially 
those of a classic and a teacher of 
clsssics. Had he achieved what 


was at one time the great object of 
ambition, 


his the Mastership of 
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Trinity, there is no knowing to 
what eminence he might have ar- 
rived. Had he even lived and died 
the rector of a country parish, with 
a house full of pupils, paying as his 
pupils did, England would have 
doubtless been indebted to him, 
not only for amended editions of 
all the known and unknown writers 
of Greece and Rome, but for a 
succession of scholars capable of 
appreciating and using these edi- 
tions as they appeared. Such was 
not, however, to be his fate. . He 
flourished in an age when accurate 
classical scholarship was regarded 
as establishing a just claim for ad- 
vancement in the Church; and as 
Blomfield’s scholarship was  ad- 
mitted to be of a high order, so it 
drew towards him the attention of 
those in whom the patronage of 
the Church was vested. 

Mr. Blomfield’s next preferment 
he owed, as he had done his first, 
to his father’s friend, the Marquess 
of Bristol. In 1817 that nobleman 
presented him to the valuable bene- 
fices of Great and Little Chester- 
ford, in Essex, and of Tuddenham, 
in Suffolk. At Chesterford he fixed 
his residence, and made himself 
useful there in this asin other re- 
spects, that in order to get rid of 
a great scandal, he paved the way 
for a change in the management of 
the spring meetings at Newmarket. 
The village of Chesterford lies upon 
the great road between London and 
Newmarket. It was a place where, 
in 1817, all the carriages and stage- 
coaches stopped to change horses, 
and the inn at which that operation 
went on stood exactly opposite to 
the parish church, But as the epring 
meeting’ began on Easter Monday, 
Easter Sunday became the day on 
which persons, desirous of being 
present at the opening of the races, 
considered it necessary to travel. 
The villege thus became, on the 
greatest of our church festivals, a 
scene of wild disorder. Not only 
were grooms and post-boys called 
upon to work double tides, but 
from all the country round crowds 
flocked in to get a peep at the 
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fashionables, and crack jokes with 
their servants. It does not appear 
that till Mr. Blomfield succeeded to 
the benefice any rector had so 
much as remonstrated against the 
indecency; and Blomfield himself, 
when he began to stir, met with 
very little encouragement. Some 
sneered, others laughed, while the 
late Duke of York, a regular fre- 
quenter of Newmarket, made this 
curious reply: “I can’t help it. I 
must be at my post; but I never 
travel on Sunday without carrying 
a Bible and Prayer-book in the car- 
riage.” Mr. Blomfield’s exertions 
were not, however, thrown away. 
The bad practice continued till after 
he had left the place, but it continued 
under protest; and ultimately, the 
Jockey Clab being prevailed upon 
to put off the meeting until Easter 
Tuesday, the scandal of Easter Sun- 
day travelling was got rid of. 

Two domestic calamities _ befell 
Mr. Blomfield about this time. In 
1816 his brother Edward died, and 
early in 1818 he lost his wife. To 
his brother he had been greatly at- 
tached from childhood, and he felt 
the loss severely. Mrs. Blomfield’s 
death likewise affected him much, 
though her exceeding delicacy for 
maby previous years must have pre- 
pared him for the issue, He was 
not, however, the sort of man 
whom sorrow of any kind could 
entirely cast down, He had duties 
to perform, and in the discharge of 
these be sought and found the best 
solace for his grief. His ‘ Aischylus’ 
was still upon the stocks, his pupils 
demanded his care, periodical autbor- 
ship was pressed upon him, and 
his parish could not be neglected, 
He went up to Cambridge also to 
take, at the commencement of 1818, 
his degree of B.D., and seems to 
have kept the schools in a roar by 
the comical manner in which he 
defended his thesis against the 
Esquire Beadle. Late in the same 
year he preached a visitation ser- 
mon at Saffron Walden, which he 
afterwards published, and which is 
remarkable chiefly for this, that 
both in the body of the discourse 
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and in the notes it reflects in a 
very noticeable manner the leading 
traits in the preacher’s character. 
It is a lecture rather than a sermon 
—a charge or body of rules per- 
emptorily Jaid down to enforce 
“the duty of canonical adherence 
to the ritual of the Church.” Tao 
it the schoolmaster speaks quite as 
distinctly, quite as dogmatically, 
as the divine. He is particularly 
severe upon such of the clergy as 
hold “those anomalous assemblies 
called prayer-meetings,” and de- 
nounces, in no measured terms, the 
maintainers of Calvinistic opinions, 
and the mutilators (of whom there 
were then some in the Church) of 
the baptismal service. “I mention 
the subject here,” he says, “ chiefly 
as affording a satisfactory proof 
that some who impugn the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration find 
the language of our Church in this 
solemn service too plain to be mis- 
understood, too strong to be elad- 
ed—their only resource, therefore, 
is to blot out so much of it as they 
cannot digest, though it is difficult 
to say what is too hard for their 
digestion who can wilfully alter 
and deprave the prescribed form 
of administering the sacrament, to 
which they have declared their un- 
feigned consent and assent.” We 
have not one word to say against 
the logic of these denunciations ; 
the tone in which they are deliver- 
ed alone offends us. His son and 
biographer takes, as is perhaps na- 
tural, a different view of the sub- 
ject. “The reader,” he says, “ will 
not fail to observe that there is in 
these remarks something of that 
predominant desire to marghal and 
put in order, which could find its 
appropriate sphere of action only in 
the third and highest order of the 
ministry.” 

Dr. Howley, the late amiable 
Primate of all England, was at this 
time Bishop of London. He evinced 
his sense of Mr. Blomfield’s merits 
by appointing him to be one of his 
domestic chaplains, This was fol- 
iowed in 1820 by a more substan- 
tial mark of goodwill, in the pre- 
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centation of the rector of Chester- 
ford to the valuable and important 
living of Bishopsgate. Not that 
Mr. Blomfield was wholly indebted 
to Bishop Howley for this. His 
indefatigable friend Lord Bristol, 
bad taken occasion before he went 
abroad in 1819 to recommend Mr. 
Blomfield to the notice of Lord 
Liverpool, his Lordship’s brother- 
in-law; and in the following year, 
when Dr. Mant was promoted to 
an Irish bishopric, Lord Liver- 
pool communicated to Bishop How- 
ley his intention of bestowing the 
vacant benefice on Mr. . Blomfield. 
The will was excellent, but the 
power was wanting. No English 
preferment vacated by promotion 
to an Irish bishopric falls to the 
Crown, and Dr. Howley claimed and 
obtaived his right to present to 
Bishopsgate. He did not, however, 
defeat tthe wishes of the Prime 
Minister; on the contrary, he ex- 
ressed his satisfaction at Lord 
iverpool’s choice, and confirmed 
it by himself collating Mr. Blom- 
field to the benefice. Indeed, he 
did more; he allowed Mr. Blom- 
field to retain with Bishopsgate bis 
country rectory of Chesterford, and, 
on the first opportunity, gave him 
another lift on the ladder, by ap- 
pointing him Archdeacon of Col- 
chester. 

The Rectory of Bishopsgate 
brought to the incumbent in those 
days rather more than £2000 a- 
year. The living of Chesterford is 
rated in the Clergy List at £427. 
What the value of the Archdeaconry 
of Colchester may have been, or 
whether it had any money value at 
all, we do not know; but here is a 
pretty considerable accumulation of 
preferment on one pair of sboulders, 
which is the more to be admired 
that the individual who carried the 
burden became, as soon as circum- 
stances enabled him to lay it down, 
zealous above his fellows against 
the enormity of pluralities. Nor is 
our admiration diminished when 
we recollect that the circumstances 
favourable to this exercise of self- 
denial were still to seek after the 





pluralist had become a bishop. No 
doubt the See of Chester was, in 
1824, miserably poor. Without a 
private fortune or some other -pre- 
ferment held im commendum, no 
man could have accepted it; but 
we question the abstract fitness of 
appending to what was then the 
largest and most laborious bishop- 
ric in England, the pastoral care 
of one of the largest and most 
laborious parishes in the metro- 
polis. Such, however, was the 
manner of proceeding in the Church 
forty years ago, and Mr. Alfred 
Blomfield, we ,perceive, does not 
stand up for it. On the contrary, 
he has devoted an entire chapter to 
the exposure of Episcopal and Rec- 
torial delinquencies in times past, 
with the view, as it seems to us, of 
bringing into prominent contrast 
therewith his honoured father’s 
labours as a church reformer. This 
is very natural, and let us add, 
highly commendable in a son; yet 
there is no getting over the fact 
that the great church. reformer 
preached what he did not always 
practise, and was especially severe 
upon that offence against good manners 
and good morals in which, up to the 
latest convenient moment, he had him- 
self indulged. 

The inhabitants of Bishopsgate 
were much struck with their new 
rector’s energetic mode of proceed- 
ing. He infused fresh life into the 
transaction of parochial business, 
Relieved from the necessity of con- 
tinuing to take pupils, he gave all 
his spare time to parish work. 
Like Chalmers, he made a point of 
visiting all his parishioners at their 
own homes, poor as well as rich; 
apd like Chalmers he was continu- 
ally imposed upon. One of his 
curates, the present rector of Horn- 
sey, tells us that, during the severe 
winter of 1822-3, “the people were 
relieved partly according to the 
nomber of their families. The 
Bishop thought he detected the 
same children in different rooms, 
and at last discovered that, as he 
went up and down stgirs, the 
people let down children by the 
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windows from .one storey to an- 
other.” We can imagine the comi- 
eal expression of the humorous 
Rector’s face when this troth became 
apparent to him, as well as the 
glee with which on another occasion 
be overcame a Qoaker’s scruples 
about uncovering in the vestry, by 
moving a resolution, “that the 
beadle be directed to take off Mr. 
’s hat.” For nothing stopped 
him. Oo he went with his short 
quick step, ordering this and recom- 
mending that, with a vehemence 
before which, mixed up as it was 
with good-humour and even drol- 
lery, all opposition went down. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that 
the duties of his calling, whether 
as Rector of Chesterford or Rector 
of Bishopegate, or Archdeacon of 
Colchester, engrossed the whole of 
his time. He had become, at the 
desire of his new parishioners, a 
D.D. He undertook, at Bishop 
Howley’s request, to bring out, in 
conjunction with Dr. Lloyd, a new 
edition of the Bible, which, how- 
ever, be was prevented from doing, 
and which ultimately merged in 
the well-known but not very eru- 
dite compilation of Drs. Doyley 
and Mant. This was in 1821. In 
1823 he put forth an anonymous 
pamphlet, in which, while expos- 
ing the attacks made upon the 
Church of England, he spoke of 
the sophistry and  misrepresenta- 
tions of the ‘Edinbargh Review,’ 
the shameless and wilful falsehoods 
of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and the 
ribaldry of Benbow and Carlyle. 
Curious phrases these to be placed 
upon record by one who but a few 
years previously had contributed to 
this same Review, and who every 
morning used to devour with his 
muffia and fresh egg whatever the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ judged it ex- 
pedient to put forth. But times 
were changed, and so was Dr. Blom- 
field. His Liberalism was fast ooz- 
ing out; he no longer wrote, he 
did not even speak, about the in- 
justice of Roman Catholic dis- 
abilities; he had become, on the 
contrary, an active member of every 
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association which sought to main- 
tain the established constitution in 
Church and State; and his pen was 
as able and prolific in defence of 
these as it had ever been in expos- 
ing the charlatanry of a Barker or 
a Barges. “I have bad on my 
hands,” he writes to Dr, Monk on 
the 22d of March 1823, ‘ta course 
of Lent lectures; an anti-Catholic 
petition ; the management of the 
Tithes question against the citizens 
of London; a weekly committee at 
Bartlet’s Buildings, in consequence 
of Dr. Gaskin’s resignation ; two 
articles in the ‘ British Critic,” &. 
&c., all of which I have got through 
in the last four or five weeks, and 
am now ready for the ‘Museum 
Criticum,’ notwithstanding that I 
have still to write a Spital sermon, 
a sermon for the Mugdalen, three 
more charity sermons, and my Visit- 
ation. charge, all within the next 
month.” 

In this single sentence, as it ap- 
pears to us, we have an illustration 
of Bishop Blomfield’s. inner life as 
perfect as could be given. Nothing 
was so distasteful to him as repose, 
His mind was so constituted that 
had it been compelled to withdraw, 
for any length of time, from the 
contemplation of things without 
itself, it must have lost its balance. 
His writings, also, not excepting 
those among them which seem most 
to deal with abstract truth, tell the 
same tale. He is never an inquirer, 
he is always an instructor. Even 
his ‘Manual of Devotion’ savours 
more of the intellect than of the 
heart. We thus express ourselves 
without desiring to be understood 
as denying to Bishop Bloomfield 
the possession of many admirable 
qualities He was the most gener- 
ous of men. If he took from the 
Church as much as the law would 
allow her to give him, be never 
wasted it, or spent it on himself. 
His hand was open as day to 
melting charity. He was placable, 
forgiving, fit to be reasoned with, 
when not hurried away by temper; 
and if impetuous, the reverse of 
obstinate. We had almost said too 
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little so, considering his high posi- 
tion in the Church. Such, however, 
was his natural temperament, that 
had he not found enough to do in 
a right direction, there is some pro- 
bability that, rather than endure the 
tedium of idleness, he would bave 
busied himself in doing wrong. 

It is a curious fact that Bishop 
Blomfield, though an_ excellent 
speaker both in the House of Lords 
and on the platform, could never 
bring himself to preach, except ela- 
borately-written sermons. Once, 
and only once, he broke through 
this rule, and the effect, as he used 
to describe it, was comical enough. 
He found himself one Sunday in 
his church at Little Chesterford 
without a sermon,so he put a bold 
face on the matter and preached 
extempore from these words: “The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is 
no God.” Being curious to know 
whether the experiment had suc- 
ceeded, he asked a rather intelli- 
gent labourer after the service how 
he liked the discourse, “ Well, Mr. 
Blomfield,” answered his 
ioner, ‘‘I liked the sermon well 
enough; but I can’t agree with 
you—Z think there be a God.” 

Dr. Blomfield held the See of 
Chester, and with it the Rectory of 
Bishopsgate, for rather more than 
three years. He was a most active 
and energetic bishop. He found 
the diocese in a state of great ne- 
glect, and did his best to bring order 
out of confusion; but there were 
difficulties in the way which he 
could not surmount. Hence, though 
he undeniably effected much good, 
he left not a little to be aimed at 
by his saccessor. With all this he 
could afford to indulge his natural 
turo for humour; not always, as 
it appears to us, quite becomingly. 
We say nothing of his jocular mes- 
sage to the King on the subject of 
the episcopal wig. The wig must 
have been an intolerable nuisance 
in the dog-days, and the Bishop did 
excellent service to himself and to 
his brethren in getting it dispensed 
with, though the manner in which 
he accomplished that purpose might 
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be a little indecorous. We are sorry 
that we cannot give even this 
amount of qualified approval to 
the joke in which he wrapped up 
his purposes, and his efforts to at- 
tain them, in a letter to Mr. Joshua 


Watson. “I am wading through 
business with my _ seven-leagued 
boots,” he wrote from Chester on 


the 22d of October 1824; “ but 
there is a long dreary tract of 
country before me. Discipline is 
sadly relaxed here. The things 
which want rectifying are almost 
numberless; and it may be very 
well said with reference to the 
average period of a Bishop’s con- 
tinuance at Chester, Ars longa, 
vita brevis. However, I hope to be 
able to effect something. I have 
already set the elements-in agita- 
tion, and from a_ well-conducted 
process of fermentation, I hope to 
extract some highly rectified spirit 
of orthodoxy. An explosion or two 
in the course of the process must 
be looked for. Accidents will be- 
fall the most cautious operators.” 


Dr. Blomfield bad never been a 
sportsman or an agriculturist. He 
was free, therefore, to denounce, 


which he did with all his energies, 
shooting, fox-hunting, and farming. 
This created for him many enemies 
among the sporting clergy of Che- 
shire, whom he treated as he might 
have done his pupils, with a rough- 
ness of manner which often belied 
the feelings of his heart. He was 
still more severe, and deservedly 
so, on men of intemperate habits. 
““ My Lord, I never was drunk on 
duty,” said one whom he was re- 
proving. “On duty!” exclaimed 
the Bishop, “ when is a. clergyman 
not on duty?” In like manner he 
took severely to task those who 
were indulging in a habit to which 
he had himself adhered throughout 
the first twenty years of his minis- 
try. His portrait, painted soon 
after he became a Bishop, repre- 
sents him with a decided frown. 
A friend remarked upen this one 
day, when he replied: “ Yes, that 
portrait ought to have been dedi- 
cated, without permission, to the 
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non-resident clergy of the diocese of 
Chester.” 

With all his foibles — for they 
were rather foibles than faults — the 
Bishop of Chester was a kind- 
hearted and true man. He kept 
his living of Bishopsgate no doubt, 
but never treated it as a sinecure, 
He worked in the city as untiringly 
as in the diocese, and preached not 
less frequently in his lawn sleeves, 
than he had ever done in his sur- 
plice or black gown. He took the 
greatest interest in his parishioners, 
whether in health or sickness, and 
corresponded with several of them 
when occasion seemed to require. 
Two letters of his to Mr. Mawman, 
the publisher, which Mr. Alfred 
Blomfield has printed, do him great 
credit. They show that his avxiety 
for the best interests ‘of his corre- 
spondent was no pretence, and that 
he could express his sentiments with 
equal feeling and earnestness, But 
he had other demands upon his time 
and abilities than these. He was 
called upon to take part in the de- 


liberations of the House of Lords, 


and soon showed himself capable 
of holding his own in that assembly 
against all comers. 

From 1825 up to 1829, the at- 
tention of the bench of Bishops 
was mainly occupied with consider- 
ing what was called the Catholic 
question. On that subject Bishop 
Blomfield, now a confirmed convert 
to the wisdom of resistance, spoke 
often, and always spoke well. He 
entered the lists also as a contro- 
vertialist agaiust Mr. Charles Buat- 
ler, who, in replying to Southey’s 
‘Book of the Church, bad rashly 
accused the English clergy of dis- 
believing, as a body, the great doc- 
trines of the trinity, the incarna- 
tion, the divinity of Christ, and 
the atonement. In Parliament he 
had frequent skirmishes with the 
late Lords Holland and King. . The 
former, a@ generous man in spite of 
his ultra-Whiggism, was so much 
struck with the first speech directed 
against himself by the Bishop, that 
he crossed the house, shook hands 
with the speaker, ‘and predicted his 


future success as a debater. The 
latter, more cantankerous, took 
every opportunity of saying _ ill- 
natured things both of the Bishop 
and of the clergy as a body. ‘It 
can hardly fail to go well with us 
on both sides of the channel,” re- 
marked Bishop Jebb, in 1827, “so 
long as we have Lord King for an 
opponent and the Bishop of Chester 
as a defender.” 

Time passed, and the death of 
Archbishop Manners Sutton, in 
July 1828, caused a vacancy in the 
See of London, by the removal of 
Bishop Howley to Lambeth, The 
Duke of Wellington, it will be re- 
collected, was then at the head of 
the Government, and he at once 
made choice of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter to be Dr. Howley’s successor. 
This was very agreeable to Arch- 
bi-hop Howley, to Bishop Copple- 
stone, and to others of Bishop 
Blomfield’s personal friends, How 
far the arrangement gave unmixed 
eatisfaction to the bulk of the Lon- 
don clergy may be doubted. They 
all knew him to be an admirable 
man of business; they entertained 
a high opinion of his talents as a 
speaker ; but his brusque manner 
offended most of them at the out- 
set, and continued to gffend not a 


‘few to the last. Looking, however, 


to what was the great want in the 
London diocese when he undertook 
its superintendence, no appointment 
could have been better. Bishop 
Blomfield had long been an active 
member of all the Church societies, 
and took particular interest in that 
which had for its object the build- 
ing and enlarging of places of wor- 
ship, wherever they were needed, 
throughout England. He was not 
slow in discovering that in no por- 
tion of the empire was the want of 
church accommodation more urgent 
than in the capital itself, The 
times were, however, as yet, so un- 
settled that he could only look upon 
the evil from afar, and turn over in 
his own mind how means might be 
devised for surmounting it. For 
other and more pressing troubles 
were at hand, amid the surging of 
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which it is not to be wondered at 
if a man of his peculiarly irritable 
temperament sometimes lost his 
head. 

This is not the occasion on which 
to speak of the measure which 
broke in upon the constitution as 
it was settled in 1688, and paved 
the way for the -revolation of 
1831-32. Bishop Blomfield was 
one of those whom the Dake con- 
sulted on the details of his plan 
for Catholic emancipation, and Bi- 
shop Blomfield, like other bishops, 
protested against the idea of estab- 
lishing an influence over the Ro- 
mish priests by paying them. Whe- 
ther the bi-hops judged wisely in 
this respect let others determine. 
One thing, however, is certain, that 
in consequence of their rejection of 
the -Duke’s securities, the Emunci- 
pation Bill passed without any se- 
corities at all, except such as are 
implied in a declaration habitually 
disregarded in fact, and liable at any 
moment to be got rid of in letter. 
The progress of the bill was actively 
opposed at every stage, both by 
Archbishop Howley and _ Bishop 
Blomfield, and the latter prelate, 
we believe, never succeeded in re- 
gaining the Duke’s coufidence. This 
was the mog to be regretted that 
they had worked cordially together 
in founding King’s College, as a 
sort of counterpoise to the London 
University, of which Mr. Brougham, 
Lord Landsdowne, and other advo- 
cates of education without religion, 
were the originators. And worse 
followed. When the pressure of 
the Reform Bill was at its height, 
Bishop Blomficld’s courage failed 
him, and he gave in his adhesion 
to Lord Wharocliffa’s policy, of 
which the less that is now said the 
better. The same moral terror 
which had overcome him io affairs 
of State, impelled him to assume, 
at a moment peculiarly inopportune, 
the character of a Church reformer. 
He urged the Archbishop to an- 
ticipate the evils with which he be- 
lieved the Church to be threatened, 
by approaching the throne with re- 
commendations emanating from the 
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bench itself; and being baffled in 
this, he consented to become a 
member of Earl Grey’s Commi-sion 
in 1831. Let us hurry over the retro- 
spect of those times of blundering 
and recklessness aod moral cowar- 
dice. There is no satisfaction in 
telling how good men unwittingly 
wrought harm by yielding when it 
would have been as safe and more 
dignified to resist; and how bad 
men rose to eminence through their 
recklessness, doing, not  unfre- 
quently, that which they would 
have been glad of any reasonable 
excuse for leaving undone. The 
history of parties, both in Church 
and: State, from 1829 to 1835, is, a 
continuous narration of mistakes, 
of which no man committed more 
with the best possible intentions, 
we are ready to believe, than Charles 
James, by divine permission Lord 
Bishop of London. 

While the political horizon was 
thus dark with clouds, Bishop 
Blomfield exerted himself to awa- 
ken the attention of all classes in 
London to matters on which he felt 
strongly. He was e@ consistent ad- 
vocate of a rigid observance of the 
Sabbath-day, and wrote upon that 
subject in a style which drew down 
upon him the censure of the daily 
and weekly newspapers. These ac- 
cused him of gradging to the poor 
such recreations as the new pleasare- 
grounds in St. James’s Park, and 
short pleasure-trips into the coun- 
try, could afford, while he was 
silent upon cabinet dinners, and 
the practice, not then infrequent, 
of Sunday entertainments among 
the rich. In this they did him 
great wrong. His views might be, 
perhaps they were, more puritanical 
than consists with the freedom of 
the Christian Sabbath ; but, at all 
events, they were consistent with 
themselves. He _ refused to dine 
with William IV. on a Sunday, and 
lost nothing in that good-natared 
monarch’s estimation by so doing. 
On the other band, he steadily — 
and perhaps considering the state 
of the public mind at the moment, 
wisely — resisted all proposals to 
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revise the Prayer-book and retrans- 
late the Bible. Whether the fitting 
time and the legitimate means of 
effecting these purposes will ever 
come at all, is more than we can 
say; but we entertain no doubt that 
the Bishop’s opposition to the move- 
ment was at the period judicious, 
It would have been well perhaps 
had he either declined altogether to 
touch the Poor Laws and the ques- 
tion of Church Reform, or had 
taken juster views on both subjects, 
in regard to what the country and 
the Church really required. The 
Poor Laws have indeed, since his 
day, been ‘delivered from some of 
the worst blots which disfigured 
them; but the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission is still an incubus upon 
the nation, absorbing, in the, costs 
of management, no small share of 
what ought to be differently em- 
ployed, «nd giving to the whole 
scheme something more than the 
appearance of injustice, by abstract- 
ing from one diocese to enrich an- 
other, before the wants of the lo- 
cality furnishing the revenues had 
been adequately supplied. We 
think that the Bishop, had he seen 
his way more clearly and followed 
a different course, might bave done 
the Church better service, and that, 
upon the whole, the witty Canon 
of St. Paul’s came well out of the 
argument upon which he entered 
with his diocesan. In like manner 
.we must express our regret at the 
readiness with which Bishop Blum- 
field. consented to the suppression 
of ten bishoprics and a partial spo- 
liation of the Church in Ireland. 
Bat if he failed as a statesman, he 
was eminently successful as a church 
builder. We look with astonishment 
at the efforts which he made, and 
the degree of success which attend- 
ed them. We seem to be carried 
back idto times long gone by, while 
placing the statement upon record, 
thit during his episcopate he con- 
secrated not fewer than two hun- 
dred chorches in the diocese of 
London alone. 

It was Bishop Blomfield’s fate to 
fall upon times of trouble both in 
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Church and State, through which, if 
he did not pass wholly blameless, 
who can wonder? Bilameless, we 
mean, not in his personal character, 
for on that so stain rests, but in 
the exercise of a judgment which 
was prone to come to conclusions 
somewhat hastily, and to seé reason, 
afier the opportunity was missed, 
for regretting that it bad not been 
turned to better account. The part 
which he played in the great con- 
troversy on the subject of National 
Education was, on the whole, cre- 
ditable to him; yet, even in that, 
be drifted continually from his 
original position. Was this sur- 
prising? Quite otherwise. His ori- 
ginal position had really never been 
a tenable one. He began by insist- 
ing that it was a right inberent in 
the Established Church to educate 
the whole people, and that the sys- 
tem of education upon which the 
National Society acted. could not 
be improved upon. From this the 
force of argument and experience 
drove him, and in the end he was - 
compelled to admit, not only that 
the sort of education heretofore dis- 
pensed by the National Society was 
too narrow for the people’s wants, 
but that the State, equally with 
the Church, was interested in see- 
ing that the masses were educated, 
and had a right to participate in 
the management of their educa- 
tion. 

* Though yielding the point so 
far as Government iospectivon was 
touched by it, Bishop Blomfield 
continued to oppose the project of 
a  training-school under Govern- 
ment management, and set up a 
Diocesan Society of his own, which 
languished for a brief space, and 
gradually died out. He next turned 
his attention to the condition of 
the Cvlonial Church, and encour- 
aged by every means in bis power 
the efforts which soon began to be 
made for placing it on a _ better 
footing. In this he effected most 
important results, not single-hand- 
ed certainly, for he was but one 
out of meny laborers; but his 
worst enemies, if be had any, would 
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scarcely deny that no Bishop upon 
the English bench gave up more 
time or steadier attention to the 
work than he, The consequence 
is, that in all our larger and most 
of our smaller colonies, the Church 
of England is now well represented, 
and that she is gradually establish- 
ing herself so as to preclude reason- 
able fears of collapse in years to 
come, unless she prove, which is 
not probable, untrue to herself. 

We have devoted so many psges 
to the history of Bishop Blomfield’s 
rise, that little space is left for 
speaking, except briefly, of his pro- 
ceedings as head of the great metro- 
politan diocese. In his day, as 
our readers cannot have forgotten, 
began that movement, which, ra- 
tional at the outset, and indeed 
necessary to a certain extent, landed 
most of those who took an active 
part in it—some in_ formalism, 
others in Popery. The originators 
of ‘The Tracts for the Times’ pro- 
bably had no intention, some of 
them certainly had none, of pro- 
ceeding to the lengths to which they 
were ultimately carried. A few 
earnest men, devotedly attached to 
the Church of their fathers, heard 
with astonishment the echo of Lord 
Grey’s memorable warning, and 
believed that a crisis was at hand. 
When the head of the King’s Gov- 
ernment, at a season of violent pop- 
ular excitement, told the Bishops 
in the House of Lords that it wad 
time “to put their house in order,”’ 
only one meaning could be attached 
to the expression. Men accepted 
it as an assurance that the Church 
of England would soon cease to be 
connected with the State; and the 
friends of the Church at once con- 
ceived that they would best sub- 
serve her interests, if they could 
teach the people why her com- 
munion was to be preferred for its 
own sake to that of all other reli- 
gious bodies. But it is easier to 
begin than to regulate such move- 
ments as this. Step by step the 


Tractarians were carried on, till the 
line which divided them from the 
Church of Rome seemed to be ef- 
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faced, and then a great rebound 
ensued. In the miserable disputes 
about forms and ceremonies—the 
putting up of crosses in churches, 
the ornamentation of altars with 
flowers, and the preaching in sur- 
plices instead of black gowns—the 
Bishop got inextricably involved ; 
and he further managed, by his 
attempt to conciliate all parties, to 
satisfy none. His famous charge, 
in which he recommended that 
candles should be placed upon the 
altar but never lighted, and that 
preachers should wear the surplice 
in the morning and the black gown 
in the evening, excited universal 
derision, and led to scenes between 
him and large bodies of his clergy, 
of which it is not worth while to 
revive the recollection, We happen 
to know that these wretched dis- 
putes, with the consequences to 
which they led, caused him ex- 
treme annoyance, and that the 
annoyance arising out of them seri- 
ously affected his health. 

Besides the battle of the 
“Tracts,” Bishop Blomfield took a 
decided part in the strifes which 
were occasioned, first by the nomin- 
ation of Dr. Hampden to the see of 
Hereford and next by the deci- 
sion of the Privy Council in the 
Gorham case. To the elevation of 
Dr. Hampden he offered such de- 
cided opposition, that he is under- 
stood to bave fallen in consequence 
into disfavour in high quarters; 
while with the committee’s deci- 
sion he was so dissatisfied as to 
suggest, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishep of Canterbury, the propri- 
ety of transferring from the Privy 
Council to the Upper House of 
Convocation the powers of a Court 
of Appeal for the Church in mat- 
ters of doctrine. His proposal 
met with no favour from the Gov- 
ernment of the day, and fell to the 
ground. The speech which he sub- 
sequently delivered on the subject 
in the House of Lords is, however, 
an admirable one, clear, logical, and 
decisive. Yet it made little im- 
pression on an assembly by no 
means disposed to sanction the 
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revival of Synodical action in a 
Church which, for nearly a century 
and a half, had got on wonder- 
fally well without such action. 

Having dwelt with all the pride 
of so near a relative on the details 
of his father’s public life, Mr. Alfred 
Blomfield proceeds to tell us how 
the Bishop bore himself in the circle 
of his own family and among his 
familiar friends. We would not, on 
any account, appear to accept with 
reserve a son’s testimony to the 
amiable qualities of a parent. We 
quite believe that “there was a 
charm about Bishop Blomfield’s 
intercourse with his family and 
friends which it is not easy to 
describe, and still less easy to 
illustrate.” We know that his 
generosity in giving, whether for 
Church purposes or in private cha- 
rity, knew no bounds. Indeed, the 
value which he put upon money 
for its own sake was so little that 
his secretary used to say, “ Bishop 
Blomfield, rather than hoard up a 
£5 note, would thrust it into the 
fire.” Neither can we doubt that 
“to his familiar friends his memory 
is endeared by many private virtues, 
with a reverence far deeper and more 
sacred than can be stirred by the 
recollection of his abilities, his la- 
bours, or his zeal.” It is seldom 
that the recollection of the abilities, 
the labours, and the zeal of a de- 
parted friend keep his image green 
in the memory of such as survive 
him. It is fair, likewise, to add, 
that to those who met him only in 
the intercourse of casual acquaint- 
ance, Bishop Blomfield did not al- 
ways appear in the amiable light 
which his son sheds round him. 
He was apt to be dogmatic—per- 
haps a little more than dogmatic— 
at times in expressing an opinion. 
He loved power, and sometimes ex- 
ercised it with less gentleness than a 
man in his peculiar position might 
be expected to do. That he should 
have changed his views in politics, 
after mingling a while in the great 
world, is scarcely to be wondered 
at. Radicalism in a clergyman, like 
Radicalism in a peer, seems to be a 


contradiction in terms; the unna- 
tural alliance can scarcely subsist, 
except in some out-of-the-way coun- 
try-house or parsonage, removed y 
at least twenty miles from a rail- 
way station. Even Sidney Smith 
became a Conservative when they 
made him Canon of St. Paul's: had 
he been advanced to the Episco- 
pal bench, his Toryism would pro- 
bably have become more clearly de- 
fined than that of Bishop Philpots 
himself. So also Dr. Blomfield was 
too sharp-sighted not to perceive, 
as soon as the light of practical 
experience broke in upon him, that 
if the Established Church is an in- 
stitution worth preserving at all, 
the best way to preserve it is cer- 
tainly not to pay court to level- 
ler. 

#Having taken his new line, how- 
ever, it might have been better if 
the new Bishop had adhered to 
it more consistently. Not that in 
principle he ever ~wavered—there 
he was always right; but he often 
lacked moral courage to hold out, 
when his sober judgment told him 
that to yield was quite as perilous 
as to resist. For Bishop Blomfield 
was, in reality, not a brave man. 
Under the brusqueness of manner 
which. characterised him there lay 
so mueh of what his son describes 
as modesty—what we should rather 
call natural timidity—as rendered 
him often unequal to the contest 
which his own rashness had pro- 
voked: In the House of Lords he 
hit hard enough, as Lords Holland 
and King could testify; but in his 
private room many a poor clergy- 
man, whom he began by treating 
as an angry gee treats a 
truant, brought him to Mason and 
something more by turniog sharply 
upon him. We say this, not with 
a view to detract in the smallest 
degree from the Bishop’s good 
name, or even to impugn the 
general justice of the estimate 
which his son has formed of him, 
but simply as illustrating a charac- 
ter which, with much that is ad- 
mirable in it, was certainly not free 
from such inconsistencies as, more 
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or less, belong to human nature at 
large. 

It was stated at the opening of 
this paper that Bishop Bilomtield’s 
constitution was a delicate one. 
How it stood the wear and tear of 
seventy very busy years, is, and al- 
ways will be, a marvel, He appears, 
however, to have gone on without 
apy serious illness till 1847, when 
an accident at Osborne—a heavy 
fall upon a bighly polished floor— 
either produced, or, as was more 
generally believed, indicated an at- 
tack of paralysis. From this he 
never entirely recovered. His face, 
which bad been partially distorted, 
regained indeed its natural shape ; 
but there was a twitching about the 
muscles of one check, and a thick- 
ness «f articulatiun, of which he 
could not get rid, So it was with 
his eyesight, which the first seizure 
materially dsmaged, and which re- 
ceived still greater injury from ex- 
posure to the biting November 
wind which whistled over London 
during the Duke of Wellington’s 
faneral. He held op, bowever, 
damaged indeed, but still resolute, 
till 1855, when, on the night of 
Sunday the 2]st of October, after 
havivg preached in Fulham Church, 
he was again seized with’ paralysis. 
Everything was tried which medi- 
cal skill could suggest—perfect 
change of air, the teuderest treat~ 
ment; but all availed not. With 
mental faculiies scarcely impaired, 
he became pbysically helpless. Ino 
all bis active life he never did a 
deed more worthy to be placed on 
record than that which signalised 
his departing strength. He could 
no lopger attend to the business of 
the divc&e, aod he determined to 
resign. But it is almost as difficult 
in Englaud to get rid of a bishop- 
ric as to obtain one, and he was 
obliged to apply for an Act of Par- 
liament to euable bim to carry his 
purpose into execution. Let no- 
body blame him for seeking, at 
the same time, to secure a decent 
maintenance fur himself and his 
family in their retirement. With an 
income averagiog £16,000. a-year, 
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he had never laid by one shilling. 
The small provision which he con- 
sidered it necessary to make for his 
widow and children he provided by 
insuring his jife, paying annually for 
that purpose about £1000—not 
more—to different offices. His was 
not, therefore, an unreasonable re- 
quest when he applied for leave to 
retain during life the balance over 
what would have gone, had he died, 
to his successor io the See. The ap- 
plication, though resisted, we regret 
to say, by more than one of his 
brethern on the bench, was seceded 
to, and Parliament further sanctioned 
his continuing to reside in the palace 
at Fulham, to which he was known to 
be wuch attached. Thus sheltered 
from the evils of poverty, and enabled 
to keep his policies paid up, the bed- 
ridden Bishop lingered on, till, on 
the evening of the 5th of August 
1857, a slight convulsion shook his 
frame, and he expired. 


**No sooner was the death-struggle 
over than his features seemed to regain 
the early beauty of which age and sick- 
ness had deprived them. His fine fore- 
head, so often lately contracted with 
pain, Jay smooth and unwrinkled as an 
infant’s. All appearance of paralysis 
had passed away, and the lifeless face 
in its placid compo-ure seemed in a 
moment to have lust twenty years of 
its age.” 

We have expressed ourselves so 
frankly in the course of this paper, 
that it would be a work of super- 
erogation were we to draw at its close 
an elaborate portraiture of Bishop 
Blomficld’s character, If extreme 
activity constitutes a good bishop, 
Blomfield was one of the best 
bishops who ever presided over an 
English diocese. He did more 
business in bis day than perhaps 
avy mao in London, for he was just 
as eager, and just as useful in the 
mavagement of recular thivgs as in 
the performance of his episcopal 
duties properly so called. He was 
the most punctual of correspondents, 
answering everybody who wrote to 
him, and always io bis own hand. 
Ov certain days of the week he 
received: his clergy at Loudon House, 
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seeing them one by ond in his study, 
and keeping them rigidly to the 
point uoder discussion. Other days 
were set apart, each to its own busi- 
ness; in not a little of which the 
Bishop might, without the smallest 
impropriety, have declined to take 
a leading part. His great work of 
all however—that, indeed, for which 
his name will go down with honour 
to posterity— was church building. 
He did more to supply the spiritual 
wants of London than the whole of 


his predecessors put together from, 


the date of the Reformation down- 
wards. Wet having run his race, he 
left London still so comparatively 
destitute: both of churches and of 
ministers, as to break the hearts of 
all except the great landed proprie- 
tors and employers of labour, whose 
duty it is to cope with and over- 
come the evil. With respect to the 
administration of his patronage, it 
may be truly said, that if he did 
not always provide for the most de- 
serving of his clergy, he was singu- 
gularly free from the sin of nepotism. 
Neither sons nor sons-in-law owed 
to him more than he was fully jus- 
tified in bestowing upon them; for 
he required them all to serve a fuir 
appreuticeship as carates before suc- 
ceeding to benefices even of trifling 
value. We cannot find, indeed, in 
the list of the clergymen whom he 
promoted, any who deserve to be 
spoken of as eminent scholars or 
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divines or men of genius. Mr. Sin- 
clair is indeed an able and a good 
man; he made himself extremely 
useful as secretary to the National 
Society. But having said this, we 
have said all that the subject re- 
quires of us, because nobody, we 
presume, will speak of the Bishop’s 
nominees in the important parishes 
of London West as more than highly 
respectable mediocrities, as well in 
the pulpit as elsewhere. 

Bishop Blomfield has left no- 
thing behind him in the way of 
contributions to the literature of his 
age, as a writer either of theology or 
on any other subject. His scholar- 
ship, eminent enough in its day, 
has been eclipsed by what younger 
men have since done, and his ser- 
mons and charges are already for- 
gotten. Yet this may fairly be said 
of bim, that whatever his hand un- 
dertook to do, he did it with all his 
might; and that, though neither a 
Taylor, nor a Bull, nor a Barrow, 
nor a Wilson, he was an efficient 
bishop and a generous, frank-spoken, 
hot - tempered, and kind - hearted 
man. 

Bishop Blomfield was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife died, as we 
have~ told, in January 1818. In 
December 1819 he comforted him- 
self by taking a successor, an ami- 
able widow lady, who still survives 
him, and who made him the father 
of eleven children. 
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EPIGRAMS. 


We live, it is said, in a prosaic 
and realistic age. With all our 
modern science and modern refine- 
ments, our life is not so imaginative, 
80 gay, 80 msouciant, as that of 
our grandmothers and grandfathers. 
Even conversation, we are told, has 
lost its brilliancy. Women, who 
used to talk so charmingly, vibrate 
now between slang and _ science. 
Men are either too busy or too lan- 
guid to exert themselves to talk at 
all, unless to constituencies or me- 
chanics’ institutes. The few who 
could talk well are suspected of 
keeping their talk to put into books. 
We all write and read instead of 
conversing. And even reading and 
writing have become occupations 
rather than amusements. The 
warmest and most imaginative 
lover never now pens a sonnet to 
Delia’s eyebrow, or an impromptu 
upon Sacharissa’s girdle. The 
modern representatives of those 
charmers would only voté him a 
“‘moff” for his pains. Vers de 
socié/é are gone out of fasbivn alto- 
gether. Such poetry as we want 
(and we do not want a great deal) 
is done for us by regular practi- 
tiovers—laureates, and so forth; we 
no more think of making our own 
verses than our own pills. Any 
man or woman wlio was to produce 
and off-r to read in polite company 
a@ poetical effusion of their own 
or a frieud’s, such as would bave 
charmed a whole circle in the days 
of Pope or of Fanny Burney, would 
be stared at upon reasonable sus- 
picion of having escaped from a 
private lunatic asylum. Even if the 
offered verses should be warranted 
- to contain the severest remarks upon 
@ mutnal frien!, we of a modern au- 
dience should have strength of mind 
enough to resist the temptation. 
Perhaps society has grown more 
charitable and less scandalous ; per- 
haps it is only less easily a:mased. 


v 

It could hardly have been com- 
fortable, after all,"to live in the age 
of epigrams and impromptos. Kk 
was all very well for the Delias and 
Sachurissas aforesaid to have their 
charms celebrated by the wits and 
poets of the day; and though it is 
notoriously true that their admirers 


-did not err on the side of reticence, 


female delicacy in those days was 
hardly startled by the warmth of 
the homage. A lady hade no more 
objection to be compared to Venus 
than to the Graces, Few indeed, 
were they who needed the warniog 
which Wualler—most elegant of 
love’s epigrammati-ts—puts into the 
mouth of his messenger, the Rose— 


‘Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spyd, 
That had she sprang 
In deserts where no men abide, 
She must have uncommended died. a 
Bid her come forth, . 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired.” 


The days when such verses passed 
from hand to hand, and were read 
instead of ‘Panch’ and Mr. Darwin, 
were indeed “a good time,” as the 
American ladies call it, for the fair 
encbantresses who, strong in the 
charms of youth, had only to “ come 
forth” to insure admiration ; but 
it was quite a different case with 
poor Chice, who was repairing the 
damages of years with a little inno- 
cent paint, or with Celia, who had D> 
just mounted a new wig of her very 
own hair, honestly bought and paid 
for, Human nature, we suppose, 
was human nature then; and it 
could never have been pleasant to 
have one’s little personal peculiari- 
ties, or some untoward accident, or 
slight social sin, done into verse forth- 
with by a clever friend, and handed 
roucd the breakfast or tea-tables of 
your own particular circle fur the a- 
muosemeot and gratification of other 
dear friends, clever or otherwise. It 
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was a heavy penalty to pay for living 
in an Augustan age. In this present 
generation, if you find yourself the 
victim of a severe article in a popu- 
lar review, you have yourself half- 
solicited the exposure by being 
guilty of print in the first place ; 
even if, in the honest discharge of 
your ordinary duties, you awake 
some morviog to a temporary noto- 
riety in a column of the ‘ Times, 
you ‘can satisfy your feelings by 
stopping the paper; and in either 
case, you have the consolation of 
knowing that probably a majority 
of your personal friends will never 
read the abuse, and that most eer- 
tainly nine-tenths of those who do 
read it will have forgotten it in a 
week. But the terse social epigram, 
of some four or eight lines, communi- 
cated first from friend to friend in a 
confidential whisper, and then hand- 
ed about in manuscript long before 
it escaped into print, was remem- 
bered by the dullest dolt amongst 
@ man’s intimates, stuck to him all 
his life, and, in many instances, 
became his only memorial to pos- 
terity. Like Sintram’s co-travellers, 
there was po escape from its dread- 
ful companionship; if bad, it was 
the more readily remembered; if 
neat and well-pointed, it was more 
generally admired and more widely 
circulated. True, the author of the 
satire did not always put in the 
actual name; the victim of his 
verse figured commonly under some 
classical alias ; but everybody knew 
—and none better than the unfor- 
tunate object — that Grumio meant 
Sir Harry, that Chremes stood for 
old Brown, and that Lady Bab was 
intended by Phryne. Even if there 
was nothing more personal than 
a: row of asterisks in the original, 
there were always plenty of copies 
in circulation with the hiatus care- 
fully filled io. Let no one suppose 
for a moment that the polish and 
the humour of such productions 
made the attack more endurable. 
Few men, and perhaps fewer women, 
are of Falstaff's happy temperament, 
content to be the subject of wit in 
others. There is more sound than 
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truth in the epigram which says — 
** As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 

Their want of edge from their offence is 

Both pain us least when exquisitely keen.” 
And both cut deepest too, and 
leave scars that are longest in heal- 
ing. Johnson was quite right when 
he pronounced, on the other hand, 
that “the vehicle of wit and deli- 
cacy” only made the satire more 
stinging ; compared with ordinary 
abuse, he said, “the difference was 
between being bruised with a club, 
or wounded with a poisoned arrow.” 

One is surprised, however, on the 
whole, in looking over any collec- 
tion of epigrams which were con- 
sidered extremely good things in 
their day, to find how poor the ma- - 
jority of them are. They would 
read better, no doubt, to those who 
koew the parties. The spice of 
neighbourly ill-natare, which gave 
them their chief zest originally, and’ 
made up for the poverty of the wit, 
is lost — happily — to the cool juadg-. 
ment of the modern reader. They 
are like the glass of champagne kept 
till it has lost its sparkle. 

A nicely printed little book, re- 
cently published, containing a selec- 
tion (for a collection it certainly is- 
not, though so called in the dedica- 
tion), will impress this fact upon 
most of its readers. Of course, 
euch jeux d’esprit do not show to 
advantage when gathered together 
at random, as these seem to have 
been. They find their best place: 
as illustrations of biography or 
political history; often, an epigram 
of four lines would require a page 
of preface to make its point fully 
intelligible to an ordinary reader. 
Bat certainly, as one turns page 
after page of this “literature of So- 
ciety,” one gets confirmed in the 
impression that society was very ill-. 
natured in. those days. The science 
of making one’s self “ beautiful for 
ever,” by the did of paint and other 
accessories, is still stadied by some 
ladies, if we may trust law-reports 
and advertisements, and, no doubt, 
sharp-sighted friends detect ~ this 
false coinage of beauty; but thep 
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do not mercilessly nail it down on 
the social counter, as in the case of 
poor Dorinda (whose real name 
was doubtless perfectly well known 
to her contemporaries) :— 


“ Say, which enjoys the greater blisses— 

John, who Dorinda’s picture kisses, 

Or Tom his friend, the favoured elf 

Who kisses fair Dorinda’s self ?— 

*Faith, ’tis not easy to divine, ; 
While both are thus with raptures 

fainting, 

To which the balance shall incline, 

— Tom and John both kiss a paint- 
ng. 


There is a sequel, too, even less 


gallant, which calls itself ‘The 
Point Decided : ”— 


. *Nay, surely Jobn’s the happier of the 
twain, 
§- Because the picture cannot kiss again !” 


The rude wits of society delight- 
ed in attacking these adventitious 
charms — unconscious, probably, that 
in this as in-many other things, 
the Greek epigrammatists had been 
long before them. Here is one of 
the best amongst many — anony- 
mous, so far as we know — which 
we miss in Mr. Booth’s volume :— 
* Cosmelia’s charms inspire my lays, 
Who, fair in nature’s scorn, 
Blooms in the winter of her days, 
Like Glastonbury thorn. 
If e’er, to seize the tempting bliss, 
Upon her lips you fall, 


The plaistered fair returns the kiss, 
Like Thisbe, through a wall.” 


Modern gallantry keeps its eyes 
open, and its lips to itself, under 
suspicious circumstances; and per- 
haps not being so readily taken in 
by false colours, is not so bitter 
against those who wear them. 

There are blockheads amongst 
fashionable physicians in our own 
days, and jealousies, it is to be 
feared, are not unknown in the pro- 
fession ; but they do not put their 
rofessional antagovism into the 
orm of epigrams, as Dr. Wynter, 
Dr. Cheney, Dr. Hill, Dr. Lettsom, 
Dr. Radcliffe, and a host of others 
did (or their friends and enemies 
did for them) in the.days of good 
Queen Anne and the German 
Georges. Dr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Hill, one of those universal geniuses 
whom the public is apt to mis- 
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trast, is the. hero of some of the 
‘best of these medical squibs. He 
wrote plays as well as prescriptions. 

“For physic and farces, his equal there 


scarce is; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce 
is, 


There is a little series of epigrams 
upon him which we cannot resist 
quoting here from Mr. Booth’s book, 
though they must be already old 
acquaintances (as most of the best 
epigrams are) to all whose reading 
is not wholly of a modern kind. 
Some of the wits of the Literary 
Clab, of which Garrick, Johnson, 
Barke, &c., were members, began 
opus the unlucky physician’ as fol- 
ows :— 


“Thou essence of dock, and ‘valerian, and 
sage 
At once’ the disgrace and the pest of your 


age, 

The worst that we wish thee, for all thy sad 
crimes, 

Is to take thine owa physic, and read thine 
own rhymes.” 


To which is replied, by a sort of 
semi-chorus of the members,— 


* The wish should be in form reversed, 
To suit the Doctor’s crimes ; 
For if he takes his physic first, 
He'll never read his rhymes.” 


Dr. Hill himself is supposed to re- 
join in an-wer (and if it were really 
his, the doctor would have had the 
best of it,)— 


“Whether gentlemen scribblers or poets in 
jail 
Your impertinent wishes shall certainly 


fail ; 

T'll take neither essence, nor, balsam of 
honey,— 

Do you take the physic, and TU take the 
money.” 


The anonymous quatrain on Dr. 
John Lettsom, the } sari is one of 
the very best of punning epigrams ; 
its brevity may excuse its reappear- 
ance here :— 


“Tf anybody comes to I, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats °em; 
If, after that, they like to die, 
Why, what care 1? 
I. Lerrs’m.” 


Sir Richard Blackmore, like Hill, 


was ambitious to combine poetry 
with physic; and was dealt with no 
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less severely by the popular weapon. 

An anonymous octrain (of which 

the first six lines are weak) ends 

with this climax, which reads much 

better alone :— 

“Such shoals of readers thy d—d fustian 
kills, 

Thou'lt ‘scarce leave one alive to take thy 
pills.” 

This, again, bas escaped Mr. Booth, 

though he has given his readers an- 

other, on the subject of Sir Rich- 

ard’s unfortunate poem of ‘Job’— 

a kind of poetical paraphrase of the 

Scripture original :— 

“Poor Job lost all the comforts of his life, 

And hardly saved a potsherd and a wife; 


Yet Job «blest Heaven; and Job again was 
blest ; 

His virtue was assayed and bore the test. 

But,—had Heaven’s wrath poured out its 
fiercest vial— 

Had he been thus burlesqued,—without 


denial, 
The patient man had yielded to the trial; 


His pious spouse, with Blackmore on her 
side, 

Must have prevailed—Job had blasphemed 
and died.” 


We do not know where the com- 
piler got this from, nor does he give 
apy author's name; there were a 
whole volley of contemporary squibs 
flying about the head of this un- 
Jucky translator, who had got him- 
self into bad odour with the licen- 
tious wits of his day by employing 
his pen against the immoralities of 
the stage. This drew upon him the 
wrath of Dryden, Sedley, Swift, and 
others ; and his reputation has suf- 
fered rather unfairly) in  conse- 
quence ; for the jests against his 
professional skill were unfounded, 
whatever may be thought of his 
poetry. A volume was actually 
published in 1700, in which the 
squibs upon him were all collected 
under the title of ‘ Commendatory 
Poems, &c.’ Here is another of them 
which we have met with, as good, 
perhaps, and also anonymous :— 
“When Job contending with the devil I 
It ree wonder, but not pity, draw ; 


For I concluded that, without some trick, 
A saint at any time could match old Nick. 
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Next came a fiercer fiend upon his back— 


* I mean his wife, with her infernal clack ; 


But still I did not pity him, as knowing 
A crab-tree cudgel soon would send her going. 


But when this quack engaged with Job I spied, 
Why, Heaven have mercy on poor Job, I cried; 
What wife and Satan did attempt in vain, 

The quack will compass with his murdering pen, 
And on a dunghill leave poor Job again ; 

With impious doggrel he'll pollute his theme, 
And make the saint against his will blaspheme.’ 


Coleridge’s epigram upon Job’s 
wife is printed in the book before 
us, and is perhaps less generally 
known than some others :— 


“Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 

To try Job’s constancy and patience ; 
He took his honours, too® his health, 

He took his children, took his wealth, 
His camels, horses, asses, cows,— 

Still the sly devil did not take his spouse. 


But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 

Twofold of all Job had before— 

His children, camels, asses, cows ;— 
Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse !”” 


The germ of this lies where very 
many good things lie unsuspected, 
and are occasionally dug out and 
made use of with very little ac- 
knowledgment—in the writings of 
St. Augustine; afid has been used 
by Donne in one of his remarkable 
sermons, where Coleridge probably 
found it. The old divine’s “ im- 
provement” of the passage beats 
any epigram that ever was founded 
on it -— 


“¢ Misericordem putatis Diabolum,’ 
says that father, ‘ qui ei reliquit uxorem? 
Do, you think that Job lighted upon a 
merciful and good-natured devil, or that 
Job was beholden to the Devil for this, 
that he left him his wife? ‘ Noverg per 
quam deceperat Adam,’ says he; ‘ suam 
reliquit adjutricem, non marito consola- 
tionem;’ he left Job a helper, but a 
helper for his own ends.” * 


We must have done with the 
physicians, only quoting some more 
recent lines, neat but not over-com- 





* Donne's Works, vol. iii. p. 332 (Alford’s Edition). 
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plimentary, upon the trio who were 
in attendance on poor George III. : 
“ The King employs three doctors dail 

Willis, Heberden, and Baillie; >” 

All exceedingly skilful men, 

Baillie, Willis, and Heberden ; 

But-doubtful which most sure to kill fs, 

Baillie, Heberden, or Willis,” 

Law escapes these satiric rhymers 
better than physic. No doubt the 
lawyers were able to hold their own 
against the world in this as in other 
matters. Two or three clever things 
of Sir George Rose are given in Mr. 
Booth’s book; but there are, we 
suspect, some still better in private 


sonal on contemporaries to be suit- 
able for publication. The following, 
though it deals with names well 
known at the bar, is good-humoured 
enough, as well as clever. It pur- 
ports to be ‘The History of a Case 
shortly reported by a Master in 
Chancery’ :— 
“ Mr. Leach — a speech, 

Angry, neaf, but wrong ; 


Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was prosy, dull, and long. 


Mr. Bell spoke very well, 
Though nobody knew what about ; 
Mr. Trower talked for an hour, - 


Mr. Parker made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke quoted his book, 
‘ And the Chancellor said—‘ J doubt.’ ” 


Of course the Chancellor was Lord 
Eldon. But the editor should have 
given the sequel. His Lordship soon 
after decided a case against Rose, 
and looking waggishly at him, said, 
“In this case, Mr. Rose, the Chan- 
cellor does not doubt!” Mr. Booth 
has omitted one (or rather two) of 
the very best epigrams which touch 
upon the gentlemen of the long 
robe. We thonght the lines were 
very well known, and they have 
certainly appeared more than once 
in priot, as a proposed ‘ Inscription 
for the Gate of the Inner Temple’ : 


“ As by the Templars’ holds you go, 
The Horse and Lamb, displayed 
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In emblematic figures, show 
The merits of their trade. 


That clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession— 

The Lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The Horse their expedition, ; 


* Oh happy Britons ! happy isle !’ 
Let foreign nations say. 

Where you get justice without guile, 
And law without delay.” 


The reply is equally good :— 


“ Deluded men, these holds forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves ; 
These artful emblems serve to show 
Their clients, not themselves. 


*Tis all a trick ; these are but shams 
By which they mean to cheat you; 
But have a care—for you're the Lamba, 
And they the wolves that eat you. 


Nor let the hope of no delay 
To these their courts misguide you ; 
2 "Tis you’re the showy Horse, and they 
The jockeys that would ride you.” 


The Universities bave had their 
wits and their buts in at least as 
great abundance as the Courts of 
Law. Especially was this likely to 
be the case in a society like Oxford, 
which maintained upon its staff, 
for many years, a sort of licensed 
jester, under the name Terre Filius, 
whose office was, at the “ Bachelor’s 
Commencement,” to satirise, with 


Sat down fatigued and hot. >the most unbounded license, all 


the recognised authorities. We 
feel sure that the Oxford social re- 
cords might have supplied a col- 
lector of his literary. smallware 
with some very tolerable speci- 
mens; and we hardly think that 
Mr. Booth can have availed himself 
as fully as he might have done of 
the current witticisms of his own 
University of Cambridge. He gives 
us only a few of Porson’s, and these 
not his best. For instance, we 
might at least have had that upon 
Hermann’s scholarship, in the Eng- 
lish dress which the Professor gave 
it :— + 
“ The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five-score, 
But ninety-five more ; 


All except Hermann— 
And Herman’s a German.” 








* It is better still in its original Greek—a neat adaptation of a distich of Phocy- 
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Of Oxford epigrams, we have a 
single modern specimen, by a liv- 
ing Professor of well-known con- 
versational powers, and a more 
ancient one, we suppose by a wit 
of the same college, on Dr. Evans 
(he was Barsar-of St John’s, as the 
editor should have explained) cut- 


ting down a row of fine trees 
there :— 

“Indulgent Nature on each kind bestows 

A secret instinct to discern its foes; 


The goose, a silly bird, avoids the fox ; 

Lambs fly from wolves, and sailors steer from 
rocks ; : 

Evans the gallows as his fate foresees, 

And bears the like antipathy to trees.” 


These, with Dean Aldrich’s ‘ Five 
Reasons for Drinking,’ are all that 
he has gathered from the banks of 
Isis. There must surely be others 
of modern date current in the Ox- 
ford Common Rooms, which might 
have been recovered, without much 
trouble, for a publication like this, 
and which would have been better 
worth printing than some which 
have found a place there. We sub- 
join two or three which may be new 
to non-academical readers. It was 
suggested, some little time ago, to 
alter the cut of the commoners’ 


gowns —proverbially ugly. This 
produced the following :— 
“Our gownsmen complain ugly garments op- 


press them ; 
We feel for their wrongs, and propose to re- 
dress them.” 


An alteration having been made 
in the statutory exercises for divi- 
nity degrees, by which two theolo- 
gical essays were required in fature 


from the candidates, the follow- 
ing was circulated in “ congrega- 
tion” :— 


“The title D.D. *tis proposed to convey 
To an A double S for a double S A.” 


The honorary degree of D.C.L. 
having been declined by a distin- 
guished officer, on account of the 
heavy fees at that time demanded, 
his refugal was thus set forth :— 
“Oxford, no doubt you wish me well, 
But prithee let me be; 


I can’t, alas! be D. C. L. 
Because of L. 8. D.” 


This, again, on @ proposal to lower 
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the university charges upon degrees 
conferred by what is termed “acca-. 
mulation” (7.¢., when two steps are 
taken at once), is remarkably neat :-— 


“ Oxford, beware of over-cheap degrees, 
Nor lower too much accumulators’ fees : 
Lest — unlike Goldsmith’s ‘land to ills sa 
prey’— 
*Men’ should 
*decay.’” 


*‘accwmulate? and ‘ wealth’ 


All these are, we believe, from 
the same “well-known hand,” as 
the old collectors would have 
phrased it; flashes of the pleasant 
humour which, in all generations, 
bas marked the lighter hours of 
scholars. As these are the latest, 
so the following is among the earli- 
est which has come down to us; it 
will be found amongst the epigrams 
of John Heywood, of Broadgate 
Hall (aow Pembroke College), cirea 
1550. He is said to have been the 
only person who could draw a smile 
from gloomy Queen Mary. So far 
as the poiat of the epigram is con- 
cerned, it might have been written 
yesterday. 


“Alas! poor fardingales must lie i? the 


streete, 
To house them no door i’ the citie is meete ; 
Synce at our narrow doors they in cannot 


win, 

Send them to Oxforde, at Broadgate to 

get’ in,” 

The following can scarcely be 
reckoned amongst collegiate witti- 
cisms, its birth having been extra- 
academic, It is given by the edi- 
tor with just enough of its history 
to give it interest — a course which, 
if adopted id the case of some other 
epigrams in the book, would have 
well repaid in value the addition 
to its bulk :— 


“George IT. having sent a regiment 
of horse to Oxford, and at the same time 
a collection of books to Cambridge, Dr. 
Trapp wrote the following epigram :— 


‘Our royal master saw with heedful eyes 

The Wants of his two Universities : 

Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why, 

That learned body wanted loyalty : 

But books to Cambridge gave, as 
discerning 

That i right loyal body wanted learn- 

g. 


well 


An epigram which Dr. Johnson, to show 
















his contempt of the Whiggish notions 

.which prevailed at Cambricge, was foud 

of quoting; but baving done so in the 

presence of Sir William Browne, the 

physician, was answered by him thus:— 

‘The King to Oxford sent his troop of 
horse, 

For Tories own no argument but force: 

With equal care to Cambridge books he 
sen 

For W hige allow no force but argument.’ 

“ Johnson did Sir William the justice 
to say, ‘It was one of the happiest ex- 
temporaneous productions he ever met 
with ;’ thuugh he once comically con- 
fessed that ‘he hated to repeat the wit 
of a W Vhig “ee in support of Whig- 
gism,’ 


The book is poor, too, in those 
scholastic epigrams of which a good 
many were in circulation in more 
scholarly days. We have, indeed, 
Porson’s upon poor Dido — “ Di-do- 
dum,” —which is rather Schoolboy- 
ish, after all; but there is a much 
better one ‘upon the same lady, 
which we remember to have seen 
somewhere in print, with the name 
of the reputed author :— 


“ Virgil, whose magic verse enthralls 
(And where is poet greater ?), 

Sometimes his wandering hero calls 
Now Pius, and now Pater ; 
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But when, prepared the worst to brave 
(An action that must pain us), 

He leads fair Dido to the cave. 
He calls him * Duw Trojanus.’ 


























Why did the poet change the word? 
The reason plain is, sure ; 

‘Pius Aneas’ were absurd, 
And ‘ Pater’ premature.” 























Some sort of historical arrange- 
ment of epigrams might (like a 
good collection of caricatures) throw 
an amusing light upon contempo- 
rary history ; and we should like to 
see s careful collection attempted 
on this principle. One of the best 
of these quasi-historical jeuz d’esprit, 
in the collection before us is new 
to us, and may be so to many of 
our readers :— 












































‘“‘ON THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT, PASSED 1772 
Quoth Dick to Tom, ‘This Act appears 
Absurd, as I’m alive: 
To take the crown at eighteen years, 
The wife at twenty-five. 



































The mystery how shall we explain? 
For sure, as well *twas said, 
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Thus early if they’re fit to reign, 
They must be fit to wed.’ 


Quoth Tom to Dick, ‘Thou art a fool, 
And little know’st of life ; 

Alas! ’tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom, than a wife.’” 


These kind of gatherings, trifling 
as they are, are pleasant dalliance 
for the student of national history, 
aud may even help to impress the 
dry facts upon his memory. We 
remember Addington’s _ short-lived 
Administration all the beiter, if 
we chance to associate with it the 
witty French epitaph suggested for 
him— 

* Ministre soi-distant, Medecin malgre lui.” 


It would be very easy to add to 

the few given in this little book. 

That of the Anti-Jacobio, on the 

Paris “ Loan upon England,” should 

at least have found a place— 

“ThefParis cits, a patriotic band 

Advanced their cash on British freehold 
land ; 

But let the ’ speculating rogues beware; 


They’ve bought the skin —but who’s to kill 
the bear?” 


The times that followed the Re- 
volution of 1688 were perhaps the 
great age of what we may call his- 
torical epigrams, The bitterness 
of political hostility found vent in 
satiric verse, as well as in other less 
harmless outlets; and those who 
concealed their Orange or Jacobite 


feelings from motives of self-inter-* 


est, often indulged themselves with 
handing about this kind of politi- 
cal weapon, which was sometimes 
claimed by the authors in. safer 
days. William on the one hand, 
and good Queen Anne on the other, 
were unfailing subjects. But the 
epigrams of that day had more 
rancour than wit; acd even in the 
best, their coarseness generally for- 
bids quotation. Swift's were, of 
course, the wittiest, and the least 
decent. None were so happy, and 
few so delicate, as that little epi- 
gram of his in prose, when it was 
suggested for the new kivg’s coro- 
pation motto, “ Recepit non rapui,” 
and the Dean rejoined that be sup- 
posed the translation was, ‘‘ The: 
receiver is as bad as the thief.” 


[Jane, 


_ 
Tt 
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The Duke of Marlborough, with 
his wavering allegiance, his penuri- 
ous habits, and bis uxorious fond- 
ness for his termagant Sarah, came 
in for a large share of this question- 
able literary homage. Swift's epi- 
taph upon him (Booth, p. 58) is too 
long for quotation, and there are 
more serious objections to some 
others which do not want for point. 
His new palace of Blenheim was 
ridiculed in strings of couplets, bad 
and good. One of the best is not 
in this collection; on the high arch 
built over the little brook in the 
park— 


« The lofty arch his high ambition shows ; 
The stream an emblem of his bounty flows.” 


In order to understand the vio- 
lence displayed in the language of 
some of these effusions, it is neces- 
sary to understand thoroughly the 
relations between the parties, and 
the provocation which had been 
sometimes given. An epigram on 
Lord Cadogan by Bishop Atterbury, 
given in the collection before us, 
will strike the reader as mere rabid 
abuse, unless he remembers the cir- 
cumstances which called it forth, 
which should certainly have accom- 
panied it by way of explanatien. 
It ends thus :-— 


“ Ungrateful to th’ 
y= 
bad, boisterous, blustering, bloody 
booby. » 


ungrateful men he grew 


Atterbury had been imprisoned in 
the Tower on a very well founded 


charge of treason. Such cases were 
embarrassing to the ruling powers ; 
and in the royal drawing-room the 
question had been mooted, ‘‘ What 
was to be done with the man?” 
Cadogan was present, and replied, 
“Throw him to the lions.” The 
brutality of the suggestion may ex- 
cuse the Bishop's retaliatiqn. 

A contemporary epitaph on Bishop 
Burnet: shows how the rancorous 
spirit of party pursued the dead 
with a bitterness which is really 
horrible, even if we charitably hope 
it was meant half for jest :— 
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“Tf Heaven is pleased when sinners cease to 


sin, 

If Hell is pleased when sinners enter in, 

If men are pleased at parting with a knave, 

Then all are pleased —for Burnet’s in his 
grave.” 


Perhaps the best of the Jacobite 
epigrams is one which Mr. Booth 
has not given :— 


* God bless the King! God bless the Faith’s 
Defender ! 
The devil take the Pope and the Pretend- 
er !— 
Who the Pretender is, and who the King— 
God bless us all! is quite another thing.” 


The modern definition of an epi- 
gram implies that it should have a 
spice of malice. We have adopted 
the Roman notion of it, contained 
in the Latin distich which the editor 
takes as the motto for his preface. 


“ Omne epigramma sit instar apis ; sit aculeus 
li, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui.” 


Of which he adds a rather washy 
translation, and which is perhaps 
rather difficalt to translate ; sooner 
than risk the attempt ourselves, 
we will give one which we find in 
an old miscellany, and which is at 
least more concise than Mr. Booth’s : 


“The qualities three in a bee that we meet, 
In an epigram never should fail ; 
The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be left in its tail.” 


But the original meaning of an 
epigram is quite a different thing, 
as Mr. Booth observes; it was 
merely an inscription, usually short, 
inasmuch as it was to be engraved 
on an altar, temple, or monumental 
tablet; and far from being bitter 
or personal, it was usually laudatory 
or simply commemorative. The 
well-krfown inscription at Thermo- 
pyle was one of the earliest and 
best which have come down to us: 
“Go, traveller, tell it in Sparta 
that we lie here in obedience to her 
laws.” Even when the Greeks 
extended the term to something 
more like our modern use of it—a 
few short pithy verses with some 
special point in view—they did not 
consider that a “sting” was any 
necessary part of it. Few of the 
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Greek epigrams, except the | latest, 
are satirical. But the Rowan satir- 
ists adopted the form, and degraded 
the use, in which our English 
writers have followed them. But 
though popular to a certain extent 
in our minor literature, the epigram 
is not a thoroughly English thiog : 
it hardly syits the genius of the 
language. The Greek, the Latin, 
and even the French, preserve its 
point dnd neatness in a degree 
which our writers can rarely imitate. 
The Spartan brevity, the Attic salt, 
the neat tarn of the Latin disticb, 
are of the very elements of its ex- 
cellence ; though there seems no 
need for quite so strict a limitation 
as Boileau’s—‘“un bon. mot de deux 
rimes orné.” The Romans gave it 
the most pungency; but for simple 
elegance it has never been surpassed 
in its natural home, the Greek. 
Mr. Booth in this collection gives a 
good many translations from the 
Greek anthology —not always of 
the best specimens to be found 
there ; though nothing can be more 
beautiful than this free version by 
Lord Nugent, fully worthy of the 
original :— 
“T loved thee beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 
So altered are thy face and mind, 

*Twere perjury to love thee now.” 
Or this again, which has no author’s 
name —‘ on a statue of Niobe :'— 
“To stone the gods have changed her ; — but 

in vain ; 

The sculptor’s art gave her to breathe 

again.” 
But comparatively few of us are 
aware of the extent of our obliga- 
tions in this way to the Greek 
writers, of whom the very names 
are lost. Many which pass as 
English originals in this collection, 
as in others, are really only adapta- 
tions of the classical Greek idea. 
How many of our present readers 


remember that the proverb which 
has such a true homely English 
sound that it seems as though it 
must be a native — 


“ There’s many a slip, 
Twixt the cup and the lip”— 


is the merest literal translation of 
a Greek verse—an epigram in the 
original sense —an inscription on a 
drinking-cup ?* Did the French 
king know, when he uttered his 
famous mot, “ Aprés moi le deluge,” 
that he was merely quoting an 
anonymous Greek, of no one knows 
how many centuries before him ?f 
We forget in what English divine’s 
published devotions we noted a 
thought which struck us at the 
time as very beautiful — and origi- 
nal, till we turned it up in the old 
Anthologia — Give us those things 
which be good for us, even though 
we ask them not; and those things 
which be hurtful to us, even if we 
ask them, withhold.”{ Heathens, 
were those Greeks? they were not 
altogether wrong in the matter of 
prayer, at any rate. ‘‘ Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri.” There is a tempta- 
tion to linger amongst th classics 
(especially after reading through a 
book of English epigrams —like the 
tajor who stands up to rest) to 
which we plead guilty, and for 
whieh we hope we have shown some 
excuse. Let us recommend, in re- 
paration to the “country gentle- 
men,” an inscription for their clocks 
or sundials well worth adopting, 
and which may have the merit of 
novelty, for we have never yet 
seen it in an English version — an- 
other Greek “‘epigram,” in the real 
sense of the word —a beautiful vari- 
ation of the hackneyed moral, 
‘Tempus fugit ;” we give the ori- 
ginal below, § to make amends for 
any shortcoming in our transla 
tion :— 
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“Brief while the rose doth bloom; gather 
it straight ; 
rose, but 
that wait.” 


Of course, even in English, there 
are epigrams which can be classed 
as “ Moral and Panegyrical,” as well 
as “Satirical and Humorous ;” 
though the present editor can find 
only ninety pages of these latter to 
balance some two hundred of the 
more piquant and better remem- 
bered class, and even to do this, has 
thought himself at liberty to in- 
clude a good many extracts that 
are not epigrams at all, such as long 
passages from Shakespeare, Gold- 
smith, and Cowper, and from 
Aytoun’s ‘ Bothwell.’ After all, there 
are several which seem curiously 
out of place in this second divi- 
sion; the well-known “ Balnea, 
vina, Venus” hardly comes under 
the category of “ Moral;” and we 
doubt whether the subject of the 
following, whether spinster or 
widow, would have received it as 
“ panegyrical ” :— 


No thorns, remain for those 


“Though age has changed thee, late so fair, 
I love thee ne’er the worse ; 
For when he took thy golden hair, 
He filled with gold thy purse.” 


Some of the older compliment- 
ary verses are really elegant, and 
worth preserving. Take this on 
the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire canvassing Westminster for 
Charles Fox :— 


“ Arrayed in matchless Devon's 
fair 

In Fox’s favours takes a zealous part; 

But, oh! where’er the pilferer comes, 
ware— 

She supplicates a vote, and steals a 
heart.” 


beauty, 


be- 


We do not care much for tributes 
of this kind to anonymous young 
ladies, though some of them are 
prettily turned enough. As has been 
remarked before, epigrams which 
have a personal bistory are by far 
the most interesting. Of these Mr. 
Booth has omitted several which 
were very easy to be found, and 
better in their way than very many 
of his selection. Such as these 
surely deserved a place for every 
Treason :— 
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MISS VASSAL (LADY HOLLAND) AT 
A MASQUERADE, FEB. 27, 1786. 

Imperial nymph ! ill-suited is thy name 

To speak the wonders of that radiant 


frame ; 
Where’er thy sovereign form on earth is 


ity ON 


seen, 
All eyes are Vassals—thou alone a quéen.” 


“oN THE TWO BEAUTIFUL MISS GUNNINGS. 


Sly Cupid, p€rceiving our modern beaux’ 
hearts 

Were proof to the sharpest and best of his 
darts, 

His power to maintain, the young urchin, 
grown cunning, 

Has laid down his Bow, and now conquers 
by Gunning.” 


‘* ERSKINE TO LADY PAYNE. 


(He had complained of feeling wnwell at her 
house.) 


Tis true I am ill, but I need not complain, 
For he never knew pleasure that never 
knew Payne,” 


And in spite of its being anony- 
mous (so far as we know) both as 
to author and subject, we should 
like to add this last to the editor’s 
collection :— 
“ON A PATCH ON A LADY’S FACE 
That artful speck upon her face 
Had been a foil in one less fair ; 
In her it hides a killing grace, 
And she in mercy placed it there.” 

We have not much faith in im- 
promptus, which usually cost their 
authors much time and pains to 
compose ; but we are glad to see 
again one of ‘I'heodore Hook's (who 
really had the gift of making them) 
which, if the circumstances of its 
production are faithfully recorded, 
is one of the very best that was ever 
put into print. He is said to have 
been sitting at the piano, composing 
and singing one of those extempore 
songs in which he adapted a verse 
to the name of each one of the com- 
pany present, when a Mr. Wynter 
entered the room quite unexpect- 
edly. Hook at once started off as 
follows :— 


surveyor of 


whatever he 


“Here comes Mr. Wynter, 
taxes, 

I advise you to give him 
axes ; 

And that, too, without any nonsense or 
flummery, 

For though his name’s Wynter, his actions 


are summary.” 


Of such as are really epigrams in 
the original sense — inscriptions — 
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one of the best in the book, and 
perhaps not so commonly known as 
some others, is that said to be still 
visible at the Duke of Richmond 
Inv, at Goodwood, on the carved 
figure-head (a lion) of Anson’s ship 
the Centurion :— ‘ 

“Stay, traveller, awhile, and view 

I who have travelled moresthan you ; 
Quite round the globe in each degree, 
Anson and I have ploughed the sea ; 
Torrid and frigid zones have passed, 
And, safe ashore arrived at last, 

In ease and dignity appear— 

He in the House of Lords—I here.” 

The collection is not improved by 
the addition of a third class, con- 
taining “ Monumental LEpigrams.” 
If intended as a collection of genn- 
ine epitaphs remarkable for their 
terseness or eccentricity, it is any- 
thing but complete, and the thing 
has been much better done before. 
But io point of fact it is a jumble 
of old tombstone verses, either 
genuine, or which have passed for 
such, with the playful or bitter 
“last words” which wits bave sug- 
gested for their friends or enemies. 
By the side of inscriptions which 
are known to have a local existence, 
we fiod such things as Goldsmith’s 
“Madam Blaize,’ Moore’s lines 
upon Southey, and Punch’s sug- 
gested epitaph on a locomotive en- 
gine—“ Her end was pieces.” The 
classification of epigrams is perhaps 
not very easy; but this kind of 
division into “ Humorous” and 
“ Monumental” is certainly the 
most illogical that ever was at- 
tempted. We wonder under which 
heading the editor woutd have 
classed the following verses, if he 
had happened to meet with them. 
They are an anticipatory dirge for 
Professor Buckland, at that time 
the great popular geologist, from 
the pen of Archbishop Whately. 
We do not know that they have 
been printed, except in the columns 
of a newspaper. 

** Mourn, Ammonites, mourn o’er his 


funeral urn, 
Whose neck* ye must grace no more; 


Gneiss, granite, and slate—he _ settled 
your date, 
And his ye must now deplore. 


Weep, caverns, weep, with  infiltering 
rip, 
Your recesses he'll cease to explore; 
For mineral veins or organic remains, 
No stratum again will he bore. 


His wit shone like Crystal—his know- 
ledge profound 
From Gravel to Granite descended ; 
No, Trap could deceive him, no Slip con- 
found, 
No specimen, true or pretended. 


Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace may rest his bones? 
If we hew him a rocky sepulchre, 
He'll get up and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lies 
around, 
For he’s quite in his element underground, 


If with mattock and spade his body we 


ay 
In the common alluvial soil; 
He’ll start up and snatch those tools 
away 
Of his own geological toil ; 


In a stratum so young the Professor dis- 


dains . 
That embedded should be his organic 
remains. 


Then exposed to the drip of some case- 
hardening spring 
His carcass let stalactite cover; 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us 
bring, 
When duly encrusted all over ; 
There ‘mid mammoths and _ crocodiles, 
high on the shelf, 
Let him stand as a monument raised to 
himself, 


1st Dee, 1820.” 


The reader will find, in this last 
class, four ‘Latin lines which have 
always been a puzzle to curious 
scholars. They are said to be 
found on a stone in Lavenham 
Church, Norfolk— 


* Quod fuit esse quod est 
Quod non fuit esse quod esse 
Esse quod non esse 
Quod est non est erit esse,” 


(We prefer leaving out the commas, 
as we have found the punctuation 
of other passages, whether the 
printer’s or the editor’s of rather a 
hap-hazard character.) There is a 
translation given-—one of several 
which we have seen, perfectly in- 





* The ladies of Dr. Buckland’s family—if not the Professor himself—occasionally 
were necklaces of ammonites, 
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telligible in themselves, but quite 
impossible to be got, by any fair 
grammatical process, out of the 
original Latin. The most plausible 
interpretation suggested—and if 
not the true one, it has, at least, 
the merit of great ingenuity—goes 
upon the supposition that the 
name of the deceased was Toby 

Watt. Then it comes ont some- 

thing like this: “That which was 

Toby Watt, is what Toby Watt was 

not; to be Toby Watt, is not to be 

what Toby Watt is; Toby is not, 
he will be.” It is true that the 

Lavenham epitaph is said to be 

upon one John Wales: but we be- 

lieve it exists elsewhere, with vari- 
ous readings; and it is by no means 
impossible that John Wales’s ‘rela- 
tives borrowed the inscription, ad- 
miring it none the less that it was 
unintelligible. That some such 
play upon words ‘is the key to the 
riddle, seems probable from another 
epitaph in Mr. Booth’s book— 

“Hic jacet Plus, plus non est hic, 

Plus et non plus—quomodo sic? 

Of which the following, said to be 

in St. Benet’s Church, Paul’s Wharf, 

seems to be a free translaticon— 

* Here lies one J/ore, and no more than he; 
One More and no more—how can that be? 
baie one More and no more may well lie here 
But here lies one More, and that’s more than 

one,” 

Such grim puns were not thonglit 

irreverent to the dead by the taste 
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of the day. We are not fond either 
of monumental witticism or monu- 
mental eulogy; if we must needs 
choose a poetical memorial, there is 
one in the book (which really exists 
at Peterborough) whose plain-speak- 
ing strikes our fanty :— 

* Reader, pass on, nor idly waste your time, 

In bad biography, or bitter rhyme; 

What I am now, this cumbrous clay insures, 

And what I was, is no affair of yours.” 

It will be seen that we have been 
unable to compliment the - present 
editor on his selection. Especially 
we regret to see some of the mo- 
dern personalities of ‘ Punch’ copied 
into his pages, They may be ex- 
cused in an ephemeral publication ; 
they are not really malicious—in- 
deed, nothing is more remarkable 
than their general good-humour 
and freedom from bitterness, when 
the temptations of the professional 
joker are considered—and they 
answer the intended purpose of 
raising @ laugh. But in a book 
intended for the drawing-room 
table, as this seems to be, the 
same sense of propriety which has 
excluded some of the wittiest epi- 
grams of former generations on ac- 
count of their grossness, should also . 
have suffered verses of no remark- 
able brilliancy, which describe liv- 
ing and late bishops (whose names 
are supplied in a note) as ‘‘ Soapey ” 
and ‘*Cheesey,” to remain in the 
files of periodical papers, or in the 
memories of their admirers. 











Crinoliniana, 


CRINOLINIANA, 


You ask me, gentle cousin mine, 

To praise the beauty of your eyes; 
And, trust me, they are fair and fine 

As are the stars of Paradise : 
Bright scintillations of the soul 

That stirs my inmost being, sweet, 
Fain would I lay, without control 

My heart and homage at thy feet. 
One thing alone retards the siga— 
Forgive me !—’tis thy Crinoline! 


No devotee of art am I; 

Nor would I wish my_ love to wear 
That scantiest of all drapery, 

That Venus rising fresh and fair, 
From out the warm Algean wave, 

Cast loosely round ber rosy limbs, 
When all the Graces welcome gave, 

And Nereids sang their sportive hymns. 
But there’s some difference, I opine, 
’Twixt diaphane and Crinoline! 


Another Venus once I saw, 
A young Caffrarian from the Cape ; 
And Bond Street swells surveyed with awe 
The vast proportions of her shape. 
Jet-black and woolly was her hair, 
And damson-hued her bounteous lips ; 
But more admired, beyond compare, 
Were two enormous—pillow-slips, 
Yet slenderer was her girth than thine, 
If measured round that Crivoline! 


Ere yet from Leyden’s schools I came, 

At Cupid’s shrine I breathed my vow; 
Vanbruggen’s daughter was my flame, 

A tender, plum», and fondling frow. 
Her solid beauties to enhance, 

Twelve petticoats above she drew; 
Yet sylph-like moved she in the dance, 

Compared my full-blown coz, with you 
There flaunts not on the Nether Rhine, 
So strange a hunch as Crinoline. 


I know that thou art fair and sweet, 
I do believe thee shapely too ; 
For gazing on those fairy feet, 
I think of Cinderella’s shoe, 
Yet learn we from these ancient tales 
That art may cover nature’s flaws, 
For Melusina’s serpent-scales 
Were hid beneath a bower of gauze. 
There’s no depending on the spine 
So thickly swathed in Criuoline 
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Ab, cousin! I have seen thee gaze— 
Aud balf-adored thee for thy look— 

Ono pictured glories, where the blaze 
Of angel-pinions, as they took 

Their upward flight, was deftly drawn 
By Raphuel’s or Correggio’s hand ; 

Soft as the mists that rise at dawn 
The robes of that celestial band. 

But would ao angel seem divine, 

If bolstered out with Crinoline ? 


How can I stoop? How can I kneel? 
How can I worship at thy feet 
When thon art fenced about with steel, 

An Amazon in mail complete! 
I fear not Cupid’s fieriest dart— 

Am willing for thy sake to die ; 
Bat if a splinter chanced to start, 

Why, dearest I might lose an eye! 
Ah, cruel! wherefore bear that mine 
Of danger io thy Crinoline ? 


To whisper to thee were a joy 
More coveted than wealth of kings ; 
Bat ab! what means can I employ 
To baffle those confounded springs ? 
I long to clasp thee to my heart, 
Bat all my longings are in vain ; 
I sit and sigh two yards apart, 
And curse the barriers of thy train. 
My fondest hopes I must resign, 
I can’t get past that Crinoline! 


DcnsHUNNER. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 


PART I.—-CHAPTER I. 


CARLINGFORD is, a8 is well known, 
essentially a quiet place, There is 
no trade in the town, properly so 
called. To be sure, there are two 
or three small counting-houses at 
the other end of George Street, in 
that ambitious pile-called Gresham 
Chambers; but the owners of these 
places of business live, as a general 
rule, in villas, either detached or 
semi-detached, in the Northend, the 
new quarter, which, as everybody 
knows, is a region totally unrepre- 
sented in society. In Carlingford 
proper there is no trade, no manu- 
factures, no anything in particular, 
except very pleasant parties and a 
superior class of people—a very 
superior class of people, indeed, to 
anything one expects to meet with 
in a country town, which is not 
even a county town, nor the seat of 
any particular interest. It is the 
boast of the place that it has no 
articular interest—not even a pub- 
ic school: for no reason in the 
world but because they like it, have 
s0 many nice people collected to- 
gether in those pretty houses in 
Grange Lane—which is, of course, 
a very much higher tribute to the 
town than if any special induce- 
ment had led them there. But in 
every community some centre of 
life is necessary. This point round 
which everything circles, is, in 
Carlingford, found in the clergy. 
They are the administrators of the 
commonwealth, the only people who 
have defined and compulsory duties 
to give a sharp outline to life. 
Somehow this touch of necessity 
and business seems needful even 
in the most refined society: a man 
who is obliged to be somewhere at 
a certain hour, to do something at 
a certain time, and whose public 
duties are not volunteer proceed- 
ings, but indispensable work, has a 
certain position of command among 
a leisurely and unoccupied commu- 





nity, not to say that it is a public 
boon to have some one whom every- 
body knows and can talk of. The 
minister in Salem Chapel was every- 
thing to his little world. That re- 
spectable connection would not 
have hang together half so closely 
but for this perpetual subject of 
discussion, criticism, and patronage ; 
and, to compare great things with 
small, society in Carlingford recog- 
nised in some degree tlhe same 
buman want. An enterprising or 
non-enterprising rector made all the 
difference in the world in Grange 
Lane; and in the absence of a 
rector that counted for anything 
(and poor Mr. Proctor was of no 
earthly use, as everybody knows), 
it followed, as a natural conse- 
quence, that a great deal of the in- 
terest and influence of the position 
fell into the hands of the curate of 
St. Roque’s. 

But that position was one full off 
difficulties, as any one acquainted 
with the real state of affairs must 
see in a moment. Mr. Wentworth’s 
circumstances were, on the whole, 
as delicate and critical as can be 
imagined, both as_ respected his 
standing in Carlingford and _ the 
place he held in his own family— 
not to speak of certain ofher per- 
sonal matters which were still more 
troublesome and vexatious. These 
last, of course, were of his own bring- 
ing on; for if a young man chooses 
to fall in love when he has next to 
nothing to live upon, trouble is sure 
to follow. He had quite enough on 
his hands otherwise without that 
crowning complication. When Mr. 
Wentworth first came to Carling- 
ford, it was in the days of Mr. Bury, 
the Evangelical rector—his last 
days, when he had no longer his 
old vigour, and was very glad of 
“ assistance,’ as he said in his pub- 
lic and parish work. Mr. Bury had 
a friendship of old standing with 
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the Miss Wentworths of Skelmers- 
dale, Mr. Francis Wentworth’s aunts; 
and it was a lone time before the 
o!d reetor’s eyes were opened to the 


astounding fact, that the nephew of 


these precious and ‘chosen women 
held “views” of the most danger- 
ous complexion, and indeed was as 
near Rome as a strong and lofty 
conviction of the really superior 
catholicity of the Anglican Ohurch 
would permit him to be. Before 
he fonnd this out, Mr. Bary, who 
had unlimited confidence in preach- 
ing, and improving talk, had dene 
all he could to get the young man 
to “ work,” as the good rector called 
it, and had voluntarily placed all 
that difficult district about the canal 
under the charge of the curate of 
St. Rogue’s. It is said that the 
horror with which, after having 
just writtten to Miss Leonora Went- 
worth to inform her what “a great 
work” his your riend was doing 
among the bargemen, Mr. Bary was 
seized upon entering St. Roque’s it- 
self for the first time after the con- 
secration, .w! 
had arranged everything his own 
way, had a very bad effect on his 


health, and hastened his end. And 
it is indeed that he died soon 
after, before he had time to issue 
the interdict | ntended against 


Mr. Wentworth’s further exertions 
in the parish of Carlingford. Then 
> 


ame Mr. Proctor, who came into 
the town as if he had dropped from 
the skies, and knew no more about 
managing a parish than a baby; 


snd under his exceptional incum- 
bency Mr. Wentworth became more 
than ever necessary to the peace of 
the community. Now a new régime 
had been inaugurated. Mr. Morgan, 
& man whom Miss Wodehouse de- 
scribed as “in the prime of life,” 


the young priest, 


had just come into possession. The 
new rector was making a great stir 
all about him, as was natura! to a 
new man; and it seemed, on the 
whole, a highly doubtful business 
whether he and Mr. Wentworth 
would find Carlingford big enough to 
hold them both. 

“ We could not have expected to 
begin quite without difficulties,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, as she and her 
husband discussed the question in 
the drawing-room of the rectory. 
It was a pretty drawing-room, 
though Mr. Proctor’s taste was not 
quite in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the new incumbent's wife: 
however, as the furniture was all 
new, and as the former rector had 
no further need for it, it was, of 
course, much the best and most 
economical arrangement to take it 
as it stood—though the bouquets 
on the carpet were a_ grievance 
which nothing but her high Chris- 
tian principles could have carried 
Mrs. Morgan through. She looked 
round as she spoke, and gave an 
almost imperceptible shake of her 
head: she, too, had ‘her share of 
disagreeables. “It would not look 
like Christ’s work, dear,” said the 
clergyman’s wife, “if we had it all 
our own way.’ 

“ My dear, I hope.I am actuated 
by higher motives than a desire to 
have it all my own way,” said the 
rector. “ I always elt sore’ that 
Proctor would make a mess of any 
parish he took in hand, bat I did 
not imagine he would have left it 
to anybody who pleased to work it. 
You may imagine what my feel- 
ings pvere to-day when I came 
upon a kind of impromptu chapel 
in that wretched district near the 
canal, I thought it a Little Bethel, 
you know, of course; but, in- 
stead of that, I find young Went- 


newly married, with a wife also in 

the = ie of life, who had waited worth goes there Wednesdays and 
for him ten years, and all that time Fridays to do duty, and that there 
had been under training for her is serviee on Sunday evening, and 
future duaties—two fresh, new, I can’t tell what besides. It may 
active, cle y intellects, en- be done from a gvod motive—but 
tirely oper the affairs of the such a disregard of all constituted 
town, and intent upon general refor- authority,” said the rector, with 
mation, and ! management— involuntary vehemence, “can ne- 
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ver, in my opinion, be attended by 
good results.” 

“ Mr. Wentworth, did you say?” 
said Mrs. Morgan, upon whose fe- 
male soul the Perpetual Curate’s 
good looks and good manners had 
not been without a certain soften- 
ing effect. “I am so sorry. I 
don’t wonder you are vexed; bat 
don’t you think there must be some 
mistake, William? Mr. Wentworth 
is so gentlemanly and nice—and 
of very good family, too. I don’t 
think he would choose to set him- 
self in opposition to the rector, I 
think there must be some mis- 
take.” 

“It’s a very aggravating mistake, 
at all events,” said Mr. Morgan, 
rising and going to the window. It 
was, as we have said, a very pretty 
drawing-room, and the windows 
opened upon as pretty a bit of 
lawn as you could see, with one 
handsome cedar sweeping its dark 
branches majestically over delicious 
greensward ; but some people did 
think it was too near George Street 
and the railway. Just at that mo- 
ment a puff of delicate white va- 
pour appeared over the wall, and a 
sudden express-train, just released 
from the cover of the station, 
sprang with a snort and bound 
across the rector’s view, very im- 
perfectly veiled by the lime-trees, 
which were thin in their foliage as 
yet. Mr. Morgan groaned and re- 
treated—out of his first exaltation 
he had descended all at once, as 
people will do after building all 
their hopes upon one grand event, 
into great depression and vexation, 
when he found that, after all, this 
event did not change the face of 
existence, but indeed brought new 
proofs of mortality in the shape of 
special annoyances belonging to 
itself in its train. “On the whole,” 
said the rector, who was subject 
to fits of disgust with things in 
general, “‘I am tempted to think 
it was a mistake coming to Carling- 
ford. the drawbacks quite over- 
balance the advantages. I did 
hesitate, I remember—it must have 
been my better angel; that is, my 
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dear,” he continued,  recollecting 
himself,” I would have hesitated had 
it not been for you.” 

Here there ensued a little pause. 
Mrs, Morgan was not so young as 
she had been ten years ago, all 
which time she had waited patient- 
ly for the Fellow of All-Souls, and 
naturally these ten years and the 
patience hud not improved her 
looks. There was a redness on her 
countenance nowadays which was 
not exactly bloom; and it stretched 
across her cheeks, and over the 
point of her nose, as she was pain- 
fully aware, poor lady. She was 
silent when she heard this, wonder- 
ing with a passing pang whether 
he was sorry ? But being a 
thoroughly sensible woman, and 
above indulging in those little ap- 
peals by which foolish ones confuse 
the calm of matrimonial _friend- 
ship, she did not express the mo- 
mentary feeling. ‘ Yes, William,” 
she suid, sympathetically, casting 
her eyes again on the objectionable 
carpet, and feeling that there were 
drawbacks even to her happiness 
as the wife of the rector of Carling- 
ford; “but I suppose every place 
has its disadvantages; and then 
there is such good society; and a 
town like this is the very place for 
your talents; and when affairs are 
in your own hands - 

“Tt is very. easy talking,” said 
the vexed rector. ‘“ Society and 
everybody would turn upon me 
if I interfered with Wentworth— 
there’s the vexation. The fellow 
goes about it as if he had a right. 
Why, there’s a Provident Society 
and all sorts of things going on, 





exactly as if it were his own parish. * 


What led me to the place was see- 
ing some ladies in grey cloaks— 
exactly such frights as you used to 
make yourself, my dear—flickering 
about. He has got upa sisterhood, 
I have no doubt; and to find all 
this in full operation in one’s own 
parish, without so much as being 
informed of it! and you know I 
don’t approve of  sisterlioods— 
never did; they are founded on a 
mistake.” 
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“Yes, dear. I know I gave up 
as soon as I knew your views on 
that subject,” said Mrs. Morgan. “I 
daresay so will the ladies here. 
Who were they? Did you speak to 
them? or perhaps they belonged to 
St. Roque’s.” 

“‘ Nobody belongs to St. Roque’s,” 
said the rector, contemptaouslr—* it 
bas not even a district. They were 
the two Miss Wodehonses,” 

Mrs. Morgan was moved to utter 
a little cry. ‘ And their father is 
churchwarden!” said the indignant 
woman. “Really, William, this is 
too much—without even consulting 
you! But it is easy to see how 
that comes about. Lucy Wode- 
house and young Wentworth are 
; well, I don’t know if they 
are engaged—but they are always 
together, walking and talking, and 
consulting with each other, and so 
forth—a great deal more than I 
could approve of; but that poor 
elder sister, you know, has no autho- 
rity—nor indeed any experience, poor 
thing,” said the rector’s wife: “ that’s 
how it is, no doubt.” 

“ Engaged!” said the rector. 
He gave a kindly glance at his wife, 
and melted alittle. “ Engaged, are 
they? Poor little thing! I hope 
she'll be as good as you have been, 
my dear; but a young man may be 
in love without interfering with 
another man’s parish. I can’t for- 
give that,” said Mr. Morgan, recover- 
ing himself; “ he must be taught to 
know better; and it is very hard 
upon a clergyman,” continued the 
spiritual ruler of Carlingford, “ that 
he cannot move in a matter like 
this without incurring a storm of 
godless criticism. If I were send- 
ing Wentworth out of my parish, I 
shouldn’t wonder if the * Times’ had 
an article upon it, denouncing me as 
an indolent priest and bigot, that 
would neither work myself nor let 
my betters work; that’s how these 
fellows talk.” 

“ But nobody could say such 
things of you,” said Mrs. Morgan, 
firing up. 

“Of me? they’d say them of St. 
Paul, if he had ever been in the cir- 
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cumstances,” said the rector; “and 
I should just like to know what he 
would have done in a parish like 
this, with the Dissenters on one 
side, and a Perpetual Curate without 
a district meddling on the other. 
Ah, my dear,” continued Mr. Mor- 
gan, “I daresay they had their trou- 
bles in these days; but facing a gov- 
ernor or so now and then, or even 
passing a night in the stocks, is a very 
different thing from a showing-up 
in the ‘Times, not to speak of 
the complications of duty. Let us go 
out and call at Folgate’s, and see 
whether he thinks anything can be 
done to the church.” 

“Dear, you wouldn’t mind the 
‘Times’ if it were your duty?” 
said the rector’s wife, getting up 
promptly to prepare for the walk. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mr. 
Morgar, not without a thrill of im- 
portance; “nor the stake,” he add- 
ed, with a little laugh, for he was 
not without a sense of humour; and 
the two went out to the architect's 
to ascertain the result of his cogita- 
tions over the church. They passed 
that sacred edifice in their way, and 
went in to gaze at it with a disgust 
which only an unhappy priest of 
high culture and «sthetic tastes, 
doomed to officiate in a_build- 
ing of the eighteenth century, of 
the churchwarden period of archi- 
tecture, could fully enter into. 

“ Eugh !” said Mr. Morgan, look- 
ing round upon the high pews and 
stifling galleries with an expressive 
contraction of his features—his wife 
looked on sympathetic ; and it was 
at this unlucky moment that the 
subject of their late conference 
made his appearance cheerfully from 
behind the ugly pulpit, in close con- 
ference with Mr. Folgate. The 
pulpit was a three-storeyed mass, 
with the reading-desk and the clerk’s 
desk beneath—a terrible eyesore to 
the rector and his wife. 

“T can fancy the expediency of 
keeping the place in repair,” said 
the curate of St. Roque’s, happy in 
the consciousness of possessing @& 
church which, though not old, had 
been built by Gilbert Scott, and 
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cheerfully uncunscious of the pre- 
sence of listeners; “ but to beautity 
a wretched old barn like this is 
beyond the imagination of man. 
Money can’t do everything,” said 
the heedless young man, as he came 
lounging down the middle aisle, 
tapping contemptuously with his 
cane upon the high pew-doors. ‘I 
wonder where the people expected 
to go to who built Carlingford 
Church? Curious,” continued the 
young Anglican, stopping in mid 
career, “ to think of bestowing con- 
secration upon anything so hideous. 
What a pass the world must have 
come to, Folgate, when this erec- 
tion was counted worthy to be the 
house of God! After all, perhaps 
it is wrong to feel so strongly about 
it. The walls are consecrated, though 
they are ugly; we can’t revoke the 
blessing. But no wonder it was ar 
unchristian age.’ 
. ** We have our treasure in earthen 
vessels,” said Mr. Morgan, sorhewhat 
sternly, from where he stood, under 
shelter of the heavy gallery. Mr. 
Wentworth was shortsighted, like 
most people nowadays. He put up 
his glass hastily, and then hurried 
forward, perhaps just a little abash- 
ed. When he had made his saluta- 
tions, however, he returned undis- 
mnayed to the charge. 

“T's a great pity you have not 
something better to work upon,” 
said the dauntless curate; “but it 
is difficult to conceive what can be 
done with such an unhallowed type 
ot construction. I was just saying to 
Volgate ‘a 

- There is a great deal of cant 
abroad on this subject,’ said Mr. 


CHAPT 


Meanwhile Mr. Wentworth, with- 
out much thought of his sins, went 
down George Street, meaning to 
turn off at the first narrow turning 
which Jed down behind the shops 
and traflic, behind the comfort and 
beauty of the little town, to that 
inevitable laud of shadow which 
always Cogs the sunshine. Carling- 
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Morgan, interrupting the young 
oracle. “TI like good architecture, 
- I don’t relish attributing moral 

ialities to bricks and mortar. The 
hallowing influence ought to be 

ithin. Mr. Folgate, we were going 
- call at your office. Have you 
thought of the little suggestions I 
ventured to make? Oh, the draw- 
ings are here. Mr, Wentworth does 
not approve of them, I suppose ?” 
said the rector, turning sternly round 
upon the unlucky curate of St. 
Roque’s, 

“TIT can only say I sympathise 
with you profoundly,” said younys 
Wentworth, with great seriousness, 
“Such a terrible church must be a 
great trial, I wish I had any ad- 
vice worth offering; but it is my 
hour for a short service down at 
the canal, an van’t keep my poor 
bargees waiting. Good morning. 
; hope you'll come and give us your 

ountenance, Mrs. Morgan. There’s 
no end of want and trouble at 
Wharfside.” 

“ Is Mr. Wentworth aware, I won- 
der, that Wharfside is in the parish 
of Carlingford?” said the rector, 
with involuntary severity, as the 
young priest withdrew calmly t gO 
to his “duty.” Mr. Folgate, who 
supposed himself to be address ok 
smiled, and said, ** Oh yes, of course, 

drawings, to which 
i ‘leriecal pair before him lent 
a disturbed attention. They were 
both in a high state of indignation 
by this time. It seemed ine sn 

b! something should be done 
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ford proper knew little about it, 
except that it increased the poor- 
rates, and now and then produced a 
The mi ster of Salem Chapel 

a state of complete ignorance 
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there about thirty y avo. It 
vas office to | xp cted of that 
much-preaching man; but what was 
a great deal more raordinary, was 
to find le now 
in Carlingtord 
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the poor and 
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thing, to be sure, the Canticles in 
the evening service could always 
be sung when Lucy’s sweet clear 
voice was there to lead the uncer- 
tain melody; and it was good to 
see her singing the ‘ Magnificat’ 
with that serious sweet face, “ full 
of grace,” like Mary’s own. Think- 
ing of that, Mr. Wentworth made 
his way without any further hesi- 
tation to the green door over which 
hung the apple-blossoms,  totaily 
untroubled in his mind as to what 
the reverend pair were thinking 
whom he had left behind him in 
the ugly chureh; and unconscious 
that his impromptu chapel at 
Wharfside, with its little carved 
reading-desk, and the table behind, 
contrived so as to look suspiciously 
like an altar, was a thorn in any- 
body’s side. Had his mind 
in a fit condition at that moment 
to cogitate trouble, his thoughts 
would have travelled in a_ totally 
different direction, but in the mean 
time Mr. Wentworth was very well 
able to put aside his perplexities, 
The green door opened just as he 
reached it, and Lucy and her elder 
sister came out in those grey cloaks 
which the rector had slandered. 
They were just g 

to the 


been 


service, al course they 
were surprised t Mr. Went- 
worth, who did not knock at that 
green door more than a dozen times 
in a week, on the average. The 
curate walked between the sisters 
on their way towards their favourite 
“district.” Such a position could 
scarcely have been otherwise than 
agreeable to any young man. Dear 
old Miss Wodehouse was the gen- 
tlest of chaperones. Old Miss Wode- 
house people called her, not know- 
ing why—perhaps because that ad- 
jective was sweeter than the harsh 
one of middle age which belonged 


fo] 
to her; 


see 


and then there was such a 
lifference between her and Lucy, 
uucy Was twenty, and in her sweetest 

Many people thought with 
Wentworth that there were not 
her two such eyes in Oarlingford. 
that they were brilliant or 
penetrating, bit as blue as heaven, 


bloom. 
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and as serene and pure. So many 
persons thought, and the perpetual 
curate among them. The grey 
cloak fell in pretty folds around 
that light elastic figure, and there 
was not an old woman in the town 
so tender, so helpful, so handy as 
Lucy where trouble was, as all the 
poor people knew. So the three 
went down Prickett’s Lane, which 
leads from George Street towards 
the canal—not a pleasant part of 
the town, by any means; and if 
Mr. Wentworth was conscious of a 
certain haze of sunshine all round 
and about him, gliding over the 
poor pavemert, and here and there 
transfiguring some baby bystander 
gazing open-mouth at the pretty 
lady, could any reasonable man be 
surprised ? 

“I hope your aunts were quite 
well, Mr. Wentworth, when you 
heard from them last,’ said Miss 
Wodehouse, “and all your people 
at home. In such a small family 
as ours, we should go out of our 
wits if we did not hear every day, 
but I suppose it is different where 
there are so many. Lucy, when she 
goes from home,” said the tender 
elder sister, glancing at her with a 
half-maternal admiration—“ and she 
might always be visiting about if she 
liked—writes to me every day.” 

“JT have nobody who cares for 
me enough to write every week,” 
said the curate, with a look which 
was for Lucy’s benefit, “I am not 
so lucky as you. My aunts are 
quite well, Miss Wodehouse, and 
they think I had better go up to 
town in May for the meetings,” 
added Mr. Wentworth, with a pass- 
ing laugh; “and the rest of my 
people are very indignant that I am 
not of their way of thinking. There 
is Tom Burrows on the other side of 
the street; he is trying to catch your 
eye,” said the curate, turning round 
upon Lucy; for the young man had 
come to such a pass that he could not 
address her in an ordinary and pro- 
per way like other people, but, be- 
cause he dared not yet call her by 
her Christian name as if she be- 
longed to him, had a strange rude 


way of indicating when he was 
speaking to her, by emphasis and 
action. It was singularly different 
from his usual good-breeding; but 
Lucy somehow rather liked it than 
otherwise. ‘He is not going to 
church for the sake of the service. 
He is going to please you. He has 
never forgotten what you did for 
that little boy of his; and, indeed, 
if’ you continue to go on so,” said 
Mr. Wentworth, lowering his voice, 
and more than ever bending his tall 
head to one side, “I shall have to 
put a stop to it somehow, for I am 
not prepared, whatever people say, to 
go in at once for public worship of 
the saints.” 

*“T am going in here to call,” 
said Lucy. She looked up very 
innocently in the curate’s face. “I 
promised the poor sick woman in 
the back-room to see her every day, 
and I could not get out any sooner. 
I daresay I shall be at the school- 
room before you begin. Good-bye 
just now,” said the young Sister of 
Mercy. She went off all at once on 
this provoking but unexceptionable 
errand, looking with calm _ eyes 
upon the dismay which overspread 
the expressive countenance of her 
spiritual guide, Mr. Wentworth 
stood looking after her for a mo- 
ment, stunned by the unexpected 
movement. When he went on, 
truth compels us to own that a 
thrill of disgust had taken the place 
of that vague general sense of beati- 
tude which threw beauty even upon 
Prickett’s Lane. The curate gave 
but a sulky nod to the salutation 
of Tom Burrows, and walked on in 
a savage mood by the side of Miss 
Wodehouse, around whom no nimbus 
of ideal glory hovered. 

“Tam always afraid of its being 
too much for her, Mr. Wentworth,” 
said the anxious elder ‘sister; ‘it 
upsets me directly; but then I 
never was like Lucy—I can’t tell 
where all you young people have 
learned it; we never used to be 
tanght so in my day; and though 
I am twice as old as she is, I know 
I am not half so much good in the 
world,” said the kind soul, with 
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a gentle sigh. “I should like to 
see you in a parish of your own, 
where you would have it all your 
own way. I hope Mr. Morgan 
won’t be meddling when he comes 
to have time for everything. I 
should almost think he would— 
though it seems unkind to say it— 
by his face.” 

“T am doing nothing more than 
my duty,” said the Perpetaal Curate, 
in morose tones. ‘“ This district 
was given into my hands by the 
late rector. Mr. Morgan’s face does 
not matter to me.” 

“ But I should like to see you in 
a parish of your own,” said Miss 
Wodehouse, meaning to please him. 
“You know papa always says so. 
St. Roque’s is very nice, but a 

“If you wish me out of the 
way, Miss Wodehouse, I am sorry 
to say you are not likely to be gra- 
tified,” said the curate, “fur I 
have no more expectation of any 
preferment than you have. Sach 
chances don’t come in everybody’s 
way.” 

“ Bat I thought your aunts, Mr. 
Wentworth ” said poor Miss 
Wodehouse, who unluckily did not 
always know when to stop. 

“ My aunts don’t approve of my 
principles,” answered Mr. Went- 
worth, who had his own reasons 
for speaking with a little asperity. 
“‘They are more likely to have me 
denounced at Exeter Hall. I will 
join you immediately. I must 
speak to these men across the 
street ;” and the curate accordingly 
walked into a knot of loungers 
opposite, with a decision of manner 
which Lucy’s desertion had helped 
him to. Miss Wodehouse, thus 
left alone, went on with lingering 
and somewhat doubtful steps. She 
was not used to beirg in “ the dis- 
trict” by herself. It disturbed her 
mild, middle-aged habits to be left 
straying about here alone among all 
these poor people, whom she looked 
at half wistfully, half alarmed, feel- 
ing for them in her kind heart, but 
not at all knowing how to get at 
them as the young people did. 
The unruly children and gossiping 
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mothers at the poor doors discom- 
posed her sadly, and she was not 
near so sure that her grey cloak de- 
fended her from all rudeness as she 
pretended to be when assenting to 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Wentworth 
and Lucy. She made tremulous 
haste to get out of this scene, which 
she was not adapted for, to the 
shelter of the schoolroom, where, at 
least, she would be safe. % We 
never were taught so in my day,” 
she said to herself, with an unex- 
pressed wonder, which was right? 
but when she had reached that 
haven of shelter, was seized with a 
little panic for Lucy, and went out 
again and watched for her at the 
corner of the street, feeling very 
uncomfortable. It was.a great re- 
lief to see her young sister coming 
down alert and bright even before 
she was joined by Mr. Wentworth, 
who had carried his point with the 
men he had been talking to. To 
see them coming down together, 
smiling to all those people at the 
doors who disturbed the gentle 
mind of Miss Wodehouse with 
mingled sentiments of sympathy 
and repulsion, bestowing nods of 
greeting here and there, pausirg 
even to say a word to a few favour- 
ed clients, was a wonderful sight 
to the timid maiden lady at the 
corner of the street. Twenty years 
ago some such companion might 
have been by Miss Wodehouse’s 
side, but never among: the poor 
people in Prickett’s Lane. Even 
with Lucy before her, she did not 
understand it. As the two came 
towards her, other thoughts united 
with these in her kind soul, “I 
wonder whether anything will ever 
come of it?” she said to herself, 
and with that wandered into anxi- 
ous reflections what this difference 
could be between Mr. Wentworth 
and his aunts; which cogitations, 


indeed, occupied her till the service 
began, and perhaps disturbed her 
due appreciation of it; for if Lucy 
and Mr. Wentworth got attached, as 
seemed likely, and Mr. Wentworth 
did not get a living, what was to 
come of it? 


The thought made 











this tender-hearted spectator sigh: 
perhaps she had some expe rience of 
her own to enlighten her on such 
a point. At least it troubled, with 
sympathetic human cares, the genfle 
soul which had lost the confidence 
of youth. 

As for the two most immediately 
concerned, they thought nothing at 
all about aunts or livings. Whether 
it is the divine influence of youth, 
or whether the vague unacknow- 
ledged love which makes two 
people happy in each otlicr’s pre- 
sence carries with it a certain in- 
syiration, this at least is certain, 
that there is an absolute warmth 
of devotion arrived at in = such 
moments, which many a soul, no 
Jonger happy, would give all the 
world to reach. Such crowds and 
heaps of blessings fali to these 


young souls ! They said their 
rayers with all their hearts, not 
. J 


aware of deriving anything of that 
profound sweet trust and happiness 
from each other, but expanding 
over all the rude but reverent wor- 
lippers around them, with an un- 
limited faith in their improvement, 
almost in their perfection, This 
was what the wonderirg looker- 
on, scarcely ab.e to keep her anxie- 
ties out of her prayers, could 
nos understand, baving forgotten, 
thoagh she did not think so, the 
exaltation of that time of youth, as 
people do. She thought it all 
their goodness that they were able 
to put away their own thoughts; 
she did not know it was in the 
very nature of those unexpressed 
emotions to add the confidence of 
liappiness to their prayers. 

And after a while they all sepa- 
rated and went away back into the 
world and the everyday hours. Young 
Wentworth and Lucy had not said 
a syllable to each other, except 
about the people in “the district,” 
aud the Provident Society; and 
how that sober and laudable conver- 
sation could be ealled love-making, 
it would be difficult for the, most 
ardent imagination to conceive. 
He was to dine with them that 
ev.ning; so it was for but a very 
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brief time that they parted when 


thé Perpetual Curate left the ladies 


at the green door, and went away 
to his room to attend to some other 
‘ 1 } } le 
ies, before he arrayed himself 





for the evening. As for the si ters, 
they went in quite comfort “et 
} 1 ae as bef, ss 
had their cup of tea befor 
r. ie was 

° | ” - 
Manager mdaoors as Wel as Out 


Gw 


ey dressed for dinn 


ua great deal more 
than Miss Wodehouse in e very prac- 
ticul matter. It was she who was 


responsible for the dinner, and had 


i ‘9 
all the cares of the house upon her 
head, N twithstanding, the elder 


sister took up her prerogative as 
they sat together in two very cosy 
easy-chairs, in a little room which 
with both their bed- 


col municated 
ambers upstairs—a very cosy little 


odd roum, not a dressing-room nor 
} “= “yer 3,2 
a boudolr, bub someting between 


the two, where the sisters had their 
prive ite talks upon oceasion, and 
which was consecraied by many @ 
libation of fragrant tea. 

“ Lucy, my dear,” said Miss Wode- 
house, whose gentle forehead was 
puckered with care, “I want to 
speak to you. I have not been able 
1 you out of my mind since 
[r. Wentworth at the 


green door.” 

“ Was there any need for getting 
me out of your inind 2” said smil- 
ing Lucy...“ I was a safe enough 
inmate, surely. I wonder how often 


I am out of your mind, Mary dear, 
night or ¢ 

* That is true enough,” said Mis 
Wodehouse ; “but yeu know that 
is not what I meant either. Lucy, 
are you guite sure you're going on 
just as you ougut—— 

Here she made a troubled pause, 
and looked in the laughing face 
oppos ite, intent upon her, with its 
startled eyes. * What have I done?” 
cried the younger —- Miss Wode- 
house shook her head with a great 
deal of seriousness. 

“It always begins with laugh- 
ing,” said the experienced woman ; 
“bat if it ends without tears, it 
will be something new to me. It’s 
about Mr. Wentworth, Lucy. You're 
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as the other side 


that were qu ned about their 
intentions,” she id. “Am I do- 
ing anything : ¢ Mr. Went- 
worth is the-curate of St. Roque’s, 
and I am one of the district visit- 
crs, and we can’t help seeing a 
great deal of es ofher so long as 


this work g¢ on et Whartside. 
Yon wouldn’t to stop a great 
work because we are obliged to 
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see a good deal of—of one par- 
ticular person?’ said Lucy, with 
youthful virtue, looking in her 
ister’s fae which tone and 


SIS 
look Miss Wo 


faitered, as t 


ouse immediately 


culprit knew she 








must, 
~— ‘ie 
“* No—ol » be sure not, 
s2 of i tf 
said the itor. “ When 
: at 2 ] aes 
you a t i, 2 4 t KNOW now to 
l¢ 
answer you. it must be right, 1 
suppose. I quite sure it is 
wonderful . to e snch young crea- 
tures as you, a d how you can tell 
F ' a tect Se P2534 
Vay to t &€v0ue 1b. Dut 
things did not use to be so in my 
young aays. 4 care 1} have 
, } £2 Ouny om > — 
agone such thing cwenty y rs ago 
. . ? ? a 
—not in Carlingford, Lucy,” said 





f y bs ; dea 
Miss Wodehouse; and, dear, I 
think you oug » be a little care- 
7 © tT | ” 
fal, fur poor Mr. Wentworth’s sake. 

‘ 


‘I don’t think Mr. Wentworth is 


r danger,” said Lucy, 


putting down her cup, with a slight 
curve at the corners of her pretty 
mouth—“ and it is quite time for 
you to begin dressing. You know 
you don’t like to be hurried, dear ;” 
with which I ech the young house- 
keeper got up from her easy-chair, 
gave her sister a kiss as she passed, 


and went away, 


her tvilette. P 


singing sofily, to 


rhaps there was a 
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little flatter in Lucy’s heart as she 
bound it round with her favourite 
blue ribbons. Perhaps it was this 
that gave a certain startled gleam 
to her blue eyes, made even 
father remark when she 
down-stairs— to me 
f this child were growing rather 
pretty, Molly, eh? I don’t know 
what other people think,” said Mr. 
Wodchouse—and perhaps Mr. Went- 
worth, who was jyst being ushered 
into the drawing-room at the mo- 
ent, heard the speech, for he, too, 
wked as if he had never found it 
out before. Luckily there was a 
party, and no opportunity for sen- 
timent. The party was in honour 
of the rector and his wife; and 
Mr. Wentworth could not but be 
conscious before the evening was 
over that he had done something 
to lose the favour of his clerical 
brother. There was a good deul of 
Church talk, as was natural, at the 
churchwarden’s table, where three 
clergymen were dining—for Mr, 
Morgan’s curate was there as well; 
and the curate of St. Roque’s, who 


and 
them 
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went 
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was slightly hot-tempered, could 
not help feeling himself disap- 
proved of; Jt was not, on the 


whole, a satisfactory evening. Mr. 
Morgan talked rather big, when 


the Jadies went away, of his plans 


for the reformation of Carlingford. 
He went into statistics about the 
poor, and the number of people 


who attended no church, without 


taking any notice of that “great 
work” which Mr. Wentworth knew 
to be going on at Whartfside. The 


rector even talked of Wharfside, 
and of the necessity of exertion 
on behalf of that wretched district, 
with a studious unconsciousness of 
Mr. Wentworth; and all but de- 
clined to receive better information 
when Mr. Wodehouse profiered it. 
Matters were scurcely better in the 
drawing-room, where Lucy was en- 
tertaining everybody, and had no 
leisure for the Perpetual Curate. 
He took his hat with a gloomy 


sentiment of satisfaction when it 


wus time to go away; but when 
the green door was closed behind 
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him, Mr. Wentworth, with his first 
step into the dewy: . darkness, 
plunged headlong into a sea of 
thought. He had to walk down the 
whole length of Grange Lane to 
his lodgings, which was in the last 
house of the row, a smal) house in 
a small garden, where Mrs. Had- 
win, the widow of a whilom curate, 
was permitted by public opinion, 
on the score of her own unexcep- 
tionable propriety,* to receive a 
lodger without loss of position 
thereby. It was moonlight, or ra- 
ther it ought to have been moon- 
light, and no lamps were - lighted 
in Grange Lane, according to the 
economical regulations of COarling- 
ford; and as Mr. Wentworth pur- 
sued his way down the dark line 
of garden-walls, in the face of a 
sudden April shower which hap- 
pened to be falling, he had full 


scope and opportunity fur his 
thoughts. 
These thoughts were not the 


most agreeable in the world. In 
the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that for nearly a year past 
Mr. Wentworth had had things his 
own way in Carlingford. He had 
been more than rector, he had been 
“archdeacon, or rather bishop, in Mr. 
Proctor’s time; for that good man 
was humble, and thankful for the 
advice and assistance of his young 
brother, who knew so much better 
than he did. Now, to be looked 
upon as an unauthorised workman, 


a kind of meddling, Dissenter- 
ish, missionising individual, was 


rather hard upon the young man. 
And then he thought of his aunts. 
The connection, imperceptible to 
an ignorant observer, which existed 
between the Miss Wentworths and 
Mr. Morgan, and Lucy, and many 
other matters interesting to their 
nephew, was a sufficiently real con- 
nection when you came to know it. 
That parish of his own which Miss 
Wodehouse had wished him—which 
would free the young clergyman 
from all trammels so far as his 
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work was concerned, and would en- 
able him to marry, and do every- 
thing for him—it was in the power 
of the Miss Wentworths to bestow ; 


“but they were Evangelical women, 


very public-spirited, and thinking 
nothing of their nephew in com- 
parison with their duty; and he 
was at that time of life, and of that 
disposition, which, for fear of being 
supposed to wish to deceive them, 
would rather exaggerate and ‘make’ 
a display of the difference of bis 
own views. Not for freedom, not 
for Lucy, would the Perpetual Cur- 
ate temporise and manage the mat- 
ter; so the fact was that ke stood 
at the present moment in a very 
perilous predicament. Bat for this 


family living, which was, with their 


mother’s property, in the hands 
of her co-heiresses, the three Miss 
Wentworths, young Frank Went- 
worth had not a chance of prefer- 
ment in the world; for the respect- 
able Squire his fatber had indulged 
in three wives and three families, 
and such a regiment of sons that 
all his influence had been fully 
taxed to provide for them. Gerald, 
the clergyman of the first lot, held 
the family living—not a very large 
one—which belonged to the Went- 
worths; and Frank, who was of 
the second, had been educated ex- 
pressly with an eye to Skelmersdale, 
which belonged to his aunts. How 
he came at the end to differ so 
completely from these excellent 
ladies in his religious views is not 
our business just at present; but 
in the mean time matters were in 
a very critical position, The old 
incumbent of Skelmersdale was 
eighty, and had been ill all winter; 
and if the Miss Wentworths were 
not satisfied somehow, it was all 
over with their nephew’s hopes. 

Such were the thoughts that oc- 
eupied his mind as he walked down 
Grange Lane in the dark, past the 
tedious, ‘unsympathetic line: of gar- 
den-walls, with the rain in his face. 
The evening’s entertainment had 





* She was a daughter of old Sir Jasper Shelton, a poor family, but very respect- 


able, and connected with the Westerns. 
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stirred up a great many dormant 
sentiments. His influences in Oar- 
lingford had been ignored by this 
npew-comer, who evidently thought 
he could do what he liked without 
paying any attention to the curate of 
St. Roque’s; and, what was a great 
deal worse, he had found Lucy un- 
approachable, and had realised, if 
not for the first time, still with 
more distinctness than ever before, 
that she did not belong to him, 
and that he had no more right than 
any other acquaintance to mono- 
polise her society. This last disco- 
very was bitter’to the young man 
—it was this that made him set his 
face to the rain, and his teeth, as 
if that could do any good. He 
had been happy in her mere so0- 
ciety to-day, without entering in- 
to any of the terrible prelimina- 
ries of a closer connection. But 
now that was over. She did not 
belong to him, and he could not 
bear the thought. And how was 
she ever to belong to him? Not, 
certainly, if he was to be a Per- 
petual Curate of St. Roque’s, or any- 
where else. He felt, in the misery 
of the moment, as if he could never 
go to that green door again, or walk 
by her sweet side to that service in 
which they had joined so lately. 
He wondered whether she cared, 
with a despairing pang of anxiety, 
through which for an instant a 
celestial gleam of consciousness 
leaped, making the darkness all the 
greater afterwards. And to think 
that three old ladies, of whom it 
was not in the nature of things 
that the young man could be pro- 
foundly reverent, should hold in 
their hands the absolute power cf 
his life, and could determine whe- 
ther it was to be sweet with hope 
and love, or stern, constrained, and 
impoverished, without Lucy or any 
other immediate light! What a 
strange anomaly this was which 
met him full in the face as he pur- 
sued his thoughts! If it had been 
his bishop, or his college, or any 
fitting tribunal—but his aunts! 
Mr. Wentworth’s ring at his own 
door was so much more hasty than 
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usual that Mrs. Hadwin paused in 
the hall, when she had lighted 
her candle, to see if anything was 
the matter. The little neat old 
lady held up her candle to look at 
him as he came in, glistening all 
over with rain-drops. 

“T hope you are not wet, Mr. 
Wentworth,” she said. “It is 
only an April shower, and we want 
it so much in the gardens. And I 
hope you have had a nice party and 
a pleasant evening.” 

“Thank you—pretty well,” said 
the Perpetual Curate, with less 
suavity than usual, and a sigh that 
nearly blew Mrs. Hadwin’s candle 
out. She saw he was discomposed, 
and therefore, with a feminine in- 
stinct, found more to say than 
usual before she made her peace- 
ful way to bed. She waited while 
Mr. Wentworth lighted his candle 
too. 

“*Mr. Wodehouse’s parties are 
always pleasant,” she said. “I 
never go out, you know; but I 
like to hear of people enjoying 
themselves. I insist upon you going 
up-stairs before me, Mr. Wentworth. 
I have so little breath to spare, and 
I take such a long time going up, 
that you would be tired to death 
waiting for me. Now, don’t mind 
being polite. I insist upon you 
going up first. Thank you, Now 
I can take my time.” 

And she took her time accord- 
ingly, keeping Mr. Wentworth wait- 
ing on the landing to say good- 
night to her, much to his silent ex- 
asperation. When he got into the 
shelter of his own sitting-room, he 
threw himself upon a sofa, and con- 
tinued his thoughts with many a 
troubled addition. A young man 
feeling in a great measure the world 
before him, conscious of consider- 
able powers, standing on the very 
threshold of so much possible good 
and happiness,—it was hideous to 
look up, in his excited imagination, 
and see the figures of these three 
old ladies, worse than Fates, stand- 
ing across the prospect and barring 
up the way. 

And Lucy, meantime, was undo- 
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ing her blue ribbons with a thrill of 
sweet agitation in her untroubled 
bosom. Perhaps Mary was right, 
and it was about coming to the 
time when this _half-feared, half- 
hoped revelation could not be post- 
poned much longer. For it will 
be perceived that Lucy was not 
in much doubt of young Went- 
worth’s sentiments. And then she 
paused in the dark, after she had 
said her prayers, to give one timid 
thought to the sweet life that 
seemed to lie before her so close at 
hand—in which, perhaps, -be and 
she were to go out together, she did 
not know whiere, for the help of 
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the world and the comfort of the 
sorrowful; and not trusting her- 
self to look much at that ideal, said 
another prayer, and went to sleep 
like one of God’s beloved, with a 
tear too exquisite to be shed brim- 
ming under her long eyelashes. At 
this crisis of existence, perhape for 
once in her life, the woman has the 
best of it; for very different from 
Lucy’s were the thoughts with 
which the curate sought his restless 
pillow, hearing the rain drip all the 
night, and trickle into Mrs. Had- 
win’s reservoirs. The old Jady had 
a passion for rain-water, and it was 
& gusty night. 


CHAPTER III, 


Next week was 
and full of occupation. Even if it 
had been consistent either with Mr. 
Wentworth’s principles or Lucy’s 
to introduce secular affairs into so 
holy a season, they had not time or 
opportunity, as it happened, which 
was perhaps just as well; for 
otherwise the premonitory thrill of 
expectation which had disturbed 
Lucy’s calm, and the bitter exas- 
peration against himself and his 
fate with which Mr. Wentworth 
had discovered that he dared not 
say anything, might have caused 
au estrangement between them. As 
it was, the air was thundery and 
ominous through all the solemn days 
of the Holy Week. A consciousness 
as of something about to happen 
overshadowed even the “ district,” 
and attracted the keen observation 
of the lively spectators at W = arf- 
side. They were not greatly up in 
matters of doctrine, nor perhaps 
did they quite understand the elo- 
quent little sermon which the Per- 
petual Curate gave them on Good 
Friday in the afternoon, between 
his own services, by way of impress- 
ing upon their minds the awful 
memories of the day; but they were 
as skilful in the variations of their 
young evangelist’s looks, and as well 
qualified to decide upon the fact 
that there was “a something be- 


Passion Week, 


tween” him and Miss Lucy Wode- 
house, as any practised observer in 
the higher ranks of society. Whe- 
ther the two had “’ad an anplea- 
santness,” as, Wharfside was well 
aware, human creatures under such 
circumstances are liable to have, 
the interested community could not 
quite make out; but that some- 
thing more than ordins ary Was going 
on, and tha the prettiest of all the 
“Provident ladies” bad a certain 
preoccupation in her blue eyes, was 
a fact perfectly apparent to that in- 
oy society. And, indeed, one 
of the kindest matrons in Prickett’s 
Lane ‘el even ventured far as 
to wish Miss Lucy “a ’appy weddin’ 
when the time come.” “ And there’s 
to be a sight o’ weddings this Easter,” 
had added another, who was some- 
what scandalised by the flowers in 
the bonnet of one of the brides-elect, 
aud proceeded to say so in some 
detail. “ But Miss Lucy won't wear 
no bonnet; the quality goes in veils: 
and there never was as full a church 
as there will be to see it, wishing you 
your ’ealth and ’appiness, ma’am, 
ain’t no more nor you deserve, 
ind you so good to us poor folks, % 
All which felicitations and inqui- 
ries had confused Lucy, though she 
made her way out of them with a 
self-possession which amazed her 
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“You see what everybody thinks, 
dear,” said that gentle woman, when 
they had mad le their escape. 

“Oh, Mary, how can you talk of 
such things at such time?” the 
young Sister of Mercy had answer- 
ed once more, taruian ig those severe 
eyes of youthful devotion upon her 
troubled elder sister, who, to tell 
the truth, not having been brought 
up to it, as she said, felt much the 
same on Easter Eve@ at other times 
of her life; and thus once more 
the matter concluded, As for Mr. 
Wentworth, he was much occupied 
on that last eA of the Holy Week 
withea great many important mat- 
ters on band. had not seen the 
W odehouses the Good Friday 
evel , Which was an inter- 
val of about twenty hours, and had 
just paused, before eating his bache- 
lor’s dinner, to ponder whether it 
vould be ec that most sacred 
f vigils to steal Away for an 
st to ask Lu “Vv if she ti hought 
nece should see the 
woman at No. 10 Prickett’s Lane 
the mori g, It was while 
he was pondering this matter in his 
mind that Mr. Wentworth’s heart 
jumped at upon receipt, 
ut preparation, 
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directly and dine with us, and don’t 
fly in your aunt Leonora’s fi 1ce, and 
tell me I haven’t been impradent. 
I thought it would be best to take 
you unawares when you had every- 
thing prepared, and when we should 
see you just as you always are; for 
I am convinced Coane and you 
only want to see more of each other 
to understand each other perfectly. 
Come, my dearest boy, and give a 
little comfort to your loving and 
anxious Aunt Dora.” 


Mr. Wentworth sat gazing blank- 
ly upon this horrible missive for 
some minutes after he had read it, 
quite unaware of the humble pre 
sence of the maid who stood asking, 
Please was she to bring up dinner? 
When he came to himself, the aw- 
ful “No!”. with which be answered 
that alarmed handmaiden almost 
drove her into hysterics as she 
escaped down-stairs. However, Mr. 
Wentworth immediately put his 
head out at the door and called 
after her, “I can’t wait for din- 
ner, Sarah; I am suddenly called 
out, and shall dine where I am 
going. Tell Cook,” said the young 
parson, suddenly recollecting Lucy’s 
client, “to send what she ‘has pre- 
pared for me, “if it is very nice, to 
No. 10 Prickett’s Lane. My boy 
will take it; and send him off di- 
rectly, please,” with which last 
commission the young man went up 
despsiringly to his bedroom to pre- 
pare himself for this interview with 
his aunts. What was he to do? 
Already before him, in dreadful 
prophetic vision, he saw all three 
seated in one of the bandsome open 
benches in St. Roque’s, looking in- 
describable horrors at the créwn 
of spring lilies which Lucy’s own 
fingers were to weave for the cross 
over the altar, and listening to the 
cadence of his own manly tenor as 
it rang through the perfect little 
church of which he was so proud. 
Yes, there was an end of Skelmers- 
dale, without any doubt or question 
now; whatever hope there might 
have been, aunt Dora had settled 
the matter by this last move of hers 
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—an end of Skelmersdale, and an 
end of Lucy. Perhaps he had 
better try not to see her any more; 
and the poor young priest saw that 
his own face looked ghastly as he 
looked at it in the glass. It gave 
him a little comfort to meet the boy 
with a bundle pinned up in snowy 
napkins, from which a grateful 
odour ascended, bending his steps 
to Prickett’s Lane, as he himself 
went out to meet his fate. It was 
a last offering to that beloved “ dis- 
trict” with which the image of his 
love was blended; but he would 
have given his dinner to Lucy’s sick 
woman any day. To-night it was a 
greater sacrifice that was to be re- 
quired of him. He went mournfully 
and slowly up Grange Lane, steel- 
ing himself for the encounter, and 
trying to forgive aunt Dora in his 
heart. It was not very easy. Things 
might have turned out just the same 
without any interference—that was 
true; but to have it all brought on 
in this wanton manner by a kind 
foolish woman, who would wring her 
hands and gaze in your face, and 
want to know, oh! did you think 
it was her fault? after she had pre- 
cipitated the calamity, was very 
hard; and it was with a very 
gloomy countenance, accordingly, that 
the curate of St. Roque’s presented 
himself at the Blue Boar. 

The Miss Wentworths were in 
the very best sitting-room which the 
Blue Boar contained—the style in 
which they travelled, with a man 
and two maids, was enough to se- 
cure that; and the kitchen of that 
respectable establishment was doing 
its very best to send up a dinner 
worthy of “a party as had their 
own man to wait.” The three 
ladies greeted their nephew with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm. The 
eldest, Miss Wentworth, from whom 
he took his second name Cecil, did 
not rise from her chair, but never- 
theless kissed him in an affection- 
ate dignified way when he was 
brought to her. As for aunt Dora, 
she ran into her dear Frank’s arms, 
and in the very moment of that 
embrace whispered in his ear the 
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expression of her anxiety, and the 
panic which always followed those 
rash steps which she was in the 
habit of taking. “Oh, my dear, I 
hope you don’t think I’m to blame,” 
she said, with her lips at his ear, 
and gained but cold comfort from 
the curate’s face. The alarming 
member of the party was Miss Leo- 
nora. Sle rose and made two steps 
forward to meet the unfortunate 
young man. e shook both his 
hands cordially, and said she was 
very glad to see him, and hoped he 
was well. She was the sensible 
sister of the three, and no doubt 
required all the sense she had to 
manage her companions, Miss 
Wentworth, who had been very 
pretty in her youth, was now a beau- 
tiful old lady, with snow-white hair 
and the most charming smile; and 
Miss Dora, who was only fifty, re- 
tained the natural colour of her own 
scanty light-brown locks, which wa- 
vered in weak-minded ringlets over 
her cheeks; but Miss Leonora was 
iron-grey, without any complexion 
in particular, and altogether a harder 
typeof woman. It wasshe who held 
in her hands the fate of Skelmers- 
dale and of Frank Wentworth. Her 
terrible glance it was which he had 
imagined gleaming fierce upon his 
lilies—Lucy’s lilies, his Easter de- 
corations. It was by her side the 
alarmed curate was made to. sit 
down. It was she who took the 
foot of the table, and was the gentle- 
man of the house. Her voice was 
of that class of voice which may be 
politely called a powerful contralto. 
Every way she was as alarming a 
critic as ever was encountered by 
a Perpetual Curate or any other 
young man in trouble. Mr. Went- 
worth said feebly that this was a 
very unexpected pleasure, as he met 
his aunt Leonora’s eye. 

“T hope it is a pleasure,” said 
that penetrating observer. “To tell 
the truth, I did not expect it would 
be; but your aunt Dora thought 
so, and you know, when she sets her 
heart on anything, nobody can get 
any peace. Not that your aunt 
Cecilia and I would bave come on 
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that account, if we had not wished, 
for many reasons, to have some 
conversation with you, and see how 
you are getting on.” 

“Quite so, Leonora,” said Miss 
Wentworth, smiling upon her 
nephew, and leaning back in her 
chair. ; 

Then there was a little pause; 
for, after such a terrible address, it 
was not to be expected that the 
poor young man, who understood 
every word of it, could repeat his 
commonplace, about the unlooked- 
for pleasure. Miss Dora of course 
seized the opportunity to rush in. 

“We have been hearing such 
delightful things about you, my 
dear, from the people of the bonuse, 
Leonora is so pleased to hear how 
you are labouring among the peuple, 
and doing your Master’s work. We 
take all the happiness to ourselves, 
because, you know, you are our boy, 
Frank,” said the anxious aunt, all her 
thin ringlets, poor lady, trembling 
with her eagerness to make every 
thing comfortable for her favourite ; 
“and we have come, you know, 
specially to hear you on Easter 
Sunday in your own church, I am 
looking forward to a great treat; 
to think I should never have heard 
you, though it is so long since you 
were ordained! None of us have 
ever heard you—not even Leonora; 
but it is such a pleasure to us all 
to know you are so much liked 
in Carlingford,” cried the troubled 
woman, growing nervous at sight 
of the unresponsive quiet around 
her. Miss Leonora by no means 
replied to the covert appeals thus 
made to her. She left her nephew 
and her sister to keep up the con- 
versation unassisted; and as for 
Miss Wentworth, conversation was 
not her forte. 

“I’m afraid, aunt, you will not 
hear anything worth such a long 
journey,” said Mr. Wentworth, 
moved, like a rash young man as 
he was, to display his colours at 
once, and cry no surrender, “I 
don’t think an Easter Sunday is a 
time for much preaching; and the 
Church has made such ample pro- 
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vision for the expression of our 
sentiments, I am more of a humble 
priest than an ambitious preacher,” 
said the young man, with charac- 
teristic youthful pretence of the 
most transparent kind. He looked 
in Miss Leonora’s face as he spoke. 
He knew the very name of priest 
was an offence in its way to that 
highly Evangelical woman; and if 
they were to come to single com- 
bat, better immediately than after 
intolerable suspense and delay. 
“Perhaps, Dora, you will post- 
pone your raptures about Frank’s 
sermon—which may be a very in- 
different sermon, as he says, for 
anything we can tell—till after din- 
ner,” said Miss Leonora. “ We're 
all very glad to see him; and 
he need not think any little ill- 
tempered speeches he may make 
will disturb me. I dare say the 
poor boy would be glad to hear of 
some of the people belonging to 
him instead of all that nonsense, 
Come to dinner, Frank. Take the 
other side of the table, opposite 
Dora; and now that you've said 
grace, I give you full leave to for- 
get that you’re a clergyman for an 
hour at least. We were down at 
the old Hall a week ago, and saw 
your father and the rest. They are 
all well; and the last boy is rather 
like you, if you will think that any 
compliment. Mrs. Wentworth is 
pleased because you are one of the 
handsome ones, you know. Not 
much fear of the Wentworths dy- 
ing out of the country yet awhile. 
Your father is getting at his wit’s 
end, and does not know what to 
do with Cuthbert and Guy. Three 
sons are enough in the army, and 
two at sea; and I rather think it’s 
as much as we can stand,” con- 
tinued Miss Leonora, not without a 
gleam of humour in her iron grey 
eyes, “to have two in the Church.” 
“That is as it may happen,” said 
the Perpetual Ourate, with a little 
spirit.. “If the boys are of my 
way of thinking, they will consider 
the Ohurch the highesé of pro- 
fessions; but Guy and Cathbert 
must go to Australia, I suppose, 
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like most other people, and take their 
chanee—no harm in that.” 

“Not a bit of harm,” said the 
rich aunt; “ they’re good boys 
enough, and I daresay they'll get 
on. As for Gerald, if you have 
any influence with your brother, I 
think he’s in a bad way. I think 
he has a bad attack of Romis!: 
coming on, If you are not in that 
way yourself,” said Miss Leonora, 
with a sharp glance, “I think you 
should go and see after Gerald. 
He is the sort of man who would 
anything foolish, you know. 
understand what pru- 
Remember, I believe 
n all the same. 
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and inflection. Poor 
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and how was he to bear it? He 
went home with a dull bitterness in 
his mind, trying, when he thought 
of it, to quiet the aching pulses which 
throbbed all over him, with what 
ought to have been the hallowed as- 
sociations of the last Lenten vigil. 
But it was difficult, throbbing as he 
was with wild life and trouble to the 
very finger-points, to get himself into 
the shadow of that rock-hewn grave, 
by which, according to hisown theory, 
the Church should be watching: on 
this Easter Eve. It was hard just 
then to be bound to that special re- 
membrance. What he wanted at this 
moment was no memory of one hour, 
however memorable or glorious, not 
even though it contained the Re- 
deemer’s grave, but the sense of a 
living Friend standing by him in the 
great struggle, which is the essential 
and unfailing comfort of a Christian's 
life. 

Next morning he went to charch 
with a half-conscious, youthful sense 
of martyrdom, of which in his heart 
he was half ashamed. St. Roque’s 
was very fair to see that Easter 
morning. Above the communion- 
table, with all its sacred vessels, the 
carved oaken cross of the reredos was 
wreathed tenderly with white fragrant 
festoons of spring lilies, sweet Narcis- 
sus of the poets; and Mr. Wentworth’s 
choristers made another white line, 
two deep, down each side of the 
chancel. The young Anglican took 
in all the details of the scene on his 
way to the reading-desk as the white 
procession ranged itself in the oaken 
stalls. At that moment—the worst 
2 moment for such a thought—it sud- 
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denly flashed over him that, after all, 
a wreath of spring flowers or a cho- 
rister’s surplice was scarcely worth 
suffering martyrdom for. This hor- 
rible suggestion, true essence of an 
unheroic age, which will not suffer a 
man to be absolutely sure of anything, 
disturbed his prayer as he knelt down 
in silence to ask God’s blessing. Has- 
ter, to be sure, was lovely enough of 
itself without the garland, and Mr. 
Wentworth knew well enough that 
his white-robed singers were no im- 
maculate angel-band. It was Satan 
himself, surely, and no inferior imp, 
who shot that sudden arrow into the 
young man’s heart as he tried to say 
his private prayer; for the curate of 
St. Roque’s was not only a fervent 
Anglican, but also a young English- 
man sans reproche, with all the sen- 
sitive, almost fantastic, delicacy of 
honour which belongs to that develop- 
ment of humanity; and not for a 
dozen worlds would he have sacrificed 
a lily or a surplice on this particular 
Easter, when all his worldly hopes 
bung in the balance. But to think at 
this crowning moment that a villan- 
ous doubt of the benefit of these sur- 
plices and lilies should seize his 
troubled heart! for just then the 
strains of the organ died away in 
lengthened whispers, and Miss 

nora Wentworth, severe and awfal, 
swept up through the middle aisle, 
It was under these terrible circum- 
stances that the Perpetual Onrate, 
with bis heart throbbing and his head 
aching, began to intone the morning 
service on that Easter Sunday, ever 
after a day so memorable in the records 
of St. Roque’s. 
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